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An S-2 who made good. Read about it in 


COMBAT INTELLIGENCE 


By MAJOR EDWIN E. SCHWIEN, U. S. Army 


A frank exposé of former fallacious military intelligence doctrines. By means of numerous 
historical illustrations, it invites the reader’s attention to the dangers of applying stereo- 
typed tactical formula to situations in which the enemy ts neither fixed nor stupid. It 
shows the close and indispensable relation between Intelligence and the decisions of a com- 
mander. The application of Intelligence principles to the operation of small units—a thing 
never before attempted—is covered in two troop-leading chapters by actual historical 
situations. 
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No damn Marines were going to jaass 


the 9th Infantry 


ky Major E. D. Cooke, INFANTRY 


THE WHITE-COLLAR LADS who get 
with the tactical teachings of coordinated attacks had 
better not take such doctrines too literally. If they do, 
they will be unprepared for the actual hurly-burly of 
events accompanying a re al fight. 

In one of the best planned | ‘aod most successful attacks 
of the World War, no two units jumped off at the same 
time. And once started, 


imbued 


battalions crossed each other's 
boundaries, seized wrong objectives, and even broke up 
into small groups fighting individual wars of their own. 

One bonehead company commander charged across the 
front of an adjacent division 
still another division. 


right on into the sector of 
And during the process he sent in 
a report that ne: arly brought about the death of a couple 
of generals. The fact char he returned in time to blunder 
into a critical situation at just the right moment to pull 
the frying pan out of the fire was nothing but plain 
dumb ‘th. And I guess I ought to know "whet I am 
talking about because < was the dene who did it. 

Those were no advance indications of an impending 
attack. Following the scrap at Belleau Woods we were 
given to aedomtend that our 2d Division was going back 
to jon the 1st Division in a rest area near Paris. We 
hastily loaded into trucks, and after a hectic all- night 
tide, the 2d Battalion, sth Marines was dumped off. in 
the edge of a large forest and told to take cover. 


There for * ty first time, we had intimation that an 





WE 
ATTACK 


Legendre, our bat 
talion adjutant, arrived with notes and parts of a French 
directive. Legendre spoke French like a native 
with his tonsils. 


| icutenant 


attack was coming up. 


sort ot 


“One does not know the precise day of the attack,” he 
translated gh re ading E nglish. He 
rattled on to that part dealing with py rotechnics. “A vel 
low smoke from an airpl: ine signifies that a counterattack 
1S coming. A green C aterpill: if from the ground will direct 
" airplane to have the artillery lengthen its barrage.’ 

Captain Wass jerked his head up from the helmet he 
had been using as a pillow. 


as easily as though 


“We don’t have « aterpillars, green or any other color,’ 
the scrappy little commander of the 18th C ompany pro 


tested, “‘as a matter of Very 


fact, we don’t even have 


lights. os 

Legendre scratched his head for a perplexed moment 
and then brightened into a grin, 

“Well,” e probably wont have any 
arpl: ines either, so what's the ft vena 


he shrugged, 


There was something to that, all right. We hadn't 
seen any ‘planes hanging around during our last hight, so 
we had no reason to expect them in the next one. And 
besides, what was the use of worry ing over anything so 
indefinite as an attack without a D. day or : Fihieos? 


We lazed back with closed eyes during the sc hire ol 
the directive. 
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A junior officer didn’t rate 
much of a view 





It hit us hard 
and cold, as though our belt buckles had turned to ice. 
The shock sent my stomach down for the count. A ner- 
vous weakness took all the spring out of my legs. And 
remembering the smell of human dead in the Bois de 
Belleau, I had trouble in keeping my insides from crawl- 
ing up my throat. 

It seemed so soon! We had not yet fully enjoyed our 
escape from the last gamble with death. Rumor had 
dangled fanciful visions of a rest area before our eyes, and 
now—! At daylight we were to be thrown against the 
Boche machine guns again. 

The orders were brief and businesslike. Major Keyser 
knelt in the gathering dusk before the only map avail- 
able in our whole battalion. The rest of us crowded in 
close, hoping to get some idea of where we were and where 
the fight was going to take place. 

Being the junior officer present, I didn’t rate much of a 
view. From my position I couldn't see the hachures on the 
map well enough to tell a hill from a valley, and that 
fact almost cost General Ely his life the following day. 
As it was, by standing on tip-toe and stretching my neck, 
I could barely distinguish a large blotch of woods under 
Major Keyser’s finger. 

“We jump off along this line,” he said, “the Eigh- 
teenth, Forty-third, and Fifty-fifth Companies from right 
to left. At the edge of these woods we change direction 
to a bearing of eighty-six degrees. At Maison Neuve 
Farm we change direction again to one hundred and four 
degrees. Our objective is the road between Chaudun 
and Vierzy. The First Battalion will be on our left and 
the Third Brigade on our right. The Fifty-fifth Com- 
pany will maintain contact with the First Battalion.” 

Major Keyser paused while we scribbled notes. Then, 
without looking up, he continued: 

“One officer shad men from each company will 
be left behind.” 

In the silence following that statement I asked a ques- 
tion. It was more for the relief of saying something than 
to get information. 

“I only have a hundred and sixty men now, Major. 


Why leave any behind?” 


Three hours later the actual order arrived. 
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Major Keyser’s eyes remained on the 
map as he answered my query. 

‘They will be needed as a nucle: to 
build new companies on, after the attack.’ 
Well, I got what | asked for and | 
wished I had kept my mouth shut. So did 
every body else. No one having any more 
questions, Major Keyser stood up. 

‘““We leave in twenty minutes,” 
nounced flatly, 


he an- 
and walked away through 
the trees. 7 

The rest of us scrambled for a closer 
look at the map. Legendre hung on tght- 
—ly to both sheets for fear someone would 
get away with them. Murray wanted to 

make a tracing, but Wass kept pushing 
the paper aside to look at the original. Several officers 
were elbowing around and the best I could do in the fad- 
ing light was to dodge about, peeking over first one 
shoulder and then aneilies. hoping to find out what part 
of France we were in. 

Finally, one sheet was pushed aside long enough for 
me to get hold of it. On it was traced a maze of red and 
blue trenches showing a situation dated more than a year 
back. The towns of L ongpont, Villers-Helon, and Tigny 
were shown; but of Vierzy, Chaudun, and the road be- 
tween, there was no sign. The whole operation indicated 
by Major Keyser was on the sheet I didn’t have. 

I let go of the map entirely. To hell with it. Time was 
too short—only ten minutes left. The other fellows 
could get the dope and I'd follow them. Running over to 
the battalion area I had the 55th Company fall in. 

A hundred and sixty men: twenty to be reprieved. | 
picked Lieutenant Ly sle and those lads who had been 
through the most action. They had earned a chance to 
live and besides, | wanted as many new men as possible 
for the attack. They don’t know so much but they always 
show more dash. Death is not yet a reality to them. 


Whitey, my runner, would not stay behind. 


“Give it to someone else,” 
toothed smile, 


up. 

As the battalion formed and moved away, Lieutenant 
Lysle’s troubled gaze followed me down the road. He 
needn’t have looked at me like that. No man can be 
criticized for accepting a furlough from hell. I'd have 
been willing enough to change shoes with him. 


Particularly so, about an hour and a half later. We were 
stumbling down an unimproved road in single file when 
the column came to an unexpected halt. | walked ahead 
to see what was the matter. Only two squads of the 51st 


Company were in front of us. The rest of the battalion 
was gone! 


One man had stopped in the dark to fix a legging. All 
those in rear had promptly halted. Trying to catch up 
again, the leading man arrived at a road fork, and didn’t 
know which way to go. So there we were. A pitch-black 


he flashed his usual gold- 


om got a feeling my number ain't coming 
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torest, no lights, no maps, nothing. And as though that 
wasn't enough, it began to rain. 

If there is anything a soldier hates worse than bullets, 
it's being lost especially at night. Enlisted men cling 
to the belief that some competent authority 1s directing 
their destiny. Get them lost and they lose that assurance, 
together with all faith in their leader. 

A mutter rippled down the column, spreading news of 
our predicament. Some of the malcontents openly voiced 
their disapproval. 

“That's what comes of making generals at twenty-one,’ 
an unseen growler sneered. 

Whitey always took belligerent exception to any asper- 
sions on company headquarters. 

“Pull in your neck,” he hurled back hotly, 


are looking for wood.” 


“the K.P.’s 


and at that moment a man came 
down one of the roads towards us. 


Grumbling ceased, 
It was Captain Fay 
of the regimental m: ichine-gun company and he directed 
us onto the nght p: ath. By ‘hurrying, we soon caught up 
to the rest of ‘the battalion. 
had been missing. 


They Sdn’ even bene we 


After that, each man was required to hold onto the belt 
of the man in front. It gave the column a peculiar lock- 
step cadence, like that of prisoners marching to their cells. 
But we were he aded for worse than that, oe the going 
was awful tough. 

Our plodc ling feet churned the clay surface of the road 
into a 1 slick slippery paste. Rain seeped through our 
coats, soaked into our breeches, and squirted in muddy 
jets from our shoes. It wasn’t any little bitty rain we 

waded through, but a crashing, thundering downpour, 
first cousin to a cloudburst. 

Out from that blinding deluge came sudden a appari- 
tions. A couple of French » RMA had sent their wheeled 
transport: ation down our road, on their 


In a flash of 


way out from the front. 


November-Decen he; 


through that soggy nightmare into the first opales: ent 
tinge of dawn. And then, ascending a steep ridge, we eft 
the rain, the French, and all the crowded contusion 
hind us. 

But just when things seemed to be working out | 
the troops ahe ad of me halted suddenly and Fell out 
the side of the road. I walked forward to see if we 
reached the front. 

Only one company was sitting there. Its commande: 
was a stranger in the hentlinn—< replacement for Cap- 
tain Wiliams. I couldn’t find out just what that 1 . 
officer thought he was doing, but I did learn that M 
ray and Wass had kept on going. And they were md 
fellows who had seen the map: the ones | counted on to 
lead me to the jump-off! 

I didn’t have the faintest idea whe: 
this other outfit belonged, but | knew damn well 
company had to be alongside of Wass and Murray wher 
the attack started. 


“Come on,” 


What a business! 


And they had disappeared! 
I yelled at Lieutenant Becker, who com 
manded my leading platoon. 

We swung by nd followed the road down a winding 
grade. At the bottom of the hill was a crossroads, in th 
center of which stood a division staff officer. 

“Marines?” he called as soon as we came in sight. l 
noodded and he pointed to the left. ‘ ‘Better hurry!’ 

Hurry? Sure! But where the hell to? 

“Keep them coming as fast as you can, Beck,” I said, 
and took off down the left-hand road, with W hitey trot 
ting at my heels. 

if only I could get my hands ona map, or catch up with 
Wass and dine, Instead, I turned a corner and ran 
smack into Mayor Keyser. 

He stood in the middle of the road, boxes all around 
him, ready to issue ammunition on the fly. 





lightning we would find ourselves face 
to face with a tank, 
horse. 


a truck, or even a 


don’t have 
panted W bisey, struggling to 
distentangle himself from the ye & = of 
a water-cart into which he had blund- 
ered. 


“Lucky these Frogs 


mules,” 


Mules or no mules, we were fortu- 
nate even to have one shoulder of the 
road to walk on. Sliding, falling, 
bumping into each other, our progress 
was a miracle of tenacity. The vivid 
picture disclosed by an occasional flash 
from the sky was symbolic of America 
in the war. Weary Frenchmen coming 
out: determined Yanks going in to 
take over. 


Hour after hour we plugged away. 
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Heads down, bodies bent forward, feet 
squashing through the mud, we bored 
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“Hurry up,” he called, “Have each man take one 
bancoleer as he passes.” 

“But can I see the map?” I begged frantically. 

“Legendre has it,” he said. “The jump-off is only a 
mile down this road. Wass and Murray have just left. 
Keep going.’ 

“But unless I catch Wass or Murray, I won't know 
where to go,” I had to admit. 

“Here,” Major Keyser pushed forward a nervous 
French soldier in dingy blue, “This man will guide you.” 

Well, that was po With someone to lead us into 
position it didn’t make any difference where the other 
two companies went. | relaxed and lit a cigarette. 

My sudden show of nonchalance exasperated the major. 
He had undergone a tough night, too. He spoke again, 
and his lips were drained white by the strain of respon- 
sibilities. 

“Listen, Cooke. Don’t stand here all day. You have 
only ten minutes to make the front line before the barrage 
starts.” 

K-e-e-erist! If that barrage got away from us, our name 
was mud. We'd all be wiped out. 1 

Whitey and I grabbed the French guide and shoved off 
down the cobblestoned road, our hobnails clop-clop-clop- 
ping like a squad of cavalry. Passing Becker, I shouted my 
information and his outfit also took up the double-time. 

“This guy don’t want to run, Mr. Cooke,”” Whitey 
exclaimed, referring to our guide. 

The Frenchman understood English. 

“Mon Dieu,” he rem" ‘the front line, she is ap- 
eee with caution! N’est-ce pas?” 

Maybe he was right, but we had no time to be sneaking 
up on the Boche. We were due at the jump-off in less 
than five minutes and it didn’t look as though we were 
going to make it. As a matter of fact, we didn’t. 

Rounding a bend in the road we saw a cheval-de-frise 
blocking the way: trenches led to right and left into the 
woods. 

“The front line,” I thought, and just then it sounded 
as if every cannon in the AEF had exploded right behind 
my ears. 

The cheval-de-frise actually bounced. Cobblestones 
rattled like teeth in a cold shower. The whole landscape 
seemed to jump and settle, again and again, like a carpet 
being beaten with a stick. And God, what a racket! 

“Vite! Vite,” the guide screamed, taking to a ditch 
running parallel with the road. 


“Come on, Beck,” I hollered. 


He was coming. So were the rest—for all they were 
worth. We knew the German counter-barrage was due to 
land on our necks any minute. Becker reached the cheval- 
de-frise and turned left, following our guide into the 
woods. 

A geyser of dirt spouted up from across the road. 
Another slammed rocks and gravel against a clay bank. 
Two large trees leapt from their roots, embraced, and to- 
gether crashed to the ground. Steel hummed and whistled 
through the air. Fritz was shooting back. 
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“Mon Dieu, the front line is approached with caution! 
N’est-ce pas?” 


Down the road pelted our last platoon. I waved to 
Lieutenant Cornell and then charged into the woods in 
search of the French guide. He had vanished: taken to 
cover. Bursting through the underbrush, I had a head-on 
collision with Becker. 

“They're advancing,” he shouted. “Marines on the left 
are going forward.” 

I tried desperately to “— my breath and to think. | 
couldn’t do either one. I didn’t know where we were 
nor where anybody else was. Nothing I had ever been 
taught had prepared me for such a cockesedl catastrophe. 
But our barrage was getting farther and farther away. 
Some outfit on the left was attacking. It must be the rst 
Battalion. Okay then, we'd attack too. 

“By the right flank,” I yelled at the long file of run- 
ning men, “by the right flank. Let's go!” 

They got it! Rifles swung to the right: bayonets glint- 
ed among the leaves. We nar er into a woven benier 
of tree limbs. Barbed wire clawed at our pants and leg- 
gings. A grenade popped. Holy smoke! 
Germans right under our feet. 

I clawed out my automatic and fired twice without hav- 
ing much idea of what I was shooting at. A bullet clipped 
a baie ring from my belt and a i: barrel was thrust be- 
tween my legs. I tripped, c caught myself and hurdled a 
line of fox Tesles. Our entire company surged over, 
smothering the Germans’ position. 

We had their front line before either side knew what 
had happened. Several Heinies jumped up, hands in the 
air. Putty-gray faces under coal-skuttle helmets — a 
frightened half-starved looking gang of would-be pris- 
onets. 

“Take ’em back,” I directed a couple of old-timers. 

Without any instructions, the prisoners started for 
the rear. They were in a hurry to be gone. One of the 
men I had assigned as guard yelled for them to halt. That 
scared the prisoners and they broke into a trot. Whang! 
The guard sent a shot over their heads. Squealing with 
fright, the Germans fairly stampeded through the brush. 
The guards hurried in pursuit, and all disappe -ared from 
sight through the trees. 


There were 





i8S 


Whether our men recaptured those Germans, or 
whether they were gathered in for credit by some other 
outfit, | never learned. It didn’t make much difference. 
[here were more Boche to be pic ked up as we went along. 

We had slowed down after that first rush in order to get 
ourselves into some semblance of an attack formation 
like a fellow adjusting himself after sprinting to catch 
the tail end of a train. 
Becker the lef, 


th ce mic p ping- -- 


Mathews took the nght of our 
line, and Cornell followed in rear to do 
There wasn't much more resistance. At the support 


position, snipers, with light machine guns fired an occa- 
sional burst from he avily camouflaged tree platforms. 
Our Chauchat riflemen poured lead into every large 
bunch of leaves they saw. It was like shooting at squirrels’ 
nests. Sometimes something fell out and sometimes we 
drew a blank. 

On the ground the Boche had taken to their holes. | 
found Backes and some of his men anxiously prowling 
around a large log-covered dugout. 

“A dozen Heintes went in there,’ Becker said, pointing 
to the small entrance of the bomb-proof. “They don’t an- 
swer and they won't come out. ra 

No one could be blamed for not wanting to go down 
after those Boche. It would have been too suncle like 
jumping into a bear pit. What we needed was grenades. 
Of course we never had any——unless our Allies gave them 
but some Heinie had left a whole case full of 
potato-mashers right beside the dug-out. 


“Hold on,” Becker velled, 


may be a booby-trap!’ 


to us 


as I reached for one, “‘that 
Heinie had a nasty habit of leaving 
enticing pieces of equipment lying around in plain view, 
which, when disturbed, blew the meddler to kingdom- 
come. 


It might indeed. 


And there was an ideal setup: men hiding in a 
dugout, with a box of grenades sitting right at the en- 
trance. ety 

Without grenades, we couldn't get at those Germans 
under ground. If we went off, leaving them down there, 
they eould bob up when we had passed on and turn a 
machine gun on our backs. We just had to use those 
grenades, 

“Stand back,” I advised, and took hold of one with the 
tips of my fingers. 


Gently, oh, very very gently, I raised the piece of ord- 


nance from its bed of sawdust. Behind me, I think 
Whitey said a prayer. I know I did. 
The thing came up and nothing happened. I un- 


screwed the. cap and took hold of the. cord that had to be 
pulled to ignite the fuse. Suppose the grenade exploded 
when I pulled that string? Perspiration oozed out all over 
me at the thought. 

I gave a jerk and the fuse came to life. : buzzed like 
a bee in the hollow handle of the grenade. I didn’t waste 
any time getting rid of it through the dugout entrance. 
We waited a moment and then heard it explode with a 
muffled, ker-boom! 

As no Germans came out, we heaved grenades into the 
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It was like shooting at a squirrel’s nest Y 
bomb-proof until its log roof was askew and its revetments “a 
dripping sand. If Seches had really seen some Boche go ye 
into that hole, I’ll bet what was left of them is still there. y 
We sealed that dugout into a tomb. Ih: 

Moving fereined again, I sort of mentally rubbed my “al 
hands. Then was a “good deal of satisfaction in having A 
polished off the enemy wiih his own weapons and ibinsidies. on 
everything was going along fine. We had practically pia 
cleaned up our part of the woods without having lost more om 
than half a dozen men. Why, the attack was a walkover. ans 

My complacency was deflated suddenly by the violent al 
pounding of machine guns over on the right. Visions of ( 
a counterattack le: aped into my mind. of 

“The guns are in the woods across the road,” Mathews de 
expl: ained, when I got over there, “but they're not shoot- hon 
ing at us.’ ie 

That meant Wass or Murray had run into trouble. aa 
Maybe they needed help, but we couldn’t do anything 
without losing contact with the 1st Battalion. i 

“You want our right,” I warned Cornell, “‘T'll go se: 
if the First Battalion ye lend us a platoon to out-flank § 
that gang across the road.” 

Crossing over again, I found that the company advanc th 
ing on our left was commanded by Captain Bill Crabb. f. 

“Where's Major Turril?” I asked. h. 
“Search me,” he replied cheerfully. “Haven't seen him : 
or the rest of the battalion since last night.” C 

“Say,” I demanded indignantly, “do you mean you 
jumped off without even knowing where the rest of your d 
battalion was?” 7 


“Why, sure! I was ordered to maintain liaison with 
vour outfit. When you came charging 1 in on my right | 


thought i it was time to go, and here [ am.’ 
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That's how sensitive men are on the 











battlefield. Even a change of direction 
is likely to be looked upon as an admis- 
sion of error. 

Two other lads had lagged behind 
and were pawing over a pile of aband- 
oned German material. | bawled them 
out and told them it was no time to be 
looking for souvenirs. One of them re- 
plied in broken Italian-American that 
they were only trying to find their 
rifles! 

That stopped me. I'd never heard of 
men losing their rifles on the battle- 
field before. 

“How come?” I demanded. 

“We mak’a da patrol from da Nine’a 
Infra’tree,” the spokesman explained, 


“we looka for Marine and finda plenty 
Boche. Da Boche, he tak’a our gun. 


Chaudun 






































The scene of the mix-up 


Yes, sir. There we both were. 
“Hey!” Crabb pointed accusingly at the right of the 
55th Company just emerging from the woods. ““Where’s 
the rest of your battalion?” 
Well, he had me there. Aside from the machine guns 
I had heard, I didn’t have the faintest idea where Wass 
and Murray had gotten to. 
All I knew was what I could see. Behind us was a for- 
est. In front, a road bordered by trees at regular intervals, 
cut through rolling fields of wheat. On the horizon was a 
town of white stone houses with red tiled roofs. But the 
names of those places and the whereabouts of any troops 
other than our own two companies was a mystery to me. 
Crabb and I regarded each other blankly. Commanders 
of two connecting companies, each so intent on liaisoning 
the other that we had completely sep: rated from every- 
body else! And apparently we had busted right through 
the German defense and were somewhere in Heinie’s rear 
areas. 
“Bill,” I tried to grin, “it looks as if we've got to take 
on the whole German army by ourselves.” 
“Fair enough,” Crabb hitched up his belt, “you knock 
‘em down and I'll count ’em.’ 
Taking out my notes on the attack order, I suggested 
that we make a change in direction before going any 
farther. Bill agreed with a shrug. He wasn’t any brass 
hat. Whether we fought Germans at eighty degrees or at 
a hundred and sixty was all the same to Captain Bill 
Crabb. 
We blew whistles, waved our arms and ran up and 
down, but it wasn’t easy to swing that line to the right. 
The men moved reluctantly, even resentfully. 

“Ain’t that ignorant?” I overheard one fellow asking of 
his buddy. “If they wanted us to go in that direction, 
why didn’t they say so in the first place?” 


You catcha da Boche —we still no 
dotta da gun!” 

So that was it! And they had been 
too busy “‘afindin’ da gun” to report! But anyway, their 
being there assured us that we were not alone on the bat- 
tlefield. Other people were present—if we could only 
find them. 

Crabb was the first to do so. His side of the line almost 
walked into a battery of German artillery hidden in a 
shallow ravine. The guns were camouflaged by nets and 
shocks of wheat. The gunners were caught by surprise 
but still managed to blast out a brace of shells into our 
charging ranks. 

The belch of the cannon licked out like a hot breath. 
I thought a couple of boilers had blown up in my face. 
Water welled into my eyes and my helmet jerked back 
against its chin strap: ‘The shells had screamed past before 
I could duck but, half blinded, I hit the deck anyhow. 
By the time I had scrambled to my feet again it was all 
over but the gathering of souvenirs. 

“Hey, Mr. Cooke, lookit!” Whitey held up an Iron 
Cross, “I knew this was my lucky day.” 

It certainly seemed as if our god of Luck had paid his 
lodge dues and was in good standing. As we came up out 
of that ravine we ran into the 43d and 18th Companies 
just coming over a rise. They sure looked good to me. 

Murray was sauntering along in front of his troops, a 
half-amused, half-cynical smile on his face. Leading the 
18th Company was Wass. He walked with quick j jaunty 
strides: not exactly hurrying, but like a man going some- 
where on important business. And ahead of both com- 
panies were half a dozen French tanks, the first I had ever 
seen. 


They were funny looking things, clanking along with 
mechanical pugnacity. Their gun turrets, peering first 
to the right and then to the left, made me think of a 
nearsighted hunter looking for rabbits. But we were glad 
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to have them along and to be with the other two com- 
panies of our battalion again. 

“How did you make out in the woods?”’, I asked Wass. 

“Pretty good,” he nodded, “‘only we lest Frazier. He 
got hit in the throat with a machine-gun bullet.” 

Poor Frazier! “Lucky Joe” we called him, because at 
different times in Belleau Woods he had had half his 
clothes shot off his back without sustaining a scratch. 
And now his number had come up! But we couldn’t 

spend much time mourning our losses. What we had to 
think about was keeping ourselves alive. 

Crabb and I joined on to the left of the 43d Company 
and guided our advance on Captain Murray. The four 
companies together covered a good sized sector. And 
with the French tanks, we felt capable of handling any 
Germans we might run into. 

However, the Boche seemed to have pulled their 
freight. Unmolested, we ascended a gradual slope onto a 
small plateau. The center of this level stretch fad been 
cleared. At one end were a couple of dilapidated hangars 
with a stripped airplane tilted on its nose between them. 
On the horizon, a couple of miles beyond the abandoned 
landing field, was another small, red-roofed town which 
I took to be Vierzy. 

“Say,” I yelled across at Murray, 
far to the right?” 

Murray consulted the compass he held in his hand and 
shook his head. 


“aren't we going too 


he called 


‘We're on a course of eighty-six degrees, 
“At the next farm we change to one hundred and 


back. 
four.” 

That worried me. I knew our objective was a road be- 
tween Chaudun and Vierzy, and the only two towns in 
sight were on our left. Any change of direction to the 
south would only take us farther away from them. But 
before I could argue about it, our whole outfit was in a 
terrible mix-u 

We had run ‘addede into the rear end of the gth In- 
fantry. They were lying along a road, facing a large, 
deep, semi-circular ravine, and the ravine was full of 
Heinies. To the left and beyond the ravine was a stone 
farmhouse, completely surrounded by a high brick wall. 
That also was full of Boche machine guns. 

“Better not try to cross that road!” a doughboy yelled 
at me. “They got a machine gun trained right on it!” 

But I had to get across because Murray was plowing 
straight ahead. He was a Marine and Marines have sea- 
poing habits. Give one of them a compass bearing and 

will follow that little steel needle ’til elephants roost 
in trees. Murray led us right into and through the line 


established by the gth Infantry. 
bey doughboys immediately got up and came with 


I tried to shoo them back but they acted as if they 
hole I was some shell-shocked looie—not worth 
bothering with. And anyhow, no damn Marines were 
going to gs the gth Infantry. In about thirty seconds 
our squads and platoons were so badly mixed up there 
wasn't any way of knowing who commanded what. 
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We were all on the verge of piling down into that r. yin, 
together, when a barrage beat us to it. From somev here 
back in the forest, our artillery began sending across , 
flock of shells that barely scraped over our helmets. W¢ 
backed off in a hurry and watched the ravine being blast. 
ed like a rock quarry. And as long as the shelling lasted 
Murray couldn't follow that compass of his. 

It was a good thing for me too, because I needed 2 
breathing spell to get my outfit into some sort of sh ipe. 
The right of the 5 5th Company, aside from being all 
tangled up with doughboys, wasn’t bad; but the left 
was rapidly turning into a madhouse. 

That side had not been reached by our artillery ind 
the Boche were putting up a fight from the end of the 
ravine and the walled farm. These were charged by the 
tanks, Crabb, the left of the 55th, and about a battalion 
of the gth Infantry. In addition, a bunch of French 
Moroccans rose up out of nowhere and joined in the 
mélée! And I got the crazy idea that I could go down in 
there and straighten things out! 

The first man I ran into was an infantry major and he 

was plenty mad. 

“Pull your go'damn Marines out of here!” he yelled in 
my face. “Get over on the left where you belong and pro- 
tect my flank.” 

Well, he didn’t want me out of there any more than | 
wanted to get out. A lot too many bullets were flipping 
around to suit me and | didn’t like the looks of that major, 
either. He seemed as though he’d just as soon have tied 
into me as one of the Boche. Nevertheless, I wasn’t leav- 
ing without my men, even if they were scattered from the 
ravine over to the walled farm. 

Tooting a whistle, I waved one hand in circles over my 
head. The number of men that came trotting in, sut- 
prised me. It surprised the major, too. 

“Hey!” he protested. 


“You're getting some of my 
men.” 


I knew I was. In fact, | was getting a little of every- 

thing, including a squad of Moroccans. I tooted again. 
“Stop it!” the major squalled. “You're breaking up 

my formation.” 

‘He rushed off in an attempt to herd back those men 
who were obeying my signals. A number got turned 
around again, but quite a * kept on coming. No mat- 
ter what a soldier is doing, he thinks something else 
would be better. In no time at all, more than half a com- 
pany of men were assembled around me. Among the 
last to come in was Becker. 

‘What happened to Crabb?” I asked. 

Becker threw back his head and laughed. 

“He had enough of us. When he saw some of his own 
battalion attacking that town over there, he pulled out 
and went with them.” 

“Say,” | demanded, 

» 

Becker looked blank. 

“Why i it might be Paris for all I know. There aren't 


any signs around saying what town it is.” 


“is the name of that town Vier- 
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Tat’s the trouble with these darn wars. Somebody is 
alwe’s looking at a map and saying, “go to such-and-such 
,tcovn” and when you get there, you have no way of 
knowing whether you're in the right place or ten miles 

“C ‘heese-tt,” Whitey nudged me, “here comes that 
crazy Major again. 

“Go on back to the battalion 
and see what this guy wants.” 

The major had gotten a bright idea. He walked up and 
grabbed me by the arm. 

“All officers this way,” he said, giving me a pull. 

“We've taken the intermediate objective and I’ve called 
an officers’ meeting at eight-fifteen. We can get your 
men sorted out there.” 

Maybe I was dumb, but I knew I wasn’t attending any 
officers’ meeting held in plain sight of the Boche. Fritz 
was too handy with his artillery for that sort of stuff. I 
got my arm away from the major’s grip and went about 
forming up my gro up of men. 

The major, taking it for granted that I would follow 


,” L told Becker, ‘ 


TIL wait 


him, hurried off to his meeting. And, because he went / 


to the right, I went to the left, scitanile the walled farm. 
From there, I figured I could protect the doughboys’ flank 
and maybe get in touch with Crabb and our 1st Bat- 
talion. 

Reaching the farm, I looked up a road with an aband- 
oned tank on one side and saw Americans around the 
red-roofed town ahead. Before I could decide just what to 
do, my attention was diverted elsewhere. 


Right over us, the sky was all at once alive with air- 
planes. They zoomed and swooped, weaving a shifting 
pattern above our heads. Almost before we realized what 
was happening, the pattern untangled itself. Two planes 
rushed to the ground: the others straightened out, then 
circled like angry bees around a hive. They were Boche! 

One of them swept down, banked, and the pilot leaned 
out to look us over. He was near enough for me to see the 
glint of his eyes behind heavy goggles. The novelty of 
being so close to an enemy aviator was too much for me. 
With an irresistible impulse I brought my thumb up to 
my nose and wiggled four derisive fingers. 

“Look out!” Whitey yelled. “You made him mad.” 

I had indeed! That guy swapped ends so quick I didn’t 
even see him do it. The next second he was coming at us 
head on, machine guns blazing. Swirling, he gave us a 
second dose. A third time he swished by and hurled a 
small hand bomb in my direction. 

“Boy!” I got up from the dirt where I had tried to 
bury myself. “He certainly took me seriously, didn’t he?” 

Whitey rose from the prone position to admonish me 
severely. 

“You shouldn’t have did that, Mr. Cooke. We got 
enough guys to fight on the ground without you go 
picking "em out of the air.” 

“Yeah!” another voice behind me said, “what kind of 


games are you playing, anyhow?” 


“Look out! You made 
him mad.” 





I turned to find Lieutenant Jackson of the 18th Com- 
pany. 
“What brought you over here?” I asked. 
“Captain Wass sent me across to see what was on the 


left hank,” he grinned. “What shall I tell him you're do- 
ing—trying to join the air corps?” 


“Aw, pipe down,” | said, 


A lot of thoughts had flashed through my mind during 
those few moments on the ground. I couldn't shake off 
the belief that something was wrong with the way we 
were fighting that battle. 

“Look, Jack. How many towns do you see?” 

Jackson glanced to the left rear at the village Crabb 
and I had first seen on coming out of the woods; then at 
the other one just ahead. 

“Two,” he said without hesitation. 

“All right. Our objective is a road between two 
towns—Chaudun and Vierzy. Where are those towns?” 

Jackson had no answer for that, so I continued to ex- 

und. 

“Now, the Ninth Infantry was _— to be on our 
right, but they show up on our left. The Moroccans were 
supposed to be on our left and you can see for yourself 
they're in the middle. Everything looks cockeyed to me 
except those two towns. And if we are — to go 
between them, what are we doing ‘way off here to the 

right?” 


If either of us had a map we would have known that 
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our battalion was not too far to the right. Actually, it was 
just about where it belonged. The village to our left front 
was Chaudun. The one Crabb and I had first seen was 
la Croix de Fer. Vierzy was off to our right front, but 
down in such a deep ravine that even its highest spires 
were hidden from where we stood. 

Being without maps, Jackson and I relied upon our 
eves. To the north were two villages. Between them 
must be our objective: but our ee ae were adv: ancing 
almost due east. They must be off the course! Something 
had to be done! 


} 


I saw the thought coming up from the depths of {a 
son's eyes, like a swimmer rising to the surface of a 


100} 
We came to a tacit understanding. We would go bet vee; 
those two towns and take the division objective by our 


selves! 

Let those other fellows follow compasses and hx 
ficers’ meetings. We would use the brains and eve 
decorating us, there wouldn't be enough medals leit 
go fuel 


“Come on,” I said, “‘let’s go!” 


(To be continued ) 
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[he fact that the much-maligned efficiency report has 
remained substantially unchanged for all these years is 
prima facie evidence that no better instrument has been 
levised. But in spite of this the hue and cry persists; and 
| 


~~ a 


his certainly argues with equal eloquence that something 
is wrong. In this brief paper | intend to show what that 
something 1s and at the same time suggest a practical, 
work-a-day corrective. 

First, it appears desirable to clear the ground in order 
that my footing may be apparent to all. To this end | 
make two admissions. First, | concede that there are now 
and that there always will be a few officers who allow 
their prejudices to run away with them. These will sub- 
mit reports in which they deliberately underrate or over- 
rate their subordinates. Second, I agree that there still 
remain a few die-hards who refuse to admit that any one 
short of Bonaparte could meet the War Department 
definitions of “excellent” and “superior.” Fortunately, 
these two groups are so small that in a broad consideration 
of the subject they are virtually negligible. It is my con- 
sidered belief, then, that all other officers conscientiously 
attempt to make the efficiency report an accurate and 
impartial appraisal of character. 

And there 1s precisely where the system breaks down. 
The War Department evidently assumes that by the 
time an officer is called upon to evaluate his brothers, 
he will be a qualified judge of character. Just how Zar from 
the truth this is, is best evidenced by the riotous and ridi- 
culous inconsistencies that mark nearly every officer's 
eficiency file. Of course, in theory, every officer is a 
leader and it is the business of the leader to know men. 
But we are blind indeed if we accept this pronouncement 
of a theoretical ideal as an axiomatic truth. 

We are members of a practical profession. We do not 
take kindly to theory nor do we traffic in assumptions 
that can not be proved out of hand. We place our faith 
in schools, in training, and in salutary indoctrination. 
Since these things are true, it is strange indeed that we 
are willing to rely on a species of intuition in dealing with 
the most difficult and most important branch of military 
knowledge—the human psyche. . 






Mba 


I am aware that this statement will be contradicted. It 
will be pointed out that from the first day of our service 
we begin our study of man; not out of a book but in a 
laboratory of practical experience. That contention 1s only 
a half truth. The laboratory is there but the number of 
ofhcers who consciously apply themselves to a study of 
the specimens it contains ts amazingly tew. We observe 
the men and the junior officers with whom we work in 
much the same manner that we observe a body of water. 
We see only the surface and the manifestations of the 
surface. We have no idea what lies beneath. It is because 
we base our character appraisals on these surface mani- 
festations that the efhciency graphs do such an erratic 
dance. 


Let me put it another way. How many of us deliber- 
ately set out to study the character of those who work 
under us? Do you, for instance, make it a matter of duty 
to discover the weak points and the strong points of your 
subordinates? Do you daily conduct 
through a psychological microscope to determine their 


examine their 
emotional range? Do you study their action and reaction 
under the stimulant of success and praise, and under the 
depressant of failure and rebuke? Do you interest your 
self in what they read? In what they think? In what they 
admire? In what they fear? In what they dislike? And 
in the “why” of all these things? Do you consider the 
amount of leisure at their disposal and find out how they 
Do you really 
do these things? Do you know any one who does? I'll 
leave the answers to you. 


utilize it? Now be honest with yourself, 


In any event, I think you will agree with me that only 
through such a searching and continuous study can we 
arrive at a true evaluation of our subordinates. The ques- 
tion then is this: Can we train those officers who are now 
growing up in the service and those who have already 
grown up to probe beneath the superficialities of char- 
acter and discover the true man? I think so. Here is the 
method I propose. 

First, let us deal with the newly commissioned officer. 
The responsibility for his training devolves upon the com- 
pany commander under the direct supervision of the bat- 


Can we train officers to probe beneath superficialties of character? 
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talion commander. The regimental commander is at 
least morally charged with the duty of seeing that his 
subalterns are properly trained. Henceforth, a funda- 
mental part of that training should consist of a directed 
and continuous study of man and his behavior. 

This is the way that study should be conducted. The 
new arrival must first of all be shown that the theory of 
leadership virtually presupposes an intimate knowledge 
of human nature. The fundamental necessity of this 
knowledge must be emphasized. The intelligent com- 
pany commander will buttress his explanation by citing 
striking examples culled from his own experience in peace 
and from the experience of others in war. He must be 
particularly careful to underscore the point that this 
knowledge is not intuitive but only comes through con- 
scious and continuous study. 

Following this the captain must explain the efhiciency 
report. He must show the young officer that in effect it 
is a military character sketch of one man by another. He 
must stress the fact that it is the controlling factor in an 
officer's career, and that the responsibility devolving upon 
the reporting officer is a grave one indeed. He must show 
that in order to discharge this duty equitably a profound 
knowledge of man is necessary. 

After some such orientation as this, the new lieutenant 
will be told that his training in this difficult subject will 
start immediately. The noncommissioned officers in his 
platoon will be the initial subjects for study. At the end 
of three months he will be required to submit a complete 
efficiency report on each of these men. He will be warned 
that the company commander will require him to justify 
(either orally or in writing) every entry he makes on 
these reports, and that his own ratings in “judgment” 
and “intelligence” will be materially wallcnced by the 
soundness of his justifications. It must be made unmis- 
takably clear that the mere process of filling out the reports 
is relatively unimportant, the big thing being the thor- 
oughness and accuracy of his detailed observation during 
the three-months period as evidenced by the satiicitinne 
he will be called upon to make in defense of his ratings. 

This training procedure should be continuous through- 
out the ten years an officer is required to serve in the grade 
of lieutenant. By the end of that period he should ;™ a 
capable judge of character. His powers of observation 
should be needle- -sharp. The process of studying those 
under him should be a matter of second nature. In addi- 
tion to these manifest advantages, he will have made out 
hundreds of efficiency reports with the knowledge that 
every entry had to be justified in detail and that no “olitter- 
ing generalities would do. Can any one successfully con- 
tend that ten years of such training will not produce a tre- 
mendous improvement in an officer's ability to justly 
evaluate his brothers-in-arms? 

But this merely provides for the lieutenants. True 
enough the system if universally applied will eventually 
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result in an officers’ corps thoroughly indoctrinated vith 
the ideas I have tried to present. This, of course, the 
goal to be sought, but in the meantime isn t there some. 
thing we can do to quicken the judgment of those who 
already occupy the reporting grades? I believe so. | be. 
lieve we need merely modify the method I have alr idy 
outlined and move up a step or two in the chain of « 
mand. 

This is what I suggest. Let each regimental commiatider 
assemble his battalion and company commanders and tel! 
them that he intends to institute a training device de. 
signed to encourage a more accurate evaluation of sub- 
cothnane officers. This device is in no sense to be construed 
as an infringement of a reporting officer's right to evaluate 
a subordinate according to his own judgment. It is merely 
intended to aid him in achieving greater accuracy. To this 
end battalion commanders will submit jawbone reports on 
their company commanders to the regimental command- 
er; and company commanders will auenit similar reports 
on their lieutenants to battalion commanders. These re- 
ports will be submitted about January roth and will be 
held in strict confidence. As soon as they have served their 
purpose they will be destroyed. 

In each instance, the first concurring authority will re- 
quire the reporting officer to justify every entry he makes 
on a report. Generalities will not be accepted as satis- 
factory explanations. When an officer is unable to give 
a clear cut, logical, and factual explanation of an entry it 
should be pointed out to him that that entry is unfair 
whether it be superior or unsatisfactory for it shows a com- 
plete lack of detailed study and observation. This should 
be remedied before the official report is rendered, or the 
reporting officer will clearly show himself deficient in 
several items under which he himself must be graded. 
This is not a threat. It is a statement of fact. The officer 
who can give no adequate reason for an entry he makes on 
an eflency report can scarcely be regarded as a man of 
sound judgment or satisfactory intelligence. 

This device properly used should produce worthwhile 
results. If, however, the over-zealous convert it into a 
threat or seck to use it as a means whereby they, rather 
than the responsible officer, dictate the report, the whole 
purpose will be defeated. Used as a training medium and 
as a practical method of forcing reporting officers to study 
those under them as they should be studied, it will work. 

I have discussed this. proposition in considerable detail 
with one regimental commander and one battalion com- 
mander. Both have been enthusiastic over its possibili- 
ties and both have decided to put it into effect in their 
commands. Certainly, in justice to the individual and in 
justice to the service it merits a trial. That trial will un- 
doubtedly disclose collateral benefits that I have not 
touched on in this paper. Thus, I commit to your hands an 
idea that has lived long in my mind. I trust that it will 
not die a-borning. 
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There is required for the composition of a great com- 
mander, not only massive common sense and reasoning 
power, not only imagination, but also an element of leger- 
demain, an original and sinister touch which leaves the 
enemy puzzled as well as beaten.” —CHURCHILL. 


THE AMERICAN ofhicer who is forced to acquire his 
mil? ary experience through study and maneuvers can find 
instruction and inspiration in the career of Count Alfred 
von Schlieffen. Although he rose to prominence at a time 
when the Prussian army marched from victory to victory, 
Schlieffen’s experience in combat was extremely limited. 
He never led a company in action, never commanded a 
brigade or a division in war, never conducted a single 
campaign. Yet his position among the military great of 
the twentieth century is secure. Handicapped i in ol early 
years by bad eyesight and a shy, 
ultimately came to a 


hesitant manner, he 


SCHLIEFFEN 


by HA. 


DeWeerd 





boyhood days. In 1544 at the age of eleven, Schlieften and 
t Niesky msimaceed the battle of Kulm. 
Glowing with ers he wrote to his mother: "Ne ill 
we Prussians arrived did we deliver the final battle.” For 


his comrades a 


the rest, he impressed his teachers as having a keen but 
lazy mind and marked talents for self-expression. He was 
painfully depressed by the politic al squabbles in Prussia 
from 1848 to 1850, and he abandoned the idea of a career 
at law for that of the army. 
reluctance, for he feared that his faulty vision would hin- 


This was done with some 
der his chances for advancement. Once having committed 
himself, however, his apple ation to military study was 
intense. He became a profound student of Hannibal, 
Frederick the Great, and Napoleon. 

A term at the Kriegsakademie prepared him for a minor 
staff appointment, This caused him to be occupied with 
a map-making project while the Austro-Prussian armies 


struck down Denmark in 





the thought of the great Ger- 
man general al. Luden- 
dorff held Schlieffen to be 
“one of the greatest soldiers 
who ever lived.” In his strug- 
gle against adversity and ob- 
ey intellect and character 
were his sole weapons. 
Schlieffen was born in Ber- 
lin on February 28, 1833, of 
a Pommeranian family which 
had already distinguished it- 
self in the service of Prussia. 
He was educated at the school 
for the Moravian Brethren at 
Niesky, at the Joachimstahl 
gymnasium, and the Univer- 
sity of Berlin. Despite exist- 
ing legends to the contrary, 
he f ©-der few military traits 
in his youth; but an intense 
patriotism and a keen appre- 
ciation of the greatness of 
‘russia mark the Tetters of his 








Common sense, reasoning power, 
and a sinister touch. 


1864. His letters show how 
eagerly he followed the events 
of this campaign, and how he 
chafed at the slow and costly 
frontal attacks of the 
allies. 

The idea of deep flank at- 
tacks already dominated his 
He saw action in 1866 
at Sadowa as a member of the 
staff of Prince Albrecht’s cav- 
alry corps, but his 


German 


mind. 


activity 
was limited to carrying dis- 
patches and participating in a 
cavalry skirmish. For a few 
years prior to 1870, he served 
as an assistant to Count Wal- 
dersee, the military attaché in 
Parts. 

When the long- expected 
war with France 
1870, Schlieffen, much to his 
dismay, was detailed to guard 
the coast at Hamburg. While 


came in 
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the German armies were making history at Spicheren, St. 
Privat-Gravelotte, and Mars-la-Tour, he fretted on the 
shore of the North Sea waiting for a French landing force 
which never came. Released late in 1870, he took part in 
the Loire winter campaign on the staff of Grand Duke 
Frederick Francis of Mecklenburg. 

Here again bad luck dogged him. He happened to be 
present when the Grand Duke’s chief of staff, General 
Krenski, made certain stupid decisions. Being new at his 
post, and naturally tactful and difhdent, Schlieffen did not 
question the decisions of his superior. Greatly angered, 
Moltke immediately replaced Krenski, and although he 
left Schlieffen at his post, he repeatedly showed his dis- 
trust of the young officer. At the end of the war Moltke 
reported that Schlieffen would probably make a gallant 
commander in the field, but that he did not eve the 
character and self-assurance required of a staff officer. It 

was typical of Moltke’s greatness that he later reversed 
his opinion of Schlieffen. Fifteen years after this unfor- 
tunate incident he endorsed him as “fitted to occupy any 
post in the German army.” 


Shortly after the close of the war another misfortune 
befell Schlieffen. The death of his wife, Anna, in 1872, 
followed close upon his appointment to the staff of the 
XV Corps. His marriage to his cousin Anna Schlieffen 
was unquestionably a Sicsien event in his life. Her great 
confidence in his abilities had inspired him to surmount 
many early difficulties. In their courtship days and 
throughout their brief married life, she insisted that he 
would some day be chief of the general staff. Having felt, 
as he thought, ‘the ultimate blow of fortune in her death, 
his career from that time on was marked by utter fear- 
lessness and unselfish devotion to the welfare of the Ger- 
man army. After her death Schlieffen never wavered over 
a decision, never softened his words, never curried favor 
from anyone. His manner grew firm, his voice harsh, his 
touch cynical and sarcastic. He buried himself in his 
work, driving himself and his subordinates with a kind of 
damonic fury. For seven years, 1876- 1883, he was the 


much-feared and respected ‘commander of the 1st Guard 
Uhlan Regiment at Potsdam. 


II 


In 1883 Schlieffen was transferred to the 3d Section of 
the general staff concerned with information on France 
and Belgium. He found this assignment under his old 
colleague Waldersee highly congenial. After a term in 
this department, he was appointed head of the 2d Section 
in charge of Aufmarsch or mobilization plans. This gave 
him an opportunity to become familiar with two of the 
most important sections of the staff. 


On a long staff ride in 1886, the elder von Moltke put 
Schlieffen kr an exhaustive examination on all mat- 
ters pertaining to the military problems of Germany. At 
the conclusion he reported that Schlieffen was fitted for 
the highest office in the army. His application and indus- 
try coupled with his wide knowledge of military affairs 


November -Dece: she 


made him the logical successor to Waldersee as ch 


staff in 1591. 


He was now at the summit of his powers. Self-posse sed, 
aristocratic, and soldierly, he appeared to combine the 
qualities of a guard officer and a philosopher. No or 
the staff was left in doubt about the standard of wor 
required. Woe to the stuffed shirt or dilettante who tried 
to ‘get by” Schlieffen with a superficial knowledge oi the 
work at hand! Officers left his room breathless from his 
reprimands. “Colonel, you made the same mistake two 
years ago,” he might say. He would listen to a report with 
half-closed eyes, playi ing with a paper knife. At the slight- 
est inaccuracy, he ki. £° rasp out a correction and prove 
the officer wrong on the spot. The range of his precise 
knowledge was disconcerting. He could speak with au- 
thority on the characteristics of French mountain artillery, 
on the formation of a Russian infantry division, on the 
training of the Italian Alpine corps, or on the armament 
of British warships on distant stations. During the Moroc- 

can crisis of 1905 an official from the Foreign Offce was 

speaking before a council of German leaders on certain 
phases of the crisis. He mentioned the distance between 
two rather unimportant towns in Morocco as being 150 
kilometers. Instantly, but courteously, Schlieffen corrected 
him. The distance was 130 kilometers. Irritated, the For- 
eign Office expert called for large scale maps—which only 
proved Schlieflen right. A matter of twenty kilometers 
might mean little to a diplomat, but it meant a day's 
march to Schlieffen with all its problems of transport and 
supply. 

His memory was unfailing; all his lectures and critiques 
were delivered without a note. In oral as well as written 
expression he was brilliant and lucid. Those who have 
read the heavy-footed translation of his Cannae may smile 
at this observation, but many of his passages will stand 
comparison to the greatest classics in military literature. 
From his description of the pursuit after Leipzig, one can 
gain an impression of Schlieffen’s powerful and figurative 
language. He wrote: 

Even though Bliicher’s soldiers grew weary [of the pursuit] 
the horsemer: on the fallow steed did not. Hunger and sick- 
ness gathered in a richer harvest than the edge of the sword 
would have been able to reap. Along the road, in the ditches 
thousands of human wrecks terminated their agonized ex- 
istence. 

Though many of his works are not military history in 
the strictest sense, Schlieffen had the makings of a great 
military historian. But his mind was too closely featened 
upon the task of serving the German army to allow him 
the detachment of view required of a true military his- 
torian. All the military aspects of a situation seemed to 
range themselves in Schlieffen’s mind automatically. 
Should he be listening to a report on a tactical exercise, he 
might interrupt wih: an apparently irrelevant observation 
about the tests of a new mortar. The astonished officer 
making the report could hardly surmise that the chief had 
leaped ‘far beyond the immediate implications of his report 
and had already added a new factor to the problem. 
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| lis concentration on military matters was so great that 
ic cused him to be regarded as mildly eccentric. Once, 
wh: e traveling through East Prussia by train, his atten- 
rior was called to a particularly beautiful stretch of 
senery. He gazed out of the carriage window for a mo- 
ment and grunted: ““The hills are not adaptable for de- 
fense, and the river is of slight value as a military ob- 
stacle.”” 

Though apparently a harsh taskmaster and a stinging 
critic, Schlietten, remembering his own unfortunate ex- 
perience in 1871, was always careful in condemning an 
officer. His criticisms were made with a nice accuracy. 
Now and then he atoned for his harsh words with a touch 
of humor. ““Vexation and ill-humor,” he used to say, “can 
scarcely be avoided in map maneuvers.” Again he would 
assert: “For the purpose of judging others I have evolved 
a measuring stick from the consciousness of my own im- 
rfections.” His most common advice to young officers 
was: “Be more than you appear to be.” He rewarded his 
favorites in strange ways—giving them special problems 
on their holidays! “‘Now you can give your whole atten- 
tion to the matter without interruption.” Kuhl relates 
that one Christmas Eve the old general presented him with 
a Christmas present in the form of a difficult strategic 
problem; the requirement—an operations plan. Think- 
ing to salvage a few hours of the two-day Christmas break 
to himself, Kuhl worked most of the night and Christ- 
mas Day to complete his assignment. Schlieffen, much 
pleased with his industry, rewarded him with a second 
problem to solve on the following day! 

During the years he was at the head of the General 
Staff, a corps of able officers: Frangois, Hoffmann, Dell- 
mensingen, Seeckt, Hindenburg, Freytag-Loringhaven, 
Kuhl, Wetzell, von der Goltz, and Ludendorff came un- 
der his stimulating influence. 
Germany's military position in 1891 was sufficiently dif- 
ficult to cause Schlieffen to regard his task as “‘a very heavy 
one.” France was eager to avenge the defeat of 1870, and 
German blunders in diplomacy had almost driven Russia 
into an alliance with Germany’s traditional enemy. Until 
1873 the elder von Moltke had been able to contemplate 
an offensive against France and Russia simultaneously. 
But the rapid recovery of France and the construction of 
fortified positions in the Belfort, Epinal, Longwy, Toul, 
and Vailas areas, with secondary positions at Besangon, 
Langéres, Dijon, Rheims, Lyons, and Paris, made this 
lan impractical. The only gap in the French fortified 
ne was the Trou¢e de Charmes, a sort of colossal booby 
trap left intentionally _ to et up an unwary invader. 

As a consequence of these developments and on account 
of the German-Austrian alliance, Moltke in 1879 made 
plans for an offensive against Russia with a defensive cam- 
paige against France. He was willing to abandon Alsace 
and Lorraine and looked for a decisive battle against the 
French in the Mainz-Frankfurt area after the enemy had 
been weakened by the investment of Metz and Strassburg 
and when their extended communications would invite a 
flank attack. If the French invaded Germany by way of 
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Belgium and Luxemburg, Moltke would strike northward 
at their flank. Waldersee, who succeeded Moltke, found 
little to change in these plans; but he would not venture 
an offensive in Russia during the wet seasons of the year. 
Such was the state of German military plans when Schlief- 
fen took over the general scaff in 1891. 


Ill 


In 1894 the Franco-Russian alliance made a war on two 
fronts a certainty for Germany. The rapid development 
of the military establishments in both these countries plus 
the limitless manpower of Russia set the problem for 
Schlieffen. In brief he had to fight a victorious war against 
superior numbers on two fronts. To be certain of his vic- 
tory, he had to plan for a quick annihilating battle against 
one of his adversaries after the model of the classical vic- 
tories, Cannae, Leuthen, or Austerlitz. After this victory 
he would be able to concentrate all his power against the 
second antagonist. 

His first step was to increase the general staff from 11 
to 16 departments and the personnel from 50 to 162 of- 
ficers. This gave him an instrument of great flexibility 
and usefulness. Then he championed the introduction of 
heavy mobile field artillery in the German army as a coun- 
ter to the French fortification measures. Although a cav- 
alry officer, Schlieffen showed a keen appreciation of the 
technical and mechanical aspects of modern war. As could 
be expected, his heavy howitzer program met with stub- 
born resistance from many old-line artillery officers. The 
guns would be too heavy. They would lessen the mobility 
of units. Schlieffen asked them if they had seen the twelve 
pounders of Frederick the Great. They were heavier and 
more awkward than the projected weapons. If “Old Fritz” 
could move his pieces, they could handle the new guns. 
Once the heavy howitzer program was adopted, many of 
the protesting officers became enthusiasts. A vogue for 
heavy and heavier artillery set in. Lesser officers talked 
glibly of breaking through the Belfort-Epinal-Toul-Ver- 
dun impasse. But Schlieffen was not interested in smash- 
ing French masonry in the south; his heavy artillery pro- 
gram was conceived for quite a different purpose. With 
this armament he hoped for a rapid break-through of the 
less heavily fortified area in the north: Liege-Namur-Mau- 
beuge, Antwerp. 

Schlieffen’s plan for a decisive battle with France was 
evolutionary in its development. His mind ran to the solu- 
tion of his problem in something like the following fash- 
ion: A campaign in Russia might, as in 1812, drag out 
endlessly due to the absence of decisive objectives and the 
immense areas involved. France—the highly prepared 
and aggressive énemy—must be struck down first. The 
great development in the size of modern armies, the rise 
of industrial civilization made it possible to place a great 
part of a nation’s manpower in the field. The network of 
railways in Germany and France made it feasible to trans- 

rt these masses to the battle area and supply them. If 
hits masses of troops were simply thrown to the frontier 





in approximately equal strength by both sides, senseless 
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GERMAN CONCENTRATION IN THE WEST. Ersatz 


slaughter and stalemate were the only predictable results. 
The sole way to gain a quick ascendency over mass armies, 
thought Schlieffen, was to strike deep at their flanks, en- 
dangering their vital communications, driving them, 
through thee very size, into confusion and destruction. 
These ideas were the fruits of his study of Hannibal, Fred- 
erick the Great, Napoleon. 


No minor victory was sought; Schlieffen desired nothing 
short of the destruction of the French field armies. To at- 
tain these titanic results, immense risks had to be faced. 
The Russians were to be allowed almost free run in East 
Prussia. The French were to be deliberately baited into 
an offensive in Lorraine. The right wing of the German 
armies opposite the Dutch-Belgian frontier had to be made 
as strong as possible. Belgium, Holland, and Luxemburg 
had to be used as a passageway for the armies in the north, 
neutrality or no neutrality. As General Bliss said, “Schlief- 
fen saw no hope, indeed there was no other hope but to 
strike the French armies in the flank.” Once through Bel- 
gium the German armies, pivoting on the line Metz- 
Thionville, would out-lank and outnumber the French 
armies in the north. The enemy would be forced to fight 
under adverse conditions, their front reversed. In con- 
fusion they would be driven to destruction in the Juras and 
against the Swiss frontier. To use Schlieffen’s words: 

The Germans can feel assured, if they stick to their own 
operations, that the French will quickly turn about (from 

_ their mvasion of Lorraine)—in the direction from which the 

greater danger threatens. It is therefore imperative that the 

Germans be as strong as possible on the right wing, for there 

the decisive battle is to be expected. The decision should fall 


in northern France. The bataillon carré on the right flank 


, Landwehr, and line of communication troops not shown. 


should be so strong that the French and their Allies can be 

driven against the rear of their fortress front and against th 

frontier of Switzerland. Thus by a huge envelopment of the 

French and British a colossal Cannae should be prepared 

Antwerp and Paris should be invested by Reserve and Ersatz 

corps, but the decision lies not at these fortresses, but in the 

surrounding of the field army. 

One distinguished American soldier has described this 
brilliant program as a “masterpiece of divination, abso- 
lutely sound from any angle it may be approached. " 

It is somewhat misleading to speak of “the Schlieffen 
Plan”; it was in reality a military conception which was 
modified from time to time. There were two principal 
programs, that of 1905-06 and that of 1912. They were 
not plans in the sense that Germany had the necessary re- 
sources to carry them out at that time. Never, during 
Schlieffen’s tenure as chief of staff did he have the troops 
required for the program of 1g05, but he hoped they would 
be available before Armageddon came. One feature of 
both programs to which Schlieffen attached utmost im- 
portance was the despatch of six Ersatz corps in the wake 
of the I and II German armies. These troops were to be 
raised on mobilization, and their presence in the battle 
area would enable the armies of the right wing to devote 
their whole attention to the encirclement and destruction 
of the French field armies. 

He did not expect to achieve these great results with- 
out losses, but victory would be certain if the right wing 

was strong enough. ‘The accompanying chart shows the 
gradual increase in the number of troops allotted to the 
German armies in the north. According to the program 


*Based on Boetticher, Der Lehrmeister des neuzeitlichen Krieges 
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of go5-06, the German front on the 31st day of mobili- 
zat on would be Abbéville, Amiens, St. Quentin, Rethel, 
Dicdenhofen, Saarburg. The encircling program of the 
northern armies from that time on is shown in Map 1.° 
he German Reichstag commission which investigated 
the causes for the German collapse in 1918 shed some new 
light on the Schlieffen program of 1905-06. Dr. J. V. 
Bredt, the chairman of one of the subcommittees, shows 
in his Die Belgische Neutralitat und der Schlieffensche 
Feldzugplan that Schlieften fully appreciated the political 
consequences of the violation of Belgian neutrality. But 
with a subtle approach, sadly lacking in the direction of 
German affairs in 1914, Schlieffen planned to mass his 
armies on the Dutch-Belgian border without a declaration 
of war. To this move the French could respond in only 
one way. They would be forced to counter by occupying 
the heights of the Meuse in Belgium as the only area suit- 
able for defense. Thus France, not Germany, would ac- 
tually be the first to violate Belgian neutrality. Schlieffen 
believed that Holland could be won over by diplomatic 
means. This exceedingly subtle opening gambit was never 
ut to the test. It is known, however, that the variants 
of Plan XVII envisaged the possible operation of French 
troops in Belgium and Luxemburg, so that one may con- 
clude it had a reasonable chance of success. Had this 
gigantic ruse de guerre been carried off, it would have 
ranked among the great feats of military legerdemain in 
history. 
In 1905-06 there seemed to be little reason for doubting 


*Based on Foerster, Graf Schlieffen und der Weltkrieg. 





the success of Schlieffen’s program. The Japanese army 
had just punctured the legend of Russian military prowess 
in Manchuria. The risks of an invasion of East Prussia 
were sensibly lessened. The Austro-Hungarian armies 
could be expected to keep the Russians more or less occu- 
pied. Schlieffen respected the French armies, but he did 
not over-value them. In the matter of heavy artillery and 
tactics, he knew them to be perfectly prepared IN 1905 
for the war of 1870. He anticipated the intervention of 
England but felt hes the British expeditionary force would 
suffer the common fate of the French armies. The British 
fleet was a different matter. Unlike some ‘‘dry land’”’ sol- 
diers, notably Foch and Joffre, who valued the British 
Fleet as worth “‘less than one bayonet,” Schlieffen regarded 
British sea power as an extremely important factor. This 
was particularly true in case the war dragged out. Then 
German commerce would be driven from the seas, and 
the shortage of raw materials would slowly lower Ger- 
many’s fighting efficiency. In time he came to regard 
Italian aid in Alsace as an illusion. 

Not all German soldiers could follow Schlieffen’s flight 
into the military stratosphere. He observed somewhat rue- 
fully that * ‘orthodox soldiers generally prefer an orderly, 
efficient, frontal attack to all other tactical operations, no 
matter whether the enemy or position are weak or strong.” 
He complained that the idea of destruction which formed 
the basic principle of Napoleonic operations and predomi- 
nated in the battles of Frederick the Great was being for- 
gotten in the Russo-Japanese War. He warned against 
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MAP 2—THE CONCEPTION OF 1912. Schlieffen was willing to gamble. 


following what he called the precepts of the new gods in 
Manchuria. 

Schlieflen appears to be one of the first military thinkers 
to foresee the “‘total” war in which all the military, eco- 
nomic, and industrial resources of a nation would be in- 
volved. This made him all the more eager to insure the 
success of his great envelopment program by keeping the 
right wing strong. He wanted the strength ratio of the 
northern armies to the southern armies to be 7 to 1. 

With remarkable accuracy he predicted what would hap- 
pen in case a quick decision was not reached against 
France. He said: 

Then the war will take a course in which the German forces 
will move to and fro (from the Western Front to the Eastern 
Front) pushing the enemy back here and there and again 
yielding to the adversary. To sum up, the war would drag 


on with disadvantages and growing disintegration to the Ger- 


man forces and with the possible intervention of other 
powers. 

His desire for a short war was based in part upon his 
belief that the economic set-up of modern industrial states 
could not endure a long conflict. The World War demon- 
strated that in this particular Schlieffen was wrong, but 
almost every notable military leader in the world except 
Lord Kitchener made the same mistake in 1914. Schlief- 
fen was willing to gamble with Germany’s fate by stak- 
ing his pile on an overpowering right wing, but he realisti- 
cally faced the possibility of failure. If success was not 


achieved in the first great effort at env elopment, Schlieften 
would say to the diplom ats: 


“Make the best peace you 
can at once.” 


IV 


In 1905, at the age of seventy-two Schlieffen suffered a 
painful injury while riding. He recovered from this in- 
jury slowly and the Emperor began to consider his suc- 
cessor. In the main Schlieffen’s relations with the Emperor 
were friendly but rather distant. He put his views of the 
requirements of the army before the civil government and 
defended them with all his power. But once their decision 
was made, he accepted it without further question. He 
tried hard in the maneuvers of 1905 to get the Kaiser in- 
terested seriously in the military problems of the Empire, 
but the Supreme War Lord remained incurably super- 
ficial when it came to military matters. It hurt Schlieffen 
to learn that the Kaiser had picked the younger Moltke 
to succeed him before he resigned. 

After his retirement in 1906 Schlieffen tried to refrain 
from comment on the work of his successor, but when 
Moltke kept his major conception of an encirclement of 
the French armies and proceeded to weaken the vital right 
wing, the old man could no longer hold his peace. In a 
celebrated anonymous article in the Deutsche Revue in 
1909 he called attention to the fatal consequences of these 
steps and outlined what he considered to be a sound mili- 
tary program for Germany. The article was so well writ- 
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cen and authoritative in character that it was widely be- 
\je: od at the time to have come from the pen of Schlieffen.* 
Th article produced repercussions in ci and Russia 
as well as in Germany, but it did not change the program 
of Moltke. 

|) order to meet the new conditions arising from French 
military measures and the regenetation of the Russian 
army, Schlieffen in 1912 made his final revision of the 
program for destroying the French armies. He was now 
out of power and his unofficial “plan” is based largely on 
his conversations with General von Hahnke, his son-in- 
law. Schlieffen proposed that the encircling stroke be made 
with a force of no less than 21 army corps between Abbe- 
ville and St. Quentin. He also advocated an attack in the 
south from the area Diedenhofen-Saarburg to complete 
the disaster of the French. The Cannae then would be 
complete. To make these attacks possible Schlieffen 
wanted to amalgamate the regular and reserve divisions 
and raise the army to the strength of 51 uniform corps. 
This 1912 program is illustrated by Map 2.* 

The question has often been raised as to whether or not 
the French military authorities were aware of the essential 
features of the Schlieffen program. Maurice Paléologue 
writing in the Revue des Deux Mondes for October 1, 
1932, declares that the French Intelligence Service ob- 
tained a copy of the Schlieffen plan in 1904 through the 
treachery oF a high-ranking German officer. But since the 

lan was not completely formulated until 1g05, one must 
conclude that M. Paléologue (known to historians for his 
lack of accuracy) is merely repeating hearsay. If the 
French did have early knowledge of the program, they 
did not alter their military dispositions on that account. 
In 1909 Schlieffen’s Deutsche Revue article told them all 
they needed to know about the program. As evidence that 
the article was widely read in France, it may be pointed 
out that there was some talk of a French Schlieffen Plan 
to meet the German one, but all this was forgotten in the 
mystic devotion to Plan XVII and to the offensive a l’out- 
rance. 

Some French writers, particularly General Dupont in 
his Le Haut Commandement Allemand en 1914, attempt 
to cover up the French miscalculation of the German forces 
west of the Meuse in 1914. But the report of the German 
order of battle handed to Joffre by the French Intelligence 
Service shows that this miscalculation was very real.* One 
must conclude, therefore, that if the French actually knew 
about the Schlieffen program, they were so full of the 
offensive spirit of Colonel Grandmaison that they did not 
care where the German troops were. 


The Russians also studied the Deutsche Revue article, 
for they held maneuvers after 1gog in which they at- 
tempted to avoid an encircling battle of the Tannenburg 
variety. Between 1909 and 1914, however, they must 
have forgotten the formula. Tannenburg was a typical 


Schlieffen victory; it would have delighted his soldierly 





_ *Now included in Schlieffen’s works under the title Der Krieg 
in der Gegenwart. 
“Based on Foerster, op. cit. 
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heart. To a certain extent it was prepared for in his 
maneuver of 1905 in which a smaller Red Army (IV 
Corps Hindenburg-Frangois) defeated a larger Blue Army 
advancing from Leipzig in the direction of the river Saale. 

Though Schlieffen had no opportunity to prove his mili- 
tary qualities in battle, “‘there abided in him an incom- 
parable military fire.” His qualities as a commander are 
most clearly revealed in his critiques and staff maneuvers. 
He was tireless in his effort to make clear the necessity 
for and the means of attaining an annihilating victory. As 
his program of encirclement developed, he stressed the in- 
evitability, indeed, the desirability of a German with- 
drawal in the center and left flank so that the enemy would 
be deeply committed and could not escape the net. But 
he realized that patriotism and local interest would act 
against even the temporary surrender of any German terti- 
tory to the enemy. Thus, in his war games of 1g05, Schlief- 
fen, who wanted the French to make a deep penetration 
into German territory between Metz and Strassburg, or- 
dered the German army commander to retreat. After the 
French forces were irrevocably committed, he theoretically 
destroyed them by an attack against their flanks and rear. 
In 1914 Moltke was willing to let the battle develop in the 
hands of his generals, timidly trying from time to time, 
to keep them in line with directives. The reader is familiar 
with what actually took place.® 

To Schlieffen it was the business of the Chief of the 
General Staff of the Field Armies to command and not 
to coordinate. He knew that a great Cannae could not be 
brought about by wishful thinking, that willful, self-cen- 
tered army commanders under the stress of a rapidly 
changing battle are not likely to be controlled by the pos- 
session of a common objective. For example, on the 22d 
day of mobilization in the maneuvers of 1905 a gap ap- 

ared between the I and II German armies. In 1914 
(August 27), Moltke was content to make suggestions, 
but in 1905 Schlieffen ordered the II] German army to 
march against the rear of what appeared to be two hostile 
armies (in 1914 the V French Army) and saved the 
situation. 


As for drawing any troops away from the vital right 
wing, he told the German commander in East Prussia not 
to expect the transfer of a single corps from the west until 
after the decision had been reached. With rare foresight 
he warned against premature optimism which was certain 
to follow the initial successes of the armies in the west. 
He would have been the first to condemn the “hurrah 
mood” which characterized German GHQ in August, 
1914. 

Schlieffen knew that there were few real Cannaes in the 
history of the world. For such an achievement “‘a Hanni- 
bal was needed on one side and a Terentius Varro on the 
other.” He was particularly eager to have Germany face 
her great military trial with a leader of unshakable resolu- 


*Les Armées francaises dans la Grande Guerre, Tome I, Vol. I. 
Annex, Doc. 342. 


*See Tindall, “The Will of the Leader,” INFANTRY JoURNAL, 
November-December, 1936, et seq. 
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tion, serenity, and iron will. “A great commander,” he 
“must be able to endure great blows with 

“His inner fire should be lighted from the 
altar of the gods themselves.’’ With a sufficient knowledge 
of the history and art of war, the great commander ‘‘would 
know how everything happened, how it was bound to 
Sensing the 
fact that Germany was hazarding ler future on the ap- 
pointment of “a new Benedeck,” his last days were ren- 
dered unhappy by the fear that the younger Moltke would 
not measure up to the demands of war. 

On January 4, 1913, with Berlin under a blanket of 
snow the old soldier lay dying. In his delirium he tried 
Once 
he became lucid for a moment but only delivered himself 
of a platitude to the effect that great issues depend on little 
things. Then, as the moment of release approached, he 
ri ce himself with great effort and earnestly pleaded with 
his son-in-law, General von Hahake: “It must come to a 
fight. Make the right wing strong!” With this effort to 


foster the military warfare of the German Empire he died. 
V 

Since the war Schlieffen’s reputation has steadily grown. 

On February 28, 1928, Germany held a national festival 

Schlieffen Tag—in honor of the great soldier. At that 

time General von Seeckt held him up as the model and in- 

spiration of the new German army. Today, he is com- 


. greater than the elder 


used to say, 
steadfastness.” 


happen, and how it would happen again.’ 


to communicate with the members of his family. 


monly referred to in Germany as 


Moltke.” 


* 


IN TIME OF PEACE, when the will and courage are subject to the re sponsibility of fewer 
trials than in the time of war, the worth of an officer is, as a rule, exclusively deter- 
mined by his intelligence, whilst this guarantees success in war to a far less degree. 
Hence the frequent disappointments in the persons of generals who have in peacetime 
been prematurely promised 4 great future, and upon whom sure hopes have been un- 


warrantably based.—von pER GOLTZ 
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And yet after all is said Schlieffen did not fight hi. de. 
cisive battle with the French. What would have happ ned 
in the event remains now and must always remain i the 
His reputation rests exclusively or hi 
magnificent peacetime achievements. The greatest of t res 

was the plan he bequeathed his country and the Car nx 
indoctrination that accompanied that plan. 


realm of theory. 


In the hands of Moltke the great plan fell to pieces; not 
of itself but through a progressive emasculation. Only o; 
the Eastern Front, at Tannenburg and at Lodz, was the 
Schlieffen concept brought to full Hower. Today these ew: 
battles are described as “the best conceived operations , 


the whole war.” 


Once the trench line closed its paraly zing grip on the 
battlefields of Europe, the inspired concepts ia Schlieffen 
gave way to the squalor of siege war. In such a war intel- 
lect had little place. One writer has referred to it as a 
colossal intellectual bankruptcy: 

One that doomed millions of men for four years thereafter 
to watch each other from burrows in the earth a few yards 
apart, striking to kill now and again as the opportunity of 
fered, not in hate, but soberly, impersonally, with the sacred 
sense of duty which is the distinguishing badge of civilized 
war. 

It was to avoid just such senseless butchery that Schlief- 
fen conceived and elaborated his merciful stroke gf an- 
nthilation. For by his audacity, 1 imagination, and states- 
manlike vision he has earned his place among the military 
great. Through sheer force of intellect, the soldier who 
never fought a battle stands with the immortals. 
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hy James fnthony Reilly 


TO THE UNTHINKING, caution is the cousin of 
cowardice. Because the classic achievements of arms have 
usually been examples of audacity, the military tradition 
has never given caution an honorable place. The great 
military figures of the past were, for the most part, im- 

tuous men who knew not caution; men who frequently 
acted first and thought later. Many of those whose suc- 
cesses are the highlights of history hold their niches 
through a heedlessness which might have plunged them 
into defeat had circumstances been even slightly different. 
But in retrospect their gambling odds look shorter and 


their dangers are dimmed by the glory of success. 


The successful campaigns and the brilliant victories 
are studied for their lessons, and for the Great Captains’ 
“secrets.” To be sure, the battles of the past hold lessons 
to be learned, and perhaps a few stray secrets. The advice 
to “read and reread the campaigns of the Great Captains” 
is as good today as when it was first given, but those classic 
campaigns must be studied with a suspicious alertness to 
distinguish practicable principles from outmoded meth- 
ods. This is not as simple as it sounds. For war 1s chang- 
ing, rapidly and radically, and the changes are creating a 
necessity for an officer type quite different from the dash- 
ing, devil-may-care, reckless breed that has led the world’s 
armies from time immemorial. Modern war requires com- 
manders more coolly courageous, thoroughly considerate 
and prudently cautious. he ideal commander for the 
wars of the future has had no prototype. 

New lessons not in the curriculum of the past are yet 
to be learned; new secrets of military success lie in various 
corners of our civilization. A primary lesson of modern 
war is the conservation of its basic material—manpower. 
It is a lesson but partially learned. It might be the next 
Great Captain’s “secret,” for the outstanding characteristic 


of modern warfare is the tremendous destructiveness of 
modern weapons. 

Wars are no longer the feuds of monarchs, with small 
professional armies secking to outpoint each other, but 
bitter struggles of peoples with large and preponderantly 
amateur armies striving to outkill each other. The Clause- 
witz theory, that only through the destruction of the 
enemy's forces can victory be achieved, is truer today than 
ever. Wars won on points are things of the past; future 
wars end only in knockouts. 

We come to the point. The machine age has brought 
a tremendous increase in the fire power of infanery, a. 
plied the destructiveness of artillery, invented new weap- 
ons and more deadly methods of employi ing old ones. But 
no mechanical improvements in body defense have ap- 
peared, nor are likely. The only defense of the battalions 
that must pit flesh against scientific destructiveness is 
knowledge and intelligent command. 

The most rudimentary intelligence can see that in this 
era when an enemy can cover miles of terrain with a 
blanket of death, caution is as essential as courage. Cour- 
age without caution can be as disastrous as caution without 
courage. Properly blended, these two abstract elements 
can increase the effectiveness and reduce the cost of every 
operation. 

In giving caution equality with courage we break with 
tradition, and bow to the mechanical age and the new 
warfare. Before the coming of the present century cau- 
tion was decidedly a detriment to combat efficiency. Those 
were the days when aggressiveness, recklessness, and 
bravery could decide the day. Courage can still decide the 
day, but it must be tempered with prudence or it will 
bring defeat. There will always be need for gallantry and 
individual daring, but rashness went out when modern 
weapons came in. 


Military caution can be divided into two classes: com- 
bat caution and command caution. The former is, of 
course, the soldier's employment of care for himself on 
the battlefield, in accordance with his training. Before 
1914 combat caution was rather rudimentary, but the 
World War brought highly developed field fortifications, 
the art of belly crawling, extensive training in individual 
and small-unit security and the end of the Horatius-At- 
The-Bridge idea of battlefield behavior. 

Command caution is just what its name implies, but it 
is a field far less developed than combat caution. Its de- 
velopment has been held back by that inspiring friend and 
enervating enemy of armies—Tradition. Command cau- 
tion is not generally instilled in officers because it 1s 
thought it might tend to make them unaggressive. But 
are there any grounds for this apprehension? If the soldier 
can have combat caution drilled into him without develop- 
ing cowardice, cannot an officer be taught command cau- 


-RASHNESS WENT OUT WHEN 
MODERN WEAPONS CAME IN 
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tion without acquiring habits of vacillation? Is the ofhcer 
more impressionable and less adaptable than the enlisted 
man? There can be little difference of opinion on these 
questions. 

The sensible use of caution in the command of troops 
is no longer inglorious, for today three or four squads 
manning a dozen well placed machine guns can decimate 
a regiment in an hour's hghting. And decimated regi- 
ments do not win wars. “Keep down the casualties” 
must be a paramount consideration in the execution of 
every mission, for modern war has facilities for wholesale 
slaughter. Consequently the tacit contempt for prudence 
chat has always dominated military thought must join 
geometrical strategy, massed formations, the saber charge, 
the musket, lance and broadsword in the picturesque 
limbo of war's antiquity. 

Command caution must begin in the service schools 
and military literature. At present many things deter its 
development. Not the least of these is the fact that cau- 
The student who 
showed in map problems the caution he would naturally 


tion is seldom considered creditable. 


display in war, would certainly not lead the class. So he 
disregards the battlefield necessity for caution and submits 
what he hopes is an approved solution, aware, perhaps, 
that in the field he would follow a different course of 
action. And unless he is an officer of exceptionally strong 
character his mentality 1s being pressed into a sort of 
“shoot-the-works, what-the-hell’”” mold. 

Then too, there is the indiscriminate emphasis on ag- 
gressive initiative, sure to inculcate a spirit of rashness in 
impressionable young officers. Neck-or- nothing 4 initiative 
in juniors can be the deciding factor in an army's success, 
and there are innumerable cases to prove it. But the de- 
structive powers of modern weapons make it necessary 
that blind aggressiveness be tempered by a bit of cir- 
cumspection. It is a serious mistake to assume that the 
use of caution necessarily implies a defensive spirit and 
involves the sacrifice of the initiative. The most smash- 
ing offensives can be shining examples of command 
caution. 

Guilty also are the proverbs and platitudes that plague 
the profession of arms long after the realities of warfare 
have blasted their truth. Even in the latest writing on 
the art of war we find heroic nonsense. ‘“When in doubt, 
attack” is frequently encountered. Of course, you risk 
slaughter of your command when you attack into an un- 
known situation, but it is an admirable adage; and in- 
finitely more heroic than, for instance, “When in doubt, 
find out.” 
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In a large sense command caution can be basec op 
‘When in doubt, find out,” for in no activity 1s it as ‘ru 
as in war that knowledge is power. But penetrating the 
fog of war and finding out requires a greater inte! ect 
than that which simply sends units to probable dest: uc. 
tion in blind attacks. Fortunately, means and methods 
of finding out are becoming rapidly more available » ith 
the development of combat intelligence. This important 
branch of the military art has recently made great stricles, 
Its clever devices and completeness of organization offer 
an army the continuous knowledge of enemy activity so 
wartare of today. Mod- 
ern war necessitates a maximum of fresh knowledge ~ 
a minimum of stale supposition. Many a disaster of ¢! 
World War was the result of a ghastly guess. 


necessary to the swiftly moving w 


Combat intelligence is not a subject solely for S-2. One 
man cannot know enough about it to suffice the whole 
regiment. Command caution demands that every officer, 
especially of the infantry, who might ever be called upon 
to command a unit in war, thoroughly school himself in 
combat intelligence. 

Last but not least, consider the field wherein command 
caution can find its most fruitful application—the realm 
of useless operations, large and small. Every student knows 
that in virtually every war the energies, personnel, and 
resources of armies were dissipated and squandered in use- 
less and sometimes aimless operations. Even the classic 

campaigns are not free from minor engagements utterly 
without strategical or tactical purpose: sacrifices to the 
ambition of subordinate commanders. Fighting for fight- 
ing’s sake was silly in Caesar’s time, and cannot be con- 
doned today. The toll of modern weapons is far too great 
to permit indulgence i in purposeless skirmishing. 

In many wars the losing side lost enough men in worth- 
less operations to have turned the tide in their favor. In 
the World War there were eight and a half million killed 
and twenty-one million wounded. Thirty million casual- 
ties! A large percentage of these were suffered in useless 
operations by the follies, vanities, and whims of officers of 
all ranks in all armies. The manpower wasted might have 
decided the war either way in 1916 or early 1917 

The lesson of the first war where modern weapons and 
ancient ideas were intrenched side by side should be ap- 
parent. The destinies of nations depend on men who 
know that the swashbuckling era is gone. The decison 
will go to the commander whose troops will fight and 
win—and live to fight again. 
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This study of the employment and operation 


of the organic motor vehicles in the infantry A, I 


regiment was prepared by the 29th Infantry. 
It is based on the exhaustive tests conducted by 
that regiment since its experimental reorganiza- 
tion in October, 1935. It should be empba- 
sized, however, that the truck tactics presented 
in this study are merely regarded as a basis for 
further experimentation and not as established 


doctrine. Mortar Co. 6 108 6mortars 14 
«Je 65 pistols 
For the benefit of those readers unfamiliar wes 49 rifles 
0) : : . *Includes 10 motorcycles 
with the experimental 4-battalion regiment, we **Ineludes 4 motorcycles. Field trains not included. 





show its organization in the box on this page. 


Machine-gun companies have been taken from rifle battalions 
and consolidated in the 4th Battalion, which contains all heavy 
weapons of the regiment. 

All riflemen are armed with the semiautomatic rifle. 

The Improved Browning automatic rifle replaces the present 
model. 

The rifle section consists of two rifle squads and one light 
machine gun (Browning automatic) squad. 

The regiment is motorized. 


Regtl. Hq. & Hq. Co. (less 3d 
Bn. communications section ) 12 138 


Service Co. (less 3d Bn. platoon 
& transportation of Co. M.) 9 135 


119 rifles 
Ist Bn. (Hq. & Hq. [ 
Det. — Each 19 508  9%%Gpistols 26** 
. Jatt: io’ < 395 i : 
2d Ba. (Hq. & Hq. ae % MG's 


os & ympanies 


4th Bn. — Special) Each j 


Weapons. (Com-{ Company 68 pistols 
panies D & H) | Contains 42 rifles 
Regtl. MG Co.— 6 146 12 MG's 18 
.50 cal. heavy. 98 pistols 
54 rifles 


The 29th Infantry 


(Less 3D BATTALION AT Fort SILL) 


ORGANIZATION 


Officers Men Weapons 


Total 
Vehicles 


47 pistols 28* 
103 rifles 


25 pistols 68 


, & G) L 
105 8 MG's 26 
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For more detail we suggest reference to the 
following articles published by The JouRNAL in 1936: 
“The Infantry Regiment—New Style,” January- 

February. 
“The Fourth Battalion,” May-June. 
“Tanks, Trucks, Troops,” September-October. 
Tue Eprrors. 


Usually, motor movements of an infantry regiment 
will be made under the protection of covering forces or 
reconnaissance detachments operating under the higher 
command. A collision with strong hostile forces without 
sufficient warning to detruck and deploy for combat 
should be the exception. Under such conditions the prin- 
cipal dangers to which a motor column will be subjected 
appear to be attacks by hostile aviation, and attacks by 
mechanized or motorized forces which have penetrated or 
encircled the covering forces. In forward areas of the 
theatre of operations it is believed that movements of in- 
fantry i in its organic trucks ordinarily will be confined to 
relatively short distances of from ten to fifty miles. The 
time element for such moves will be a matter of only a few 
hours. 


Before taking up the details of operating motorized 
infantry it seems well to establish certain underlying 
factors as a basis for i interpreting the rest of the anniv. 
These follow: 

. The combat réle of infantry is unchanged by the 
daah of motorization. The infantryman still fights on 
foot; his motor vehicle is not a combat vehicle in any sense. 

2. Modern combat is characterized by speed, wide 
radius of action, and wide dispersion. Plans must be made 
early, often on little knowledge of the hostile situation. 
Orders must, of necessity, place emphasis on the mission 
rather than on details of execution which must be left to 
the initiative of subordinate commanders. 

3. The off-the-battlefield mobility of units, regardless 
of their size, is increased by the use of motor vehicles. 
The vehicles of a motorized unit provide 1 it with the means 
to concentrate rapidly at distant points. Their employ- 
ment lessens materially the fatigue of the infantryman. 

4. Time-and-space factors are influenced to a marked 
degree and distance is measured in time rather than in 
space. 





Motorization has not changed the combat réle of Infantry 
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A motor column 1s alw ays 
oon to attack by combat 
aviation and mechanized forces. 
It may be expected, however, 
that these agencies will in gen- 
eral be reserved for decisive ac- 
tion and for profitable targets. 
The end to be sought, there- 
fore, is to insure that motor 
vehicles, whether halted or in 
motion, adopt and maintain 
formations that will present un- 
favorable targets both to com- 
bat aviation and to mechanized 
forces. Dispersion of vehicles, 
advance in a number of col- 
umns, and utilization of cover 
and concealment appear to of- 
fer the best solution. 

In motor movements, difficulties in communication 
with and between entrucked units have introduced new 
problems in the exercise of command. It is necessary, 
therefore, that every truck driver know at least the desti- 
nation or objective of the column. This removes a certain 
amount of secrecy from the movement, but at the same 
time, great distances can be covered so quickly that the 
apparent loss of secrecy is not of great importance. 


MARCHES 


PREPARATION 

Under tactical conditions the motor movement of an 
infantry regiment will often be of an emergency nature. 
Rapidity will be essential. Preliminary reconnaissance of 
routes will frequently be impossible. The efficient con- 
duct of the movement will depend upon getting started 
promptly, keeping the road clear, keeping to the route and 
distributing traffic at the destination. Where practicable 
the following steps should be taken preliminary to the 
movement: 

A map study followed by a physical reconnaissance 
(where time permits) with a view to selecting the most 
suitable route or routes. 

Reservicing of all vehicles, and provisions for main- 
tenance and supply of gas and oil en route. 

Provision of men and material for repair and main- 
tenance of routes. 

Preparation and issuance of orders. 

Provision of transportation for rifle battalions. 

Road maps, airplane strip photographs, or route 
sketches prepared on duplicating devices, should be 
provided for all concerned, to include one for each 
truck. 


Orpbers 


Orders should be clear and concise and, as far as pos- 
sible, should be explained or made available to all mem- 
bers of the command prior to starting. Where speed is 
essential, orders should be issued in fragmentary form in 
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Troop-carrying trucks travel with covers off. At all times troops must 
be prepared to open fire on hostile aircraft or tanks. 
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ON THE MARCH 


move without delay, 
Orders for the sent should include: 


order th: it leading elements may 


So much of the situation as ts necessary to a clear un- 
derstanding of the mission by all concerned. 

A concise statement of the mission. 

Route or routes to be followed and destination or 
objective. 

Instructions for security during the march: advance 
guard, flank protection, rear guard, antitank and anti- 
aircraft protection. 

Instructions for reconnaissance platoon. 

Formation of main body. 

Rate of march; minimum distances between trucks; 
a maximum speed in gaining or maintaining distances; 
time interval between serials; provisions for guards, 
guides, signs and control posts. 

Provision of men and material for repair and main- 
tenance of routes. 

Provisions for maintenance and supply to include 
gas and oil. 


RECONNAISSANCE 


When the regiment is moving on a separate road as part 
of a larger force, the reconnaissance platoon precedes the 
advance guard and maintains contact with divisional re- 
connaissance agencies. When the regiment is moving as 
a detached unit and circumstances permit, the reconnais- 
sance platoon operates far enough ahead of the advance 
guard to give warning of hostile forces, road blocks, de- 
tours, etc. When the reconnaissance platoon precedes the 
regiment, engineer reconnaissance should be available and 
should also precede the regiment. 


SECURITY 


Advance Guard. In a motorized column the advance 
guard can be rapidly reinforced by elements from the 
main body. It appears feasible, therefore, to employ much 
less strength i in the advance guard of a motorized column 
than in that of a foot column. The advance guard should 


















































the strength necessary to overcome road blocks cov- 
by wer hre; to check the operations of hostile 
lanized or motorized units; and to seize and hold ad- 

ed positions until reinforced from the main body. 

these purposes a rifle company, reinforced with one 
oon from the caliber .30 machine- gun company, one 
toon from the mortar company, mal one section from 
caliber .50 machine-gun company, appears sufficient 
inder the av erage conditions of a motor movement. When 
ailable, engineer troops should accompany the advance 
guard to make road repairs. 

" In addition to trucks required strictly for troop-carrying 


o 


purposes, the advance guard should have four to six ve- 
hicles (each with a capacity of four to eight passengers) 
for use of the point and for patrolling. For communication 
between elements of the advance guard several motor- 
cycles are desirable. 

Since speed is usually essential in a tactical movement 
by motor, the advance guard should 
start promptly and advance boldly to- 
wards its objective. A slow, cautious ad- 

vance from terrain feature to terrain fea- 
ture may defeat the object of the move- 
ment. If contact is so imminent that 
such tactics are warranted, the advance 
should be made on foot. 

Flank Protection. 
for a fast-moving motor column, march- 
ing in a number of serials with consid- 
erable distance between individual ve- 
hicles, presents a much different prob- 
lem than that for a slow-moving foot col- 
umn. The motor column offers mech- 
anized forces a poor target for attack 
from the flank, since ale a small por- 
tion of the column can be struck at any 
one time. Such an attack would tend to 
disrupt the march and delay the col- 
umn, but it would probably not be as ef- 
fective i in halting the movement as road 
blocks across the front of the advance. 
When the regiment is operating alone or on the flank 
of a larger force, flank protection becomes essential. Since 
motor operations are still in their infancy, the best meth- 
ods of providing this protection are largely conjectural. 

Under the assumption that the threats to be guarded 
against are attacks from motorized or inatinnined forces, 
it is apparent that defense against them must provide for 
blocking hostile routes or approaches long enough to per- 
mit the main body to clear these danger points. In the pres- 
ent state of development of secchagined cross-country ve- 
hicles their mobility is greatly decreased when they leave 
the road except under the most favorable conditions of ter- 
rain. Wheeled motor vehicles are under a still greater han- 
dicap when roads are abandoned. In the interest of speed, 

then, a hostile mechanized force may be expected to cling 
to roads until close to its objective. The speed of the en- 
trucked infantry regiment is such that, even when in one 


Flank protection 
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column, it can pass a given point in less than an hour. 
The placing of road b locks at defiles over which the enemy 
must pass seems to offer the possibility of delaying him 
sufficiently to permit our main body to pass beyond donane. 

A road block to be effective should provide a material 
obstacle which the enemy must remove or repair in order 
to continue movement. Road blocks should be pl: aced in 
defiles to prevent their being passed around. The destruc- 
tion of a bridge or culvert, or the felling of trees or tele- 
graph poles across a defile should be highly effective, pro 
vided the obstacle is covered by fire from rifles and auto 
matic weapons. 

The distance to the flanks at which road bloc ks should 


The lo- 


cality selected should insure an ap preciab le delay, and 


be established will vary according to the terrain. 


shoulk | be f ar enough to the fl: ink to protect the main body 
from small-arms fire. 
In an advance of any distance, it may be necessary to 





GUIDES 


As trucks arrive at the assembly areas, guides direct them to positions 
selected in advance. Congestion must be avoided. 


establish a number of road blocks. For this reason the 
personnel detached for each road block should be kept to 
the smallest number consistent with the successful accom- 
plishment of the mission. One or two light machine guns 
(and an antitank gun, if available) loc: ited behind a suit- 
able obstacle dot constitute a very effective delaying 
force. Four to eight riflemen should be assigned to protect 
these weapons. Engineers, if available, may be attached 
to carry out desnalioneen or construct obstacles. 

As far as possible, the need for road blocks should be 
foreseen and the necessary detachments and materials pro- 
vided for in advance. These detachments may move with 
the advance guard, or if suitable parallel roads are avail- 
able, they may advance on the flanks. In either case they 
should be consolidated under a commander who success- 
ively directs them to their positions. The advance-guard 
commander, whose responsibility lies to the front, A ae 
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not be given this additional task. As 
each road block detachment completes 
Its job it moves to rejoin the main body 
ot flank element from which it was sent. 
Control is maintained by means ot radio 
or motor messe ngers. 

Rear Guard. \n a forward movement 
it seems likely that the chief duties of 
the rear guard will be to cover the tail 
of the main body at halts and to delay 
the advance of hostile mechanized 
forces which threaten to overtake the 
main column while in motion. During 
an advance a rifle platoon, a section or 
platoon of caliber .30 machine guns and 
a squad or section of caliber .50 machine 
guns appear suthcient tor this purpose. 
During a retirement a stronger rear 
guard will be necessary and should in- 
clude engineers for the preparation of 
road blocks and demolitions. 

‘Antiaircraft Protection. 
the speed of a motor column and the 
difficulty in transmitting information while in motion, the 


Because ot 


possibility of passing along warning of an air attack seems 
doubtful. More the air attack will 
probably come as a surprise. 
Under present air corps doctrine, 
columns are delivered trom a low | 
gunning and bombing. An attack of this nature which 
surprises a toot column in close formation 1s extremely 
effective. In these circumstances the foot troops find their 
best defense lies in scattering rapidly and opening fire on 


often than not 
attacks against troops 


altitude by machine 


the attac king airplanes. 

Against a truck column moving with little distance 
between vehicles such an attack may also be extremely 
effective. The attack will come so fast that there will be 
no time to halt the column and have the men detruck and 
disperse. With only a few yards between vehicles, several 
trucks will come simultaneously under the fire of hostile 
machine guns or within the bursting radius of an enemy 
bomb. The obvious remedy is to increase the distance 
between vehicles. With sufficiently increased distances 
between trucks, the air attack must be made against in- 
dividual vehicles and the target becomes far less remun- 
erative. It is believed that 50 yards between moving ve- 
hicles is the minimum distance which will accomplish 
this purpose. 

From experience in the 2gth Infantry it appears that a 
minimum distance of 100 yards or more is advantageous 
on the open road. A movement made with vehicles at a 
minimum distance of one-tenth of a mile presents several 
notable advantages. It can be readily measured on the 
speedometer, it affords greater security against air attack, 
and when the rate of march is rapid—3o miles per hour 
or more—vehicles arrive at any given point about as fast 
as they can be handled tactically. While on the road 
vehicles should not close to less than minimum distances. 
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ASSEMBLY AREA 


Assembly areas must provide cover and concealment from ground and air, 
and must be large enough to accommodate units in dispersed formation. 


Irregular distances between vehicles make it difficult for 
hostile air observers to interpret the movement. 

Troop-carrying trucks should have their covers off so 
that the men may fire on enemy aircraft. During a hale 
troops should detruck and disperse on the right of the road 
as a precaution against air attack. If attacked while halted 
all available weapons should open on the attacking ships. 
If the column is attacked while in motion, no attempt 
should be made to stop vehicles and detruck personnel. 
All personnel who can do so should fire while the vehicles 
continue moving. An attempt to halt and detruck merely 
prevents effective fire from being brought to bear on the 
attacking airplanes. 

Designated observers in each vehicle should be constant- 
ly on the watch for the approach of hostile aircrafe. 

Antitank Protection. The 4th Battalion includes a cali- 
ber .50 machine-gun company of 12 guns for antitank 
defense. The best method of employing these weapons 
during a motor move is still an open question. They are 
ideal for covering road blocks, but there are not enough to 
handle this job and still provide close-in protection for the 
column. There is always the possibility that hostile mech- 
anized forces will penetrate or by-pass established road 
blocks, and in that event antitank guns should be available 
to the column. 

If all or the greater part of the antitank company 
marches as a unit in the column, it is apparent that the 
greater part of the column will be unprotected against 
tank attack. Consequently a considerable decentralization 
of antitank weapons will often be necessary. For protec- 
tion front and rear, some of these weapons should be at- 
tached to both the advance guard and the rear guard. Not 
more than one platoon should be attached to either. The 
remainder of the company may be disposed by section or 
gun within the column. With such a distribution, the 
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fir. of two or more guns should become available at any 
threatened point within a short period of time. Of course, 
if hostile tanks strike the column by surprise, the need for 
antitank fire is immediate. In order to bring this fire to 
bear in the shortest possible time, antitank weapons should 
be so mounted in their vehicles that they are capable of 
delivering all-around fire. 

The action to be taken by troop-carrying trucks, in the 
event of a tank attack is debatable. Some trucks may 
avoid the attack by increased speed; some may take cover 


-off the roads; others may be abandoned. All troops who 


cannot escape in trucks should open fire on the tanks. 


Roap Guarps AND GUIDES 


It is particularly necessary in peacetime maneuvers of 
motorized units over public highways, that guards be 
established at important road intersections and railroad 
crossings to regulate traffic and prevent accidents. Motor- 
cycle messengers are ideal for this purpose. If these are 
not available, foot guards must be dropped from vehicles 
accompanying the reconnaissance platoon or advance 
guard. These guards remain on duty until picked up by 
a vehicle of the rear element of the command. The last 
truck should carry a distinguishing mark to identify it. 

Ordinarily a command is unfamiliar with the roads 
travelled. Owing to this and to the distances between 
individual trucks and serials, a truck or an entire serial 
may go astray at a road intersection unless the direction 
of march is clearly indicated. This will be particularly 
true at night. The direction of march may be indicated at 
such intersections by posting signs or dropping guides. 
Guides are dropped and picked up in the same manner 
as guards. 

For daylight moves the use of signs is simple and con- 
serves man-power. Signs, prepared in advance, should be 
carried by the advance elements and posted where neces- 
sary. At night, however, when movements are made 
without lights, signs will not be visible from the cab of the 
truck. This means that if the preceding vehicle is out of 
sight when a road intersection is reached, a halt must be 
made while the truck commander verifies the route. This 
causes delay. Therefore, guides rather than signs should 
be used at night. 


CoMPoSITION OF COLUMN 


The regimental mission and the hostile situation will 
dictate the composition of the column. The main motor 
column may vary from one in which the battalions move 
as units to one consisting of a number of separate combat 
teams. A combat team is, in effect, a motorized detach- 
ment consisting of a rifle unit and a proportionate share 
of infantry supporting weapons. A combat team, for ex- 
ample, might consist of 

1 rifle company, 

1 platoon of caliber .30 machine guns, 
1 platoon from the mortar company, 

1 section of caliber .5o machine guns. 


Where the regiment is advancing in its organic trans- 
portation on a definite objective for employ ment as a unit 
and there is a reasonable degree of security, an order of 
march in which battalions maintain their 1 integrity appears 
suitable. Examples are an advance of the regiment as part 
of a larger force, or as a reserve unit, to a position in the 
battle line under the protection of screening forces. The 
order of march under such conditions might be: 

(1) Reconnaissance platoon. 

(2) Advance guard. 

Commander: As designated. 
Troops: 1 rifle com any ; 
1 platoon from caliber .30 machine- 
gun company; 
1 section from caliber .50 machine- 
gun company; 
1 platoon from the mortar com- 
pany. 

(3) Regimental and battalion forward command eche- 

lons. (See below.) 

(4) Main body: 

Regimental rear command echelon; 
4th Battalion (less detachments) carrying troops 
of 1 rifle battalion (less 1 company) ; 
Regimental headquarters company (less detach- 
ments) ; 
t Rifle battalion; 
1 Rifle battalion (less 1 rifle platoon) ; 
Service company (less detachments). 
(5) Rear Guard: 
Commander: As designated. 
Troops: 1 rifle platoon; 
1 section of caliber .30 machine- 
gun company; 
1 section of caliber .50 machine- 
gun company. 

Advantages: This formation places the 4th Battalion 
well forward and permits rapid reinforcement of the ad- 
vance guard by riflemen and by supporting weapons. 

The 4th Battalion is well located to occupy covering 
positions while the remainder of the column detrucks and 
moves into assembly positions if conditions demand. 

The bulk of the infantry supporting weapons ts initially 
retained in the hands of the regimental commander. 

Disadvantages. Should a surprise attack break through 
and separate the column, the rear elements would be left 
without the support of 4th Battalion weapons, except for 

such antitank guns as are distributed throughout the col- 
umn. 

Should developments in the hostile situation require a 
change of plan, such as diversion of part of the column to 
a new route, time will be lost while the column is halted 
and new security groups formed. 

The 4th Battalion may be committed to action pre- 
maturely. 

When the regiment is advancing over a route which 
is not secure the column may be struck from the front, 
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flanks or rear by hostile motorized or mechanized forces. 
Should the head of the column be blocked rapid det ich- 
ments of balanced combat teams may become necessary 
in order to effect a change of direction, or to seize one or 
several objectives to the front, Hanks, or rear. If the regi- 
ment 1s dispatched ona distant mussion under the condi- 
tions just discussed, the composition of the column might 
be as follows: 


(1) Reconnaissance platoon. 
(2) Advance guard: 
Commander: As designated. 
Combat team: 1 rifle company; 
I platoon of caliber .30 machine- 
gun company ; 
1 section of caliber .50 machine- 
gun company. 
(3) Regimental and battalion forward command eche- 
lons. (See below.) 
(4) Main body: 
Serials 1 and 2: 
Commander: Battalion commander. 


Troops: Reinforced rifle battalion (less de- 
tachments). 
Serial 1: 1 rifle company. 


Combat team: 1 platoon of caliber .30 machine- 
gun company ; 

1 section of caliber .50 machine- 
gun company ; 


— 


platoon of mortar company (less 
one squad). 


Serial 2: rifle company. 


Combat team: 1 section of caliber .30 machine- 
gun company; 
1 squad of caliber .5o machine-gun 
company; 


squad of mortar company. 
Serial 3: 
Commander: C.O., headquarters company. 
Troops: Regimental headquarters company 
(less detachments). 
Serials 4, 5, and 6: 
Commander: Battalion commander. 
Troops: Reinforced rifle battalion. 
Serial 4: 1 rifle company. 
Combat team: 1 section of caliber .30 machine- 
gun company; 
1 squad of caliber .50 machine-gun 
company; 
platoon of mortar company (less 
one squad) . 
Serial 5: rifle company. 
Combat team: 1 section of caliber .30 machine- 
gun company; 
1 squad of caliber .50 machine-gun 
company ; 
1 squad of mortar company. 


Serial 6: 1 rifle company. 
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Combat team: 1 section of caliber .30 mac] 
gun company ; 
I squad of caliber .50 machine-cun 
company. 
Serials 7 and 8: 
Commander: Battalion commander. 


Troops: Reinforced rifle battalion (less 
tachments) ; 
Serial 7: 1 rifle company. 


Combat team: 1 section of caliber -30 machi 
gun company ; 
I squad of caliber .50 machine-gun 
company ; 


platoon of mortar company (less 
one squad) : 
rifle company. 


Serial 8: 


Combat team: 1 section of caliber .30 machine- 


_ 


gun company; 
1 squad of caliber .50 machine-gun 
company ; 


os 


squad of mortar company. 
Serial g: 
Commander: C.O., service company. 
Troops: Service company (less detach- 
ments). 
(5) Rear Guard: 
Commander: As designated: 
Combat team: 1 rifle company ; 
I platoon of caliber .30 machine- 
gun company; 
1 section of caliber .5o machine- 
gun company. 


This organization of the column provides nine combat 
teams, each containing one rifle company, two or more 
caliber .30 machine guns, and one or two caliber .50 ma- 
chine guns. In addition, six of the combat teams are each 
provided with one 81-mm. mortar. Each combat team is 
normally maintained intact and assigned missions as a 
unit. 

Advantages. While on the march all elements of the 
column are prepared to meet an attack from any direction 
on an approximately equal basis. 

The detachment of a combat team on a special mission 
or a change of direction of march with a new advance 
guard can be made without the loss of time which would 
result were the advance made in column of battalions. 

Disadvantages. All supporting weapons of the 4th Bat- 
talion are allocated to rifle units and are distributed 
throughout the column. Should it become necessary to 
commit the command to battle as a unit while in this 
formation, time will be lost in concentrating the fire power 
of these weapons and in reorganizing the regiment as a 
whole. 

While it will be exceptional for an infantry regiment 
to be assigned a mission such as that described, it will not 
be at all unusual for one or more combat teams to be given 
such detached missions. It is not believed possible to adopt 
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any standard organization of combat teams that will meet 
all situations. Nevertheless, the regiment must be pre- 
pared to perform such missions and adopt such special 
formations as the situations may require. 


SERIALS 


The motorized infantry column marches in a number 
of serials for simplicity of operation and control. Serials 
should not exceed an average of 15 vehicles. Normally 
a combat organization such as a rifle or machine-gun com- 
pany should constitute one serial. The organization com- 
mander commands the serial and regulates its march. 

The rate of march is regulated by prescribing the speed 
of leading vehicles. Each serial regulates its speed on its 
leading vehicle without respect to the preceding serial. 
For safety reasons a maximum speed limit must be pre- 
scribed for vehicles gaining or regaining distance. 

Minimum distances between eek should be pre- 
scribed in yards or fractions of miles. Distances between 
serials should be prescribed by time intervals. The ma- 
neuvers of the 2gth Infantry indicate that the time interval 
between the advance guard and the main body should 
not be less than 15 minutes and between serials not less 
than 3 minutes. 

Ha tts 


For motor movements involving no more than three 
hours, halts for rest are unnecessary. For longer periods, 
halts should be prescribed: The first halt should be made 
at the end of the first hour of marching; thereafter once 
every two hours. Hours of halts should be prescribed in 
the orders for the movement. All elements of the com- 
mand should conform except the advance guard which 
will vary from the prescribed time sufficiently to seize 
favorable terrain as a march outpost. 

During halts all elements of the column should take 
measures for local security. All troops detruck and dis- 
perse on the right of the road. If possible, trucks move off 
the road. Safety precautions should be stressed. 

Troops should reéntruck one minute prior to the expira- 
tion of the hale period. If an assistant driver is available 
he should alternate with the regular driver, changing at 


halts. 
CoMMAND 


The exercise of command over a long fast-moving 
motor column is a difficult matter in the present state of 
development of communications. Motor messengers must 
be depended upon to a great extent for transmission 
of orders. Granting an equal or greater speed to hostile 
forces, decisions must be made early and executed quickly. 
When contact with the enemy is made or when the 
regimental objective is reached, the road should be 
cleared of vehicles and men without delay. The dangers 
of attack are ever present. A suggested solution follows. 

Form two command echelons for regimental head- 
quarters and for each battalion headquarters. The regi- 
mental forward echelon will consist of the regimental 
commander, part of his headquarters personnel, and a rep- 


S11 


resentative from each battalion. The regimental rear 
echelon will consist of the executive officer, the remainder 
of the headquarters personnel, and a representative from 
each battalion. 

Each battalion forward echelon will consist of the bat- 
talion commander, part of his headquarters personnel and 
representatives from each of his companies. Each battalion 
rear echelon will consist of the battalion executive officer, 
the remainder of headquarters personnel and messengers 
from each company. 

All forward echelons should move with or just in reat 
of the advance guard. Each rear echelon should move at 
the head of its leading unit in the main body. 

With this command organization, the regimental com- 
mander is able to issue orders promptly to his subordinate 
units. Subordinate commanders can do likewise. All com- 
manders are able to institute reconnaissance for the tacti- 
cal employment of their units, for routes and assembly 
positions, and to place guides before the units arrive. 


ENTRUCKING 

Movements of the regiment in its organic transporta- 
tion under the conditions above described are expediencies 
to meet an emergncy where additional transportation ts 
not available. These movements will usually be short 
and tactical necessity will outweigh regard for the com- 
fort of the men and the rated tonnage capacity of the 
trucks. In these circumstances, it has been demonstrated 
that by dumping part of its supplies and baggage, the regi- 
ment can be transported at one time in its organic trans- 
portation. Without prior preparation or delay, the 4th 
Battalion is able to transport one rifle battalion. The 
other two rifle battalions can be transported in the remain- 
ing regimental transportation. 

Movements made in this manner will usually begin 
from a bivouac. Since the regiment occupies a considera- 
ble area in bivouac,.the problem becomes one of getting 
the troops and the trucks together promptly. When rifle 
troops are bivouacked within two miles or less of the ve- 
hicles, it will usually be more expeditious to march the 
troops to the vehicles for entrucking. For distances in 
excess of two miles, time will be saved by moving the 
vehicles to rifle-unit assembly areas. 

The vehicles allocated to each serial of the column are 
parked in dispersed formation for protection against air 
attack and artillery fire. The troops to be carried on each 
truck are told off and are conducted to the truck by a 
guide. 

Loaded serials remain in the bivouac area with vehicles 
dispersed until time to take their places in the moving 
column. The column is never formed halted on a road. 


MAINTENANCE AND Suppty oF GAs AND On. 


Maintenance of transportation together with the supply 
of gas and oil are vital functions H gesnctiton Supplies, 
tools, and mechanics must be available and must be prop- 
erly distributed for the march. 


Maintenance for a motor movement includes the in- 
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spection of vehicles prior to the start and at each halt as 
well as the making of all repairs within the capability of 
the unit. 

Disabled vehicles fall out, clearing the road. Supplies 
and mechanics move in rear of the vehicles they serve. 


ASSEMBLY AREAS 


A motor movement under tactical conditions terminates 
in unit assembly areas either for the purpose of deploying 
for combat or of est: iblishing a bivouac. For reasons of 
security, the movement rm. ¥ be practically continuous 
from start to occupation . assembly areas. 


system advocated under * 


The command 
Command” above, is designated 
to ac complish this purpose. 

Assembly areas should be large enough to accommodate 
units in dispe rsed formation and, as for as possible, should 
provide cover and concealment from ground and air. They 
should be readily accessible to motor ve- 
hicles from the route of movement. Ve- 
hicles should be dispersed within the 
assembly area with a minimum distance 
or interval of 75 yards between any two 
vehicles. This is considered adequi ite 
to present an unremunerative target to 
hostile aircraft and artillery. Conges- 
tion is a constant source of danger. 
Camouflage and concealment, while al- 
ways sought, are not satisfactory substi- 
tutes for dispersion. . 

Assembly areas are assigned to sub- 

ordinate units by. the commander of 
each next higher echelon. Each unit 
comander, or his representative at the 
forward echelon of command, posts 
guides with signs to mark assembly 
areas and routes thereto. As each truck 
arrives at the entrance of its assembly 
area it leaves the route of advance and 
is directed by successive guides to its 
position. Detrucking takes places only 
after e ach vehicle has stopped in its dispe rsed location. 

Signs conspicuously display ed along roads should indi- 
cate the location of command posts. Congestion of vehicles 
near command posts must be avoided and guards or guides 
provided to prevent it. 

While in assembly areas all units provide their own 
local security against air and ground forces. This must 
be continuous eas the arrival of the first vehicle until 
the area is vacated. Regimental headquarters makes pro- 
vision to protect assembly areas against tanks with caliber 

.50 machine guns. Whether further security measures, 
such as the establishment of an outpost with motor out- 
guards, are taken, will depend upon the situation. 

To avoid delay in issuing orders, representatives of pla- 
toon, company, and battalion units must be immediately 
assembled upon entering an assembly area and remain at 
the next higher headquarters. 


After assembly areas have been occupied, each truck 
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ber 
moving therein, either by day or night, will be preceded 
by a man on foot to avoid running over sleeping perso: nel, 
OPERATION IN COMBAT 


The motor vehicles of an infantry regiment have pn 
fighting power. The infantry develops its full combar 
power on the ground and is virtually powerless wher 
trucked. 

To insure proper support of riflemen during combat 
there must be some operation of infantry motor vehicles 
in torward areas for the transport of heavy weapons, am 
munition and communications equipment. Present motor 
vehicles are highly visible and therefore are very vulner 
able when exposed to hostile observation and fire. To pre- 
vent the use of trucks the enemy may attack them with 
fire from airplanes, artillery and small Careful 


movements of single vehicles may provide reasonable pro 


arms. 


fa 
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SANDWICH MEN 


The signs carried by the guides must be large enough for a truck com- 
mander to read far enough off to conform to the indicated direction 
without loss of time. 


tection against hostile air attack and artillery fire, but 
trucks cannot move in areas exposed to enemy ‘small-arms 
fire. The successful operation of infantry motor vehicles 
in forward areas, then, appears to depend upon limiting 
movements to the absolute minimum, to adequate de 


persion and to the selection of concealed and defiladed 
routes. 


EMPLOYMENT IN OFFENSIVE ACTION 


Deployment. Rifle units advance on foot from their as- 
sembly areas toward the line of departure. Vehicles carry- 
ing the weapons and ammunition of the 4th Battalion 
follow, moving as near to the battle positions of the 
weapons as practicable without exposing themselves to 
hostile fire. Limitation on the forward movement of these 
vehicles is determined from a number of factors such as 
defilade, roads, the condition of the terrain, hostile obser- 


vation, and the effect of hostile fire. Prior to movement 
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a cetailed reconnaissance is necessary to prevent useless 
losses. 

When the supporting weapons are unloaded, their ve- 
hicles are parked in dispersed formation under conceal- 
ment and, 1f possible, placed in defiladed positions. Local 
security 1s provided by the armed drivers of the vehicles. 
The truck parks selected should be as close to the unit 
firing positions as safety and concealment permit. Safety 
and concealment are paramount considerations. Close 
contact must be maintained between the parked vehicles 
and the units to which they pertain, in order that vehicles 
may be readily available for such use as the situation may 

rmit. 

Command and communication vehicles, when not en- 
gaged on missions, are concealed near command posts and 
held in readiness. 

Continuing the Attack. During the attack, weapons 
of the 4th Battalion must be displaced forward in an 
effort to provide continuous support for rifle units. These 
weapons should be moved forward as the attacking rifle- 
men pass over each successive crest. They must either be 
manhandled or moved by trucks brought up for the 
purpose. The caliber .50 machine gun is so heavy that it 
must be carried on its trucks whenever possible. The cali- 
ber .30 machine gun and the 81-mm. mortar can be man- 
handled without great difficulty, but the ammunition for 
these weapons is so heavy that the gun crews can only 
carry a small amount. Therefore immediate action must 
be taken to insure an adequate supply to the new positions. 

Under average conditions the forward displacement of 
the heavy weapons will probably be accomplished by a 
combination of the two methods. Commanders of heavy- 
weapon units must anticipate the probable future move- 
ments of their units and institute reconnaissance for 
routes which will permit the use of motors to the greatest 
extent possible. 

The following method of advancing the heavy-weapons 
units of the 4th Battalion has been developed in the 2gth 
Infantry and forms a suitable basis for further experimen- 
tation. 

Reconnaissance. Reconnaissance to the front for the se- 
lection of routes and for new gun positions is continuous. 
Reconnaissance parties from each unit, usually on foot, 
follow closely behind the advancing riflemen. These par- 
ties may include any or all of the following: the company 
commander, reconnaissance officer, platoon representa- 
tives, and necessary messengers and guides. As they ad- 
vance, guides or signs are posted at critical points along 
the route. Guides or distinctive signs are posted at points 
beyond which it may be unsafe to go on trucks. 

Upon arrival at the new position ‘of the unit, the recon- 
naissance party establishes contact with the rifle troops in 
the area and proceeds with the detailed reconnaissance 
relative to the dispositions of the unit. In the meantime 
forward displacement of the unit is initiated. 

Movement. The caliber .30 machine-gun companies 
may advance as units or may be echeloned forward by 


platoon, depending upon the situation. When the rifle 
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unit which ts being supported | is moving forward rapidly, 


machine-gun support is maintained by occupying posi- 
tions successively, the guns following the assault units as 
closely as the terrain and the situation permit. The move- 
ment forward is made as far as possible on trucks, thence 
by hand to positions. Ammunition supply is maintained 
by trucks and carry ing parties. In some cases one truck 
per platoon may be able to maintain a constant supply of 
ammunition. When the guns of the platoon are widely 
separated more trucks may be required. The remaining 
transportation is placed in covered positions as near the 
gun positions as the terrain and the situation permit. 
Trucks are well dispersed in concealed locations and so 
disposed that they can move promptly on call without 
backing or turning. 

During an we 4 the caliber .50 machine- -gun company 
will usually be broken up into platoon or section groups 
to provide antitank protection within the regimental zone 
of action. The forward displacement of these weapons is 
accomplished in a manner similar to that of the caliber .30 
machine guns. Because of the great weight of the caliber 

-50 gun (197 pounds) it is far less mobile, when separated 

from its vehicle, than the caliber .30. For this reason it ts 
especially desirable that the caliber .50 be displaced by 
truck and that the truck be parked under cover near at 
hand when the gun is in position. 

The mortar company aplaces forward by platoon, two 
platoons generally being in position to fire. Movement is 
made by truck as far forward as practicable and is com- 
pleted by hand. Additional ammunition carriers are nec- 
essary for movement away from the trucks. Ammuni- 
tion squads, moving by truck will, when practicable, keep 
the company supplied with ammunition. Bansal ammu- 
nition which cannot be carried when the company dis- 
places forward is left as a company dump to be exhausted 
before call for ammunition is made to the rear. When the 
situation permits ammunition supply for the mortar com- 
pany may be increased by using machine- -gun trucks to 
haul mortar ammunition. 

Mortar trucks when not in use are disposed in the 
same manner as machine-gun trucks. 


EMPLOYMENT IN Derensive ACTION AND RETROGRADE 
MoveMENTs 


Defense. After the occupation of a defensive position is 
completed, most of the motor vehicles are withdrawn from 
the battle position during daylight hours. The vehicles 
of the 4th Battalion and the communications vehicles of 
regimental headquarters company are placed in concealed 
bivouacs well in rear of the regimental reserve line. They 
may be used during the night to bring up ammunition 
and to supplement other vehicles i in the delivery of food 
and combat supplies. When a resumption of the offensive 
is contemplated and front-line units are to be used in the 
coming attack, some of the 4th Battalion vehicles may be 
brought forward to concealed areas adjacent to their 
weapons. 

Retirement and Delaying Action. In the event of a re- 
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tirement motor vehicles are ideal for the rapid evacuation 
of rifle troops to rearward positions and in the operations 
of the covering forces. Motorized detachments, strong in 
machine guns, are especi ally adapted to ret: urd the move- 
ment of the enemy in front of a delaying position and to 
cover the flanks ot a delaying position. In the delaying 
position itself, the hires ot all wes apons are employed at 
the longest effective ranges to cause ¢ arly deployment of 
the pursuing forces. This fire should be maintained as 
long as possible consistent with the safe withdrawal of 
these weapons. The availability of motor trucks to with- 
draw the wes apons and pe ‘rsonnel quickly, contributes 
greatly to the length of tume the force can remain in 
position. 
SIGNS 

Signs have proved to be of great assistance in the opera- 
tion of the motorized regiment. They overcome the delays 

They facilitate the issu- 
ance of orders and the assembly of units. 


otherwise inherent in dispersion. 


They simplify 
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the loading and unloading of troops, the starting of 
marches, nal the deploy ment of the regiment. They pro. 
vide a rapid means of recognition and identification Which 
are essential as speed of movement increases. Signs must 
be large enough for a truck commander to read ‘them far 
enough off to conform to the indicated direction wit 
loss of time. 

Trucks are plainly marked on all four sides with their 
unit sign. Companies of the 4th Battalion, 29th Infancry 
use hearts, spades, diamonds, and clubs. A tri: angle is 
reserved for the missing Company M. The Service Com. 
pany has a crescent; he: adquarters company, a four- pointed 
star. Battalions use their numbers. When rifle companies 
are assigned trucks, signs with the company letter are 
hung on all four sides. Guides carry signs marked with 
the symbol of their units. V ehicles carrying commanders 
have the appropriate command-post sign. All command 
posts are similarly marked by large signs placed on the 
nearest routes. 


THE BATTLI under modern conditions has become too complex and cumbersome an 


affair. 


Yet those in chief command of these dispersed masses MUSt Possess the same 


qualities in leadership as fashioned great soldiers in the past. These same qualities of 
military preéminence are inborn, and will not be developed wholesomely at the feet 
of any academic professor. 


CoLoNneL LIONEL JAMES. 
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THOSE LIGHT MACHINE GUNS 


Ry First Lieutenant David W. Gray, INFANTRY 


AS BRIGADIER GENERAL A I have committed my 
last reserve and dispatched one-half of Troop A to cover 
my left fank for the last time. Therefore, | can now dis- 
agree with an Infantry School pronouncement at the risk 
of nothing more serious than a rejection slip. Here, then, 
is the teaching that stirs my misgiving: 

Now we reach that phase of the attack of advancing the 
platoon from the line of departure. The method of advance 
will conform in general to movement as follows: 

a. Light machine guns first. 


b. The riflemen, at least initially, will follow these guns, 
advancing by covered routes close to the guns. 


First it must be explained that the organization referred 
to is the experimental four-bat- 


enterprising enough to issue such a directive. But whether 
he does or doesn’t, the fact remains that our light machine 
guns will be so conspicuous that they cannot hope to 
escape early detection and prompt enemy fire. This means 
that the Brownings will have to hit the ground in a hurry 
and return the enemy’s fire regardless of the suitability of 
the position in which they find themselves. 

Now good firing positions for the light machine gun 
are not as plentuful as one might think. Consider, first, 
flat or gently rolling terrain. If this ground has enough 
grass or small growth to conceal the gunner, then the 
gunner cannot see to fire from the prone position. Since 
the light machine gun, unlike the heavy machine gun, 


requires direct observation to 





talion regiment which the 29th 
Infantry has been testing for the 
last two vears. In that unit a 
rifle section consists of two rifle 
squads and a light machine-gun 
squad, each squad having seven 
men. The light machine-gun 





squad, commanded by a cor- 


If G-4 can go over the 
theatre of operations 
with a mowing machine 


produce effective fire, the gunner 
is, therefore, forced to fire from 
the sitting position. This has a 
twofold result: the sitting gun- 
ner affords a good target and the 
accuracy of his weapon is con- 
siderably reduced. Of course, if 
G-4 can go over the theater of 








poral, is armed with two Brown- 
ing automatic rifles, modified by addition of the bipod 
mount and shoulder rest. Each gun is serviced by a gun- 
ner and two ammunition carriers. 

According to school doctrine this rifle section advances 
to the attack in the following manner. The scouts move 
out well to the front. Following them come the light ma- 
chine gunners trailed by their ammunition carriers. In 
rear and, as the paragraph already quoted states, “ad- 
vancing by covered routes close to the guns” come the 
rifle squads. What, now, is the basic idea behind this 
formation? It is simply this: When the scouts draw the 
enemy fire the light machine guns, being well forward, 
can go into position quickly and by their fire cover the 
deployment or maneuver of the remainder of the section. 

Where lies the fallacy of this method? In the first place, 
it would not be more than a couple of weeks before an alert 
enemy general staff would issue a general directive some- 
thing like this: 

It has been noticed in early enemy attacks that light ma- 
chine guns have been advanced in rear of the enemy scouts. 
Where these guns have been brought under early initial fire 
they have suffered heavy losses, and the enemy attack has 
been greatly retarded. ; ; 

In the future, commanders of all units, in particular those 
commanding heavy machine guns and light mortars, will 
bend every effort to obtain heavy surprise fire on these light 
machine-gun units. Where possible, enemy scouts will not 
be fired upon until the light machine gunners have been 
brought under fire. “ 

Pictures of the light machine guns and ammunition con- 
tainers used by the enemy are attached hereto. 


Of course, it is possible that the enemy might not be 





operations with a mowing ma- 
chine (as is done on any well-regulated musketry range) 
this factor need not be considered. 

In combat problems staged on fairly flat open terrain 
the automatic riflemen usually find themselves on the 
celebrated horns of a dilemma. They have a choice of 
firing prone from an exposed and highly vulnerable posi- 
tion, or diving for a patch of cover and then finding that 
they have to sit up to observe their fire, which again spells 
vulnerability. Good positions are usually found only after 
considerable maneuvering and intelligent direction by the 
section leader, and by that time it is too late for the 
Brownings to cover the deployment of the rest of the sec- 
tion. In any case the light machine gunners will certainly 
not be aided in their search for suitable positions by having 
the initial small-arms fire of the enemy focused upon 
them. In such circumstances, the section stands an ex- 
cellent chance of losing its light machine-gun squad at 
the very opening of the fight. 

Now suppose the advance from the line of departure is 
made across broken, rugged terrain with plenty of con- 
cealment and cover available. Here good positions will 
undoubtedly be abundant, and the light machine gunners 
can merrily fire away their little stock of ammunition 
whether there be any real need for it or not. For often in 
such terrain the riflemen will be able to work their way 
forward without benefit of heavy covering fire. Would 
it not be wiser, then, to move our light machine guns 
farther to the rear? There the section leader is better able 
to control them and fight them. If the situation calls for 
the Brownings he can use them; if it doesn’t he can pre- 














vent useless expenditure of ammunition, and useless risks. 

Woods fighting also presents an interesting problem. 
Here combat is sudden, decisive and usually at close 
quarters. If light machine guns are used here as The In- 
fantry School prescribes, it seems to me that we can ex- 
pect the crews to change their status on the morning report 
in a hurry. The gunners with a weapon not suited to 
short ranges and without a bayonet, and the ammunition 
carriers with their ammunition loads, are not at all well 
fitted for the close and vicious character of woods fighting. 
Moreover, it is axiomatic that control in wooded terrain 
is always difhicult and often impossible. I believe that few, 
if any, section leaders would care to advance through 
woods with such a valuable and proportionately large part 
of their fire power out in front. 

Now since I have registered my opposition to this 
method of handling the light machine gun, I must natu- 
rally assume the responsibility of suggesting an improve- 
ment. My own battle experience being nil, I dare not deal 
in theory. Therefore I turn for enlightment to those who 
have been and done—notably the British and their official 
regulations dealing with the tactical use of the Lewis gun. 
Although the English have now adopted an improved 
type of light machine gun, there is no reason to believe 
that they will i ignore tactical lessons they learned from the 
Lewis gun in France and in their Indian border wars.’ The 
Lewis gun resembles our own Browning in that it is a one- 
man load, is air-cooled, magazine- fed, and incapable of 
the fixed, indirect and sustained fire of the heavy machine 
gun. 

In referring to the “normal method of advance in open 
warfare” the British text states that: 

The formations of the leading infantry will vary according 
to the terrain and the tactical situation, but as a rule it is best 
to keep the Lewis gun in close support of, and not actually 
in the first line. If the Lewis gun is in rear, the platoon com- 
mander has greater freedom in its use, and can either push 
it straight into his firing line, if immediate fire is necessary, 
or work it to a flank to get enfilade effect and assist an envel- 
oping movement.* 

That there are exceptions to this general principle is 
shown by this statement: 

If, for instance, some bare patch of ground has to be 
crossed within — e of the enemy’s position, Lewis guns can 
often be pushed forward unobserved in front to neutralize 
the enemy's fire at the moment the attacking line becomes 
exposed.® 
And again: 


Lewis guns are especially useful where a short piece of ex- 
posed ground, such as the bare top of a ridge, has to be 
traversed. In such cases they can often precede the firing 
line, creeping forward secretly i into cover on the far side and 
from there firing simultaneously the moment the order is 
given for the infantry to advance.‘ 


‘Although adopted two years ago, only a few British troops have 
received the new Bren light machine guns, the remainder still using 
Lewis guns; this despite Britain’s feverish rearmament. 

*Tactical Employment of Lewis Guns. This text was issued by 
the British General Staff in January, 1918, and therefore presents 
tactics in use toward the end of the World War. 


“Thid. 
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Here are two instances where the use of Lewis gun: in 
advance of the riflemen 1s encouraged. Note, howe ver, 
that they are regarded as exceptions rather than as the 
usual method of employ ment, and that this method js 
advocated only when it ts possible to work the guns |or- 
ward secretly and to utilize their fire power as part | 
preconceiv red, coordinated plan of attack. 

The method of employment advocated by The Infa: try 
School tends to make the light machine gun a heavy-d Ity 
weapon alway 's out in tenia where it must bear the brunt 
of enemy resistance suddenly encountered. In contrast 
there are these British statements: 


ca 


They (Lewis guns) are weapons of opportunity and, in 
general, must lie low until they can get the greatest effect.’ 


And: 


Except in the case of covering fire it is a general rule for 
Lewis guns that they should not open fire unless they have 
a reasonable chance of inflicting very severe losses.° 


And finally for those who dote on comparisons: 


Lewis guns should be handled as a sailor handles a sub- 
marine. In a square straight fight with a Vickers a Lewis gun 
stands no more chance than a submarine in a similar en- 
counter with a battleship. Both only succeed by popping up 
unexpectedly, delivering a rapid crushing blow and then 
when they are discovered, trusting to escape by their mobility 
and invisibility.” 


Then comes the ominous warning: 
Company commanders must remember that the mobility 
of a gun depends upon the mobility of its ammunition.* 
In fact, one text concludes with these words: 
In any form of attack the supply of ammunition to Lewis 

guns requires the most careful consideration.® 

The principles enunciated in these regulations are not 
derived from experimental peacetime tests. Men fought 
and died in proving their elemental soundness, and dome 
has been no development to date which would antiquate 
them. Why not use these battle-tested principles, then, 
as a guide in developing the tactics of our own light ma- 
chine gun instead of prescribing something altogether 
new? I say “new” because a search through those division 
combat records that are on file in The Infantry School 
library has not brought to light any unit that habitually 
employed i its automatic riflemen in front of its riflemen. 

If the principles outlined above were accepted as a basis 
for future development, then the statement from The In- 
fantry School text which has called for this paper might 
be changed to read: 


In advancing from the line of departure the method of 
advance will conform in general to movement as follows: 

a. The riflemen first, advancing in small groups of a squad 
or half-squad depending upon the width of the zone, the 


cover available and the nature of the enemy resistance. 


"Notes on the Employment of Lewis Guns in Desert Warfare in 
Egypt. The title of this book is misleading as only one chapter deals 
with fighting in Egypt. Actually the book is a reprint by our own 
War Department in May, 1917 of the British official text Machine 
Gun Notes No. 1, which includes Lewis and Vickers tactics and 
— in France. 

y 

"Ibid. 

®T bid. 

*Tbid. 
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b. The hight machine-gun squad, utilizing covered routes 
of approach, will advance close in rear of the nflemen. The 
corporal will constantly study the ground for suitable firing 
positions. He will be ready to shove his guns straight to the 
front or maneuver them on the flanks to support the attack 
when necessary. In those cases where movement over ex- 

sed ground is necessary the light machine guns may be 
worked ahead of the riflemen in order to provide covering 
fire. 

c. As the supply of ammunition for these weapons 1s lim- 
ited they will not be used until the mflemen can no longer 
advance without their aid. They will then be maneuvered 
into suitable positions and from these positions deliver accu- 
rate and rapid fire on the known enemy resistance at the 
moment the infantry advances. 


d. Section leaders must impress their light machine gunners 
with the fact that much of the section’s success depends upon 
their ability to deliver rapid and accurate surprise fire and that 
to accomplish this they must conceal their identity during the 
approach march, use all cover and concealment available in 
moving into position, carefully select positions from which 


they can deliver direct and accurate fire, and coérdinate their 

fire with the movement of the riflemen. 

I do not assume that my solution is without error, but 
I do believe that it takes a step in the right direction. And 
that is the important thing. Of course | realize that there 
are many Infantrymen who do not consider the Browning 
a suitable light machine gun and are therefore apathetic 
toward any discussion of its tactical possibilities. How- 
ever, I believe these gentlemen are overlooking two im- 
portant facts. First, the improvements made in the 
Browning and in its firing technique make it a far better 
weapon today than it was twenty years ago. Second, we 
have a large reserve of these weapons on hand and that 
means that regardless of shortcomings it is the light ma- 
chine gun we'll have when the next big scrap begins. Ie 
may be replaced by a better weapon as the war progresses, 
but until that time we would do well to make the best 
of what we have. And what we have is good! 


ONE Must NOT study with an idea of crystallizing his ideas along one line, but to 
train his thought so as to be able to change rapidly in accordance with the changes that 
war brings on. In other words, not only must one have a precise and accurate tactical 
knowledge of up to date military matters, but he must likewise have a general devel- 
opment of his brain; in fact, a general culture exceedingly vast. One can only get 
these results at a time when the mind is not only ready to carry and receive, but when 


life has brought experience to the mind.—Focn. 




















Only Security Can Guarantee Speed 


By CAPTAIN JOSEPH I. GREENE, Infantry 


HE FACTOR in mechanical wartare that 1s least 

clear in our minds, and on which there ts the greatest 
varicty of muddled thought, is the element of speed in 
fast motor or tank po i In 1 previous article’ the 
writer pointed out the possibilities ol using our highways 
to their actual Capacities, but confined his discussion main- 
ly to traffic matters. There is more to the story than that, 
however. It 1s particularly necessary to consider modern 
security before we can draw well- founded conclusions on 
In this article, 


the n, let us see what security has to do with it. 


fast motor and mechanized movements. 


[he greatest confusion regarding fast motor columns 
comes from the natural but naietalont conception of wide- 
spread parallel columns of great armies speeding toward 
each other, and toward battle, at 4o miles an hour. We 
know full well by this time——or at least we should know 
it—that such a conception is absurd, and that the flying 
columns of such forces would be bound to get into dif- 
ficulties soon or late. 

And yet this idea persists, and with some reason, since 
motor vehicles can travel at high speeds even in large 
numbers. Particularly does it persist in the newspapers, 
which seldom number among their writers men with a 
sound background of military thought. 

In a recent lecture, for example, Mr. George Slocombe, 
well-known British correspondent and commentator on 
European affairs, made the statement that if Germany 
wars against France again, her armies will speed toward 
and across the border at 50 to 60 miles an hour, with 
vehicles moving six abreast on broad military highways. 
At that rate, if the layman follows Mr. Slocombe’s picture 
to its seemingly inevitable conclusion, the German armies 
would reach Paris some two hours after le: aving their own 
soil. 

It is perfectly true, however, that the German army, 
or any other, may move toward and probably as far as its 
own border with remarkable speed. But once it reaches 
the border there can be no continuance of such speed un- 
less, perch ance, the invaded nation is totally unprepared. 
Here is where security enters the picture. 

* * * 


Being long since, when a day’s march for cavalry was 20 
» 30 miles, and for infantry, 12 to 15, miles, the com- 
m: en of a large force felt safe with a screen of mounted 


™ Highway Traffic and Modern War,” 
March-April, 1937, INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
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40 hostile force 240 miles away 
is neat enough for business 


January-February, and 


units a score or two of mules out front, and with ady ce 
and flank guards giving him a protective leew ay of a few 
thousand yards. Moreover, the term “beyond salle 5. 
tance of the enemy's main ground forces” meant in those 
days, simply that his security detachments could be sn 

er than when he was “within striking distance” of the 


enemy. And so long as his cavalry kept close watch 


fl 


the hostile forces, he felt secure. 
Now, however, * must be measured 


in terms of 30 miles an hour instead of 24%. Where a 


striking distance” 


commander once felt that an enemy 20 miles away was 
uncomtort: ib ly close, now, 1 hostile force that is 20 xX 
30/2.5, or 240 miles away 1s baiaian to get near enough 
for business. Under these circumstances a commander | 

but one solution—to push out his ground security many 
times farther than before, and to use his distant air re- 
connaissance hundreds of miles farther than that. In 
fact, The Command and General Staff School now teaches 
that elements of distant ground security and reconnais- 
sance may oper: ate out to 250 miles, and dist: int air recon- 


naissance to 7O0O miles.” 


y, moreover, is only a half measure unless it 
extends in all directions. Where once a commander could 
reasonably estimate the chief direction of his danger, today 
he cannot tell from what point of the compass a blow 
may strike. Hence he dares not leave the slightest sec- 
tion of his perimeter unguarded. The same Leavenworth 
text quoted above delees security as 


Security, 


the all-around 
ground and air protection of a command by the adoption 
of effective measures to prevent surprise, observation, and 


(Fi igure 1.) 


interference by the enemy.” 
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Figure I 


This all-around protection at a distance is not obtained, 
however, by placing advance, flank, and rear guards much 


*Page 25, Reconnaissance, 
1936, C.& G. S. S. 
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facher out from the main force, than before, or by in- 
creasing their sizes. On the contrary, we find the follow- 
ing in paragraph 74 of the same text: 


When our main body is beyond striking distance of the 
enemy's main ground forces, the necessity for advance, flank, 
and rear guards, and other security detachments of a size 
capable ¥ effective combat, is minor as compared with a 
thorough distant air and ground reconnaissance which will 
provide adequate warning of approaching aviation, mechan- 
ized or motorized elements, and be able to delay or stop them. 


And here it is that we find the essence of modern secur- 
ity—a distant sturdy circle of small ground combat units. 

These ground units are necessary no matter how strong 
we may be in the air. The fact is simply that air recon- 
naissance at best is too uncertain. It cannot see through 
cloud, fog, and haze for one thing. And for another, we 
may not have the planes to spare to do a thorough job, 
especially at the beginning of a war. 

The distant security units around the great perimeter 
of a modern force must be strong enough to prevent any 
undetected penetration, and powerful enough to delay 
and harass an approaching enemy. By resistance, road 
blocks, and demolitions they can reduce the speed of his 
approach from any direction to a crawling pace. 


This job is essentially one for mechanized cavalry. (At 
the same time, there must be no confusion of mission 
between the tight ring of distant security forces, and 
mechanized reconnaissance units that may dart out to still 
greater distances in order to seek definite information by 
contact.) Lacking mechanized cavalry in sufficient num- 
bers, motorized infantry, assisted by artillery and demoli- 
tion engineers, can do the job of distant security. This 
fact 1s recognized by the discussion of “security without 
cavalry,” in The Command and General Staff School text 
previously cited. Reconnaissance detachments of the types 
which have appeared 1 in Leavenworth instruction for the 
past two years’ may also be used. However composed, 
such units must have high speed and considerable delay- 


ing power. 
* * * 

Now, to return for a moment to the general concept of 
a mechanical army speeding toward the border bent on 
invading a contiguous state; it is self-evident that the 
border itself is equivalent to a strong perimeter of distant 
security. Behind that border, so long as hostile defending 
elements of any size have not crossed it in order to estab- 
lish road blocks, movement toward invasion can be con- 
ducted at maximum speeds. The only limitations are the 
capacities of highways and the power of motors, save, of 
course, the possibility of interference from the air. And 
of this there will be little or none, if the invaders choose 
a day of visibility zero to launch their thrust. 

If the enemy has any defenses at all along his borders, 
the invading columns must, for all their initial speed, 
reduce their pace to a walk when they encounter them, or 
even come to a halt and fight. It is an absurdity, for ex- 


*These were described in brief in the Infantry Digest section of 
the Journat for January-February, 1937. 


ample, to conceive of great German columns continuing 
on into France at high speeds. 

But suppose instead that a sudden invasion strikes an 
ill-defended frontier. In such case, it seems probable that 
small but tough advance combat units of the invaders’ 
force would first push rapidly down every road, in order 
to advance the high-speed zone as far as possible for the 
larger columns following. But as the advance units go on 
this errand, they must keep fairly abreast and make sure 
by rapid cross reconnaissance that the ground between 
roads contains no force of size. Eventually we can expect 
that all such advance security and reconnaissance units 
will find roads blocked and meet resistance strong enough 
to halt them. The defender, by then, will have estab- 
lished his own perimeter of distant security, behind which 
he, too, can speed forward with his forces as fast as he can 
muster them. 

What comes after this, as far as speed of movement ts 
concerned, depends entirely on the relative strength of 
invader and invaded. If the invaded nation is relatively 
weak, we may expect determined operations by the in- 
vader to overcome the delaying forces in accordance with 
a plan of action involving his whole main force. These 
operations, when successful, will extend his area of high- 
speed operation and reduce that of the defender in the 
same degree. But in the words of the Leavenworth text, 
quoted before, ‘generally speaking, a highly mobile force 
will not be able to move through an area which 1s not con- 
trolled by friendly forces, unless the situation and the 
available information definitely establish the fact that 
hostile interference within the area is impossible.” 

It may be that movement for one force may be far 
more restricted than for the other. For example, in the 
event of an invasion of our own coastal frontiers, we may 
think of our distant security perimeter as forming a semi- 
circle (Figure 2) around the invader. In this situation we 
would have much room, and he comparatively little. We 
can imagine, here, a continuous line of mechanized or 
motorized units giving way where the invader presses, but 
placing every stumbling block in his path. And some- 
where behind this line of outposts, our own force would 
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be getting ready to strike its blow. But where both main 
forces have some freedom of maneuver, their distant 
security perimeters will, of course, approach the circular 
in form. 

In any case, the first clashes will be between advanced 
mechanized reconnaissance elements, forming a part of 
the security perimeter, or pushed out still farther in ad- 
vance. Thus our own main force may be called at short 
notice to strengthen its security perimeter. Every hour 
saved in making such a reinforcement may mean many 
square miles of maneuver area saved to our own force. 
Here is a time, if ever, for using the main highways to 
rush double staggered columns at maximum running 
speed to critical areas. 

Let us assume now that our main force takes the offen- 
sive before the hostile commander makes a vigorous effort. 
If up to this time the enemy has not tried to penetrate our 
own distant ground security, or has not gained contact 
with it, our whole perimeter of security should move for- 
ward as the main torce moves, perhaps leapfrogging by 
rapid jumps, instead of slowly advancing. Eventually 
some part of the security must close upon the enemy's. 
Indeed, these far outpost lines may touch along scores or 
even hundreds of miles before one main force or the other 
makes a sudden thrust. 

When such a thrust is made, if the direction of advance 
is to be through a sector where the hostile security is al- 
ready in contact with our own, there should be a pre- 
liminary pressure at several points in order to create decep- 
tion. (Fi igure 3.) The security units at all these points, 
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Figure 3 


reinforced by detachments strong in motorized engineers, 
must shove forward rapidly, repairing roads, rebuilding 
bridges, and otherwise preparing for the main advance a 
few hours later. If the direction of advance is toward a 
part of the security perimeter where there has been no 
contact, feints in several directions are nevertheless desir- 
able. Here the security preceding the main force must 
likewise be strong in road- and bridge-re airing units. 
Thus, throughout the whole period mf coming to grips, 
behind the duking barrier of the security perimeter large 
mechanized and motorized units can move at high speed, 
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using the highways to their full capacities. Nothing an 
get through that stout ground barrier to interfere with 
rapid movement. Hostile action, behind the barrier, can 
only come from the air. 

Hostile action from the air may consist in attempts to 
block or destroy defiles and stretches of important routes, 

or of actual attacks upon columns by bombardment or 
attack aviation. Whether an enemy could keep all roads 
in great areas continually closed by air bombardment is 
open to doubt, although he may be able to interfere con- 
tinuously with a few important defiles as long as the 
weather favors him. 

Direct attacks on columns may occur as a routine harass- 
ment of traffic on main highways or they may take the 
form of planned attacks upon discovered motor move- 
ments, both of which have their limitations. We are safe 
in assuming that the trained antiaircraft fire of a modern 
army- particularly that of infantry—will afford con- 


siderable protection against either. 


It is also a possibility that, in order to break through 
our line of distant security abruptly, the enemy might 
concentrate his air attack directly upon the elements 
composing it. Here again, success 1s doubtful. For the 
security units will be small, scattered, and well camou- 
flaged. And those who fly attack planes that move be- 
tween 200 and 300 miles an hour, and close to the ground, 
will have great difficulty in detecting and attacking such 
small deployed forces. Moreover, the effect of such at- 
tacks on the actual road blocks would be nil. 

More effective perhaps, would be the use by the enemy 
of the vertical envelopment, although as yet we know little 
about it. Whether carried out by hostile units in transport 
planes that land to discharge their loads, or by bodies of 
parachute troops, this type of operation grows closer to 
reality every day. And how could a hsspile commander 
employ aerial infantry better than by using it to clear a 
wide breach in our distant security thereby paving the 
way for the rapid and unresisted advance of his ground 
units? (Figure 4). If this new method of warfare proves 
practicable, an operation like that just suggested could 
only be countered by frequent patrolling to cover the en- 
tire area inside of the distant ground security. And once a 
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vecical envelopment is discovered, the movement of fast 
columns behind the distant security perimeter to deal 
wich them would be an absolute necessity. 

fo sum up, then, distant security guarantees in large 
measure rapidity of movement in areas behind it. In turn, 
speed, combined with secret movement during hours and 
days of low air visibility-——the very circumstances that 
also best protect fast columns from the hostile forces of 
the alr—preserve for us surprise. And surprise, as always, 
gives the great advantage. But there can be no true speed 
in movements of large forces, hence no surprise, until we 
are thoroughly familiar with the capabilities and limita- 
tions of traffic on modern highways. 


ONLY SECURITY CAN GUARANTEE SPEED 
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Once battle is joined by the main forces, the pace of the 
forefront will be greatly reduced. Yet if speed of move- 
ment 1s largely preserved until that time, it should give us 
such an advantage in the placement of forces that the 
conflict will never come to a World War standstll. But 
even if that does happen, speed of movement in rear areas 
will still be a vital thing. No matter what vehicular col- 
umns move, back there every resource of modern traffic 
knowledge and practice will still be needed. 

Speed, in fact, will be vital from the first act of war to 
the last pursuit. We must learn how to gain it and use it, 
now, in time of peace. In war we must preserve it. Security 
alone can guarantee it. 


Ir 1s DIFFICULT for an officer of high rank to get an opinion out of a subordinate. In 
the first place, the chances are that the subordinate has his mind on something else— 
that is, he is worrying about not having on his best clothes, or not being shaved, or 
not having his shoulders back or not having come as soon as he was sent for. Or it may 
be he is wondering why the general sent for him at all, whether he has done some- 
thing wrong, whether there is any catch to the question, and what sort of an im pres- 
sion he is making with bis answers. And then, in the second place, like a subordinate 


in any walk of life, he wants to give an answer that is pleasing to his superior. 


ERAL JOHNSON Hacoop. 
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% Cooperation Between Armored Forces and Other Arms 
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INFANTRY 
In the matter of cooperation between mechanized forces 
and other arms there exist two directly opposing views. 
The 


principal arm, and that all others merely exist to serve it. 


advocates of one contend that the infantry is the 
They believe that the tank must move no faster than the 
foot soldier. In a sense It should constitute a moving shield 


for the infantryman who is unable 


— 
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are suited for habitual cooperation with tanks. On this 
point the German training regulations state: 


The commander must synchronize tank operations and 
their support by the other arms. Within the tank zone of 
attack the action of the other arms depends upon that of the 
tanks. 
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The British regulations say, in substance: 


The conception that armored cars must 





to attack in the face of hostile ma- 
chine-gun fire without this protec- 
tion. The inherent speed of the tank 
is not to be exploited For the sake 
of the infantry, the adherents of this 
conception are willing to accept the 
considerable tank losses which these 


They take 


tactics make inevitable. 


v Tanks cannot take 
overt the Infantry "4 


tole in combat 











always operate in close liaison with cay- 
alry or infantry is obsolete; armored cars 
are weapons of opportunity. They can 
exploit their inherent strength best at the 
time and place and with the combat 
methods that best suit their character 
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The British point out that the = 


direction of an attack is selected with arm 





little account of the strategic poten- 
tialities of a speedy iemnsaal force. The protagonists of 
the other school look far in the future. They are not 
much inclined to codperation with other arms. They pre- 
fer to combine the armored forces in purely mechanized 
units and use them primarily against the enemy’s flanks 
and rear, or on large-scale raids thet reach far into hostile 
territory. By taking the defense by surprise they would 
overcome road sicemeictinns: difficulties of the terrain, and 
fortifications. They expect this method of employing the 
mechanized arm to decide the war. 

In point of fact, various unresolved technical difficulties 
handicap this adventurous conception to such an extent 
that, for the time being, it is better to compromise between 
these two schools of thought. Therefore, we seek a solu- 
tion that will permit the mechanized force to support the 
other arms, and at the same time take full advantage of 
its strategic and tactical potentialities. Above all, we 
must be careful not to hamper the development of the 
mechanized arm by adopting a rigid and inflexible organi- 

zation or by saddling i it with obsolete tactical conceptions. 

Cooper ation is necessary for, like any other arm, the 
tank ts incapable of solving all combat problems by itself. 
This necessity for codperation imposes certain obligations 
both upon the armored forces and the other arms, These 


obligations are especially binding upon the arms which 


*Translated from the German by Fred W. Merten. 
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regard to its tactical results, regard- 
less of whether or not it runs parallel to that of the aie 
try. [he German regulations say much the same thing in 
a different w ay: 


in 1 
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The ground is of decisive importance [for the direction 
of the attack }. Close contact with the infantry will deprive 
the tanks of their adv antage in speed and possibly sacrifice 
them to the hostile defense. 


Of late there has been a return to the conceptions that 
prevailed during and shortly after the World War. In 
Great Britain, the maneuvers of 1935 were marked by 
close teamwork between tanks and infantry. The tank 
brigade was divided and a tank battalion attached to each 
infantry division, despite the fact that the British tank is 
not ideal for joint action with infantry. The British ve- 
hicles, on the whole, are too speedy and too large, and 
their armor is too weak for this purpose. Tank units larger 
than the battalion were not used. Because of this divi- 
sion of strength, the effect of the tank was negligible. 
Nor did the motorized infantry brigade play a ‘decisive 
part in these maneuvers, for it operated in close contact 
with the foot troops. 


The British explain this return to World War tactics 
by claiming that the introduction of a heavily armored, 
low- -speed accompanying tank would materially reduce 
the disadvantages cited and permit close cooperation with 
the infantry. However, in order to be proof against the 














miuimum caliber (25-mm.) antitank gun, armor must 
exceed a thickness of 30 mm. The weight of such armor 
would require a much bigger power plant, hence a much 
larger tank. And the cost of producing such tanks in large 
numbers would be tremendous. Yet only a large number 
could effectively support infantry. 

But even disregarding the cost, there are important 
strategic and tactical objections to the organization of 
separate low-speed tank units for the infantry. The tank 
units that are designed for strategic purposes may also be 
used tactically, either as entire units or divided. On the 
other hand, it would be impracticable to combine the divi- 
sion tank battalions for strategic employment. Aside from 
the fact that their equipment is not suitable for missions 
of this kind, the combined force would lack the requisite 
headquarters and could not produce them at will. The 
greater the speed of an arm on the march and in combat, 
che more important that it and its commanders be trained 
in units that are organized in peace the same as they would 
be in war. In this respect, we have a valuable lesson in the 
misfortunes suffered by the German cavalry i in 1914 as a 
result of untrained staffs, poor communications, inade- 
quate equipment, and faulty march technique on the part 
of large units: all of this can be attributed to its pre-war 
organization. With the exception of the Guard Cavalry 
Division, the cavalry was parceled out to the infantry di- 
visions by brigades—a peacetime practice that had an un- 
favorable influence on the early operations of the large 
cavalry units. This error should not be repeated with our 
armored forces. Slow infantry tanks, even though their 
armor be reinforced, will be unable to execute their mission 
in infantry combat if speedier hostile tanks are encount- 
ered. The slow tanks have no chance against a similarly 
armed opponent of greater speed. In this connection, 


Major General J. F. C. Fuller says: 


. infantry cannot under their own fire attack infantry 
equipped with magazine rifles and machine guns. . . . They 
can do so only when supported by a dense shell barrage or 
when led forward by tanks, in which case they are but a drag 
on the free movement of these machines. To give them 
special tanks for this purpose is merely to restrict the value 


of these weapons . . . (The Army In My Time). 


In an article published in The Army, Navy & Air Force 
Gazette of September 26, 1935, General Fuller says: 


Even if the frontal attack is persisted in, and even if infan- 
try are to continue to assault—secing that most enemies we 
shall meet in the next war will possess three to four times the 
number of machine guns they did in 1918; will have an artil- 
lery designed and trained in antitank tactics; and will be 
equipped with fast-moving tanks (the most effective of anti- 
tank weapons)—is it sane to suppose that in this war a slow 
machine will be superior, even as a protective weapon to 1n- 
fantry, to a fast machine? It will have more machine guns 
to destroy and more antitank projectiles fired at it, and if at- 
tacked by fast-moving tanks it will be bunkered. 


Although certain British views lean toward independent 
employment of tank forces, the French continue to demand 
closest codperation between infantry and tanks. The 
latest edition of Réglément d'Infanterie, Deuxieme Partie 


(Combat), 1935, cites tank figures that are based upon 
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the technical development of the tank as of the final phase 
of the World War. For instance, light tanks are given a 
maximum speed of 7 km.p.h.; a combat speed of 2km. -p-h; 
and an average speed on tracks of 3.5 km.p.h. In other 
words, the regulations treating of cooperation between 
infantry and tanks refer to an old equipment whose speed 
in combat is no greater than that of a infantry. 

The French call for close teamwork between the two 
arms and make it a rule to subordinate the tank units to 
the infantry. Infantry and tanks both are assigned the same 
objectives. The tanks are to withdraw rather than to ad- 

vance independently beyond the objectives of the infantry. 
As a rule, the attack of an infantry company is to be sup- 
ported by a platoon of tanks, that ‘of a battalion by a com- 
pany of tanks. 

The principles governing the employment of the mod- 
ern French tanks have not yet been released. According to 
a number of statements published i in the French press, the 
modern French tank is more heavily armored, carries more 
powerful guns and is a good deal faster than its World 
War forerunner. Discussions of the new Tank D in cur- 
rent publications indicate that, despite these technical im- 
provements, the French continue to rely mainly on close 
cooperation between tanks, infantry, and artillery. This 
conception, however, is not without opponents, even in 
France. For instance, Colonel de Gaulle in his book Vers 
l Armée de Meétier has this to say: 

The tanks, usually divided into three waves, form for at- 

tack a favorable distance to the rear. The first wave is made 
up of light tanks whose mission it is to establish contact with 
the enemy. The second or combat wave is composed of the 
mediums and heavies. . . . Finally, comes the reserve wave 
which is designed to relieve the forward waves or to exploit 
their gains. . . . Leaving the line of departure at a high rate 
of speed, the light tanks make the rele pose Then, organ- 
ized in large groups, the combat wave enters the battle. 
The direction of attack will usually be oblique to the hostile 
front, so that resistance may be taken in flank. The advance 
must not be unduly Weis by the tme-killing task of clear- 
ing the zone of attack. . In other words, the forward waves 
must merely clear a passage for themselves and then push on 
to their objectives as rapidly as possible. As soon as the tank 
attack shows results, the infantry, too, will gain ground. The 
infantry may advance either by cross-country vehicles or on 
foot. Its mission is to occupy the ground that the tanks have 
seized. In many cases, it may be necessary for the infantry to 
wipe out the final vestiges of resistance; to do this, it will have 
to put its accompanying guns into action. 

Modern tank forces must not be developed merely with 
the object of using them in direct support of the slow, 
laborious attack of the infantry. On the contrary, there 
must be tests to see whether it is possible to utilize the 
characteristics of the tank more fully, so that its effect 
may be more beneficial to operations as a whole. Several 
countries, for instance, are conducting experiments to 
discover ways and means of 1 increasing the infantry’s bat- 
tlefield mobility, thus enabling it to keep up with a 
faster tank attack. There are several methods of accom- 
plishing this. One is to issue the soldier a lighter-weight 
uniform and to remove his pack. Another is to motorize 
those rifle units designed for permanent cooperation with 
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tanks. This method has already materialized in France in 
the form of the dragons portees. The dragons portées are 
largely equipped with Citroén-Kegresse cars—half-track 
vehicles of considerable cross-country ability. A number 
of these are now protected by light armor, proof against 
small arms. 

Cooperation between tanks and infantry may be carried 
out in a number of ways: 

(1) The tanks attack in advance of the infantry. The 
infantry follows, taking advantage of the neutralizing 
effect of the tank attack upon the hostile infantry and ma- 
chine guns. The infantry supports the tanks by assaulting 
positions known or suspected of harboring hostile anti- 

tank guns. This situation will occur if the attacking 
force has to cross large, exposed areas in gaining its ob- 
jective. 

(2) The tanks attack simultaneously with the infantry. 
In this case, the infantry supports the attack in the same 
manner as above. This method is suitable if the enemy is 
close and the terrain favorable for the attack. 

(3) The infantry attacks in advance of the tanks. In 
this case, the infantry must be initially supported by 
other arms, especially by artillery and combat engineers. 
This method should be used if obstacles, such as rivers 
ot blocked roads, prevent the immediate employment of 
tanks, and if bridge-heads or passages must first be es- 
tablished. 


(4) The tanks, jumping off from a different zone, 
attack obliquely to the direction of attack of the infantry. 
This method is contingent upon a suitable terrain. 

In crossing the hostile zone of combat, the tanks must 
clear a path for the infantry by destroying recognized 
targets—primarily antitank guns, heavy arms and ma- 
chine guns—and neutralizing suspected localities. Merely 
to push through the hostile combat zone with the idea 
of shattering the enemy’ s morale is not enough; the tanks 
must break the enemy's strength by the full use of their 
weapons and open a gap in the hostile defense system. 

Rarely, if ever, will the tank attack completely wipe 
out the resistance of the hostile infantry. Individual ma- 
chine guns will remain undiscovered or come to life again. 
Tanks can materially facilitate infantry action and, in 
many cases, will be indispensable in preparing the in- 
fantry attack, but they cannot take over the infantry’s rdle 
in combat. The infantry’s job lies in an immediate ex- 
ploitation of the tank attack by a rapid advance. Nor 
does the foot soldier pause until ‘the ground seized by the 
tanks is definitely cleared of the enemy. 

While advancing with tanks, the infantry must main- 
tain formations that permit it to move rapidly, and must 
display signs that will enable the tanks to identify it as 
friendly infantry, especially in twilight and fog. 


ARTILLERY 


Armored forces have also created new tasks for the 
artill In the World War, for example, it was practi- 


cable ond advisable to cover a tank attack by an artillery 
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barrage, but today the high rate of speed of a tank attic 
prohibits this method of support. 
When tank units attack as part of an army, the divis 
artillery assists mainly by firing a preparation; in this j 
must put forth its utmost effort. The shorter the artillery 
preparation, the more effective. If enough artillery is : 
available in the zone of attack, and if the concentration 
of adequate artillery and ammunition ts so oe is 
and involves so much time as to render a surprise effec 
doubtful, it is advisable to dispense entirely with the 
preparation. In event of this the artillery will be charged 
with guarding the tanks and firing on any targets that 
might endanger their attack. 
As a tule, the artillery must shift its fire out of the 
zone of attack simultaneously with the opening of the 
tank assault. It may then box off the flanks of the zone of 
attack, shell suspected antitank positions, or engage locali- 
ties unsuitable for tank attack, such as woods and steep 
slopes. These tasks may be carried out partly with high 
explosive shell and partly with smoke projectiles. While 
this requires great attention and expert fire control, it is 
facilitated by modern means of communication, especially 
radio. 
This type of support does not reach very deep into 
the hostile zone of action. Furthermore, it is impossible 
for the artillery observation posts to keep up with the rapid 
development of the tank attack. And, finally, an aggres- 
sive artillery would not be content to see itself limited to 
such a small battle role. Actually it is the aim of the 
artillery of all armies to participate in the tank attack and, 
with this end in view, to motorize its components. Motor- 
ized artillery may be either motor-drawn or self-propelled. 
Drawn artillery has been the rule so far. Its advantage 
lies in the divisibility of gun and tractor; the tractor can 
be easily exchanged and does not have to be taken into 
the firing position. The question of weight is of little con- 
sequence in motor-drawn artillery. 
The self-propelled mount 1s something new; it possesses 
the advantage of constant readiness for fire, combined 
with constant readiness to move. It gives a great radius 
to the individual gun and to the entire battery. It also has 
a certain degree of armor protection. Self-propelled artil- 
lery seems to be a desirable companion of tank units. 
Great Britain has employed several types of this artillery 
for some time, and both the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. are experimenting with it. 
As to the tactics employed by this artillery, Colonel 
de Gauille says: 
The rapid development of combat will not permit artillery 

to carry out missions in the manner customarily established 
for the opening of an attack. It cannot be assigned definite 
zones of fire as in position warfare; nor can its firing data be 
prepared with mathematical accuracy. On the contrary, as soon 

as the hostile position is taken, the artillery fire must keep 
up with the rapid development of events. In other words, the 
artillery must tread closely upon the heels of the attacking 
elements not only with its guns and combat trains but with 

its observation and communications sections as well. Thus, the 


artillery itself becomes a masse mouvante whose components, 
on their own initiative, select the most favorable positions in 
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accordance with the needs of the situation and deliver their 
fire from all angles on the most fleeting of targets. When it is 
equipped with antitank weapons and machine guns the artil- 
lery can protect itself. It compensates for lack of established 
position, inability to deliver indirect fire, and the loss of uni- 
form fire control by its mobility, direct observation and in- 
herent independence. 

In this description Colonel de Gaulle gives his idea of 
an ideal artillery. He calls upon it to discard habits ac- 
quired 1 in a long war of position, with its reliable firing 
bases, its careful, studied survey methods and its abund- 
ance of time, in order to be capable of speedily following 


attack. 
the tank attac CHEMICALS 


Smoke screens are becoming more and more important 
as an adjunct to the tank attack. Three main forms of 
employment can be recognized: (1) smoke projectiles 
fired by artillery in position during the preparation and 
at the beginning of the tank attack; (2) smoke projectiles 
fired by self-propelled artillery accompanying the tank at- 
tack; and (3) smoke produced by the tanks themselves. 
There is nothing new about the first method. It is used 
to blind enemy observation. So, too, screens are laid down 
between the advancing tanks and localities suspected of 
harboring enemy troops or antitank guns. This enables 
the tanks to approach the enemy unobserved or outflank 
and invest him without drawing fire. Smoke may also 
be used for purposes of deception. 

When smoke is fired by self-propelled artillery accom- 
panying the tanks, the fire is executed by platoons or bat- 
teries. These guns travel immediately in rear of the for- 
ward tank waves and seek to blind any antitank guns that 
put in their appearance. Smoke projectiles are fired by 
trench mortars or by guns of 105-mm. caliber or larger. 
In England, light, medium and “‘close-support’’ tanks 
are combined into companies with the object of assuring 
teamwork between tanks and accompanying artillery. 
Originally great results were expected from the method 
of tanks concealing themselves by self-produced smoke. 
It was soon found, however, that owing to the con- 
spicuousness of its source, the smoke tends to reveal the 
position or course of the tanks. The tanks travel either 
within the smoke, or—still worse-—are clearly outlined by 
the screen they have just laid. Therefore, it is only under 
the most favorable weather conditions that this method 
can be used in the attack. On the other hand, it may 
serve to facilitate a withdrawal. 

Tank crews are relatively immune to gas. This applies 
particularly to corrosive gases used in the contamination 
of an area. Protection is furnished either by the gas mask 
or by the over-pressure maintained in the interior of the 
tank. Some countries are trying to make tanks that are 
inherently gas-proof; others are experimenting with filters 
to purify the incoming air. The U.S.S.R. mentions tanks 
equipped with a gas-blower apparatus. 


ENGINEERS 


The tanks have given the combat engineer some knotty 
problems to solve, especially in getting them over streams, 
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marshes and soft ground, and in removing obstacles, par- 
ticularly mines. hGinne tasks of this nature may be carried 
out by the regimental pioneer sections, but major obstacles 
will usually require entire units of specially trained and 
specially equipped combat engineers. 

Several countries, notably Great Britain and the U.S 
S.R., have produced amphibious tanks that have proved 
highly satisfactory for crossing unfordable streams. It 1s 
to be assumed that these will be used for reconnaissance 
and for the establishment of bridge-heads. 

Bridging material must possess a high carrying capacity 
because of the tremendous weights it is to support. On the 
other hand, bridges designed only for the accommodation 
of tanks do not require full decks. 

Engineer units must be specially trained to recognize 
obstacles and schooled in ways and means of removing 
them. Particular emphasis should be placed on the remov ral 
of mine barriers. 

Where engineers work in codperation with tanks their 
jobs will ordinarily have to be accomplished in great 
haste and in sight of the enemy. If they are to reach their 
place of activity and be effective, they must be protected 
by tanks. Some countries, especially Great Britain, have 
introduced bridge-carrier tanks and mine-sweeper tanks 
and placed them at the disposal of engineer units designed 
for coéperation with tanks. 

Combat engineers will find another field of activity in 
operations against hostile field fortifications. A tank attack 
on field fortifications can be successful only if the size 
and strength of the obstacles do not exceed the capacity 
of the tanks. Whatever the obstacle, both the heavy and 
medium tanks are capable machines. For instance, the 
French heavy tank can negotiate a 13-foot trench; a 
slope of 45°; a vertical wall of 6 feet; a stream 7 feet 
wide; and trees up to 3 feet in diameter. If the tanks 
are unable to negotiate the obstacles, the engineers must 
go into action. Frequently they will be employed in 
advance as a precautionary measure. During the World 
War special anchors were constructed for the removal 
of wire entanglements, and fascines were carried along 
to be used in crossing trenches. There will be frequent 
calls for demolitions and excavations for the purpose of 
overcoming obstacles or enabling stalled vehicles to move 
on. 


All of these tasks require training which in many 
respects goes far beyond the former sphere of action of the 
engineer soldier. Therefore, cooperation between tanks 
and engineers will be most successful if the latter are 
familiar with the characteristics of the tank and possess the 
requisite equipment. Irrespective of this requirement, 
however, the entire corps of engineers must train for co- 
operation with tanks in offensive as well as in defensive 


— SIGNAL CORPS 


The width and depth of tank units and their motorized 
support weapons on the march and in combat, the dust 
clouds raised by them, smoke, fog, and rough or covered 
ground, prohibit the use of visual signals in controlling 
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units larger than a company. The swift maneuvers over 
wide areas, which the tanks must execute even in combat, 
make it impracticable to employ the field telephone except 
in quiet periods and during approach marches behind the 
front. Therefore we find that all command tanks carry 
radio transmitters and even the light tanks carry radio 
receivers. 

Signal troops designated for codperation with tanks 
will thenboes consist primarily of radio elements. Their 
task is to maintain communication from the commander 
of the tank unit down to the regiments and independent 
detachments, with adjoining troops, with the air service 
and, in certain cases, with the next higher commander in 
the rear. Abbreviated codes and special signals must be 
used in order to assure the speedy Adinaty of messages 
and orders. To this end, signal detachments permanently 
assigned to tank units must receive special equipment 
and training. 

Maneuver being rapid and it being necessary for the 
commander of a tank unit to be at the head of his com- 
mand, only armored signal vehicles that possess a high 
mobility ability can meet his 


AIR CORPS 


Information is valueless unless it be delivered to the 
commander in time for him to act on it. This means that 
reconnaissance elements must be speedier than the troops 
following them and must possess highly effective means 
of communication. These two basic requirements throw 
into sharp relief the difficulties that beset tactical and com- 
bat reconnaissance for speedy tank forces. 

Aerial reconnaissance promises the best results. As early 
as the World War, the British High Command perma- 
nently assigned aviation to the Royal Tank Corps with 
good ‘oewales. Air reconnaissance personally conducted by 
the commander of the tank forces before going into action 
may be of material advantage. 


and full cross- -country 
demands. 


The reconnaissance aviator receives his instructions be- 
fore taking off; supplementary orders or changes may be 
wanentinued by radio or pick-up. He reports either upon 
arrival at his landing field, or by radio or dropped mes- 
sages. Of course, it must not be forgotten that the aviator 
cannot maintain continuous contact with the enemy, and 
that his ability to observe still depends on weather con- 
ditions. 

To allow for the high rate of speed of the tank unit, 
instructions must be issued carefully before the move- 
ments begin. The reconnaissance air forces must be ac- 
quainted ‘with the plan of attack and, if possible, with 
the general course to be followed by the tank unit. Above 
all, they must be able to distinguish between friendly and 
hostile tanks. Even with this information, the aviator 
may encounter difficulty in locating the tanks and estab- 
lishing communication. He communicates by radio, by 
dro pped messages, or by landing i in the zone of action. 
Training should be conducted in all three methods. 

Air reconnaissance must be supplemented by a fast, 
strong, ground reconnaissance force which relays its mes- 
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sages either by radio or motor vehicle. At present the 
deenend for speed i is best met by wheeled vehicles, «l- 
though their cross-country performance i is inferior to that 
of track-laying types. Of course, wheeled vehicles «re 
more sensitive to obstacles. 

Combat aviation can lend considerable support to a tank 
attack. As early as August 8, 1918, British airplanes cf. 
fectively supported the aly vance of tanks by bombing and 
machine- -gunning German batteries, reserves and troop 
columns. Today, owing to the great improvements in 
antitank defense and to the mobility of the enemy's 
motorized and armored reserves, the employment of a 
forces against ground targets becomes increasingly im- 
portant. By attacking pn targets as mentioned and 
lines of communication, known locations of troops and 
he: adquarters, air forces will render it practicable for the 
ground attack to speedily penetrate the hostile zone of 
p Particular pains must be taken however, to syn- 
chronize the actions of the two arms both in time and 
space. 

The U.S.S.R. is working toward a still closer teamwork 
between air and ground ieee, specifically the landing of 
infantry contingents by parachute. Landed in proper 
time, parachute | troops may seize vital points in rear of the 
hostile front and then establish points of support and sup- 
ply bases to assist the break-through by the tanks. Para- 
chute troops working in codperation with tanks may seri- 
ously damage and interfere with the hostile services of 


supply ANTIAIRCRAFT 


Since tanks will quickly attract the attention of hostile 
aviation, an antiaircraft defense must be provided. Tanks 
can contribute substantially to this defense by an intelli- 
gent use of their own weapons and by skillful camouflage. 
Though the danger is not to be minimized, only deees or 
very close hits will destroy the modern tank and this is 
not an easy thing to do when the tank is in motion. On 
the other hand, an air attack that catches the tanks at 
rest with their crews dismounted or—worse yet—while 
fueling, strikes them where they are most vulnerable. 

Since most of the support weapons of tanks are not 
armor-protected, separate antiaircraft weapons must be 
furnished them. This applies also to all combat trains. 


SUPPLY 
The supply problem is the ball-and-chain of the tank 


commander. The more far-reaching the plan of tank 
employment, the more vital and the more difficult this 
problem becomes. Tank units cannot fight indefinitely 
without drawing ammunition, rations and fuel, nor can 
they stay in action without medical service, repair shops, 
and replacements. It is of paramount importance that 
fuel and ammunition be supplied in proper time. 

When operating as part P an army, tanks are supplied 
by the army; when operating independently, they require 
a separate service of supply and a mobile base of opera- 
tions. And in this connection, it should be remembered 
that tank units will operate independently as soon as the 
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dk sired penetration is accomplished, and particularly, 
ring an envelopment or investment of the hostile front. 
Since a large part of the supply vehicles are unarmored, 
they require covering elements as soon as they enter the 
zone of hostile fire. Furthermore, since supply trains 
offer a prime target for the enemy's armored attack, the 
attached covering elements must have a liberal allotment 
of antitank weapons. On occasion it may even be neces- 

sary to withdraw armored cars or tanks from the front and 
assign them a protective role with the trains. 


Cc 


a 
CONCLUSIONS 


Since the mechanized arm, its supplementary weapons, 
and its various counter-agents are still in a state of devel- 
opment, no final answers can be given to the problem of 
cooperation between armored forces and other arms. And 
yet, there ave certain conclusions which may be drawn 
from the evolution of the mechanized arm to date. 

First, there are a number of fundamental elements 
which determine the construction, organization, training 
and employment of armored forces. These are: 


(1) The matériel on hand and its past performances. 

(2) The domestic facilities for the manufacture of 
mechanized weapons. 

(3) The maintenance and supply facilities, particularly 
with regard to fuel. 

(4) The effect of the weapons fired from and against 


tanks, as determined by experience gathered on proving 
grounds. 


(5) The organization of the command, as determined 
by maneuver experience. 


(6) The order of battle. 
(7) The nature of prospective theaters of operations. 
(8) The armament of prospective opponents. 


Although the various nations follow different routes in 
their development of the mechanized arm, they all move 
in a more or less common direction. This general trend 
can be summarized somewhat like this: 


(1) The importance of aviation ts incontrovertibly 
established, and is admitted even by those who refuse, in 
eneral, to accept the doctrines of the Italian General 
Diouhies. The air forces require the support of a partner 
on the ground who is in a position to supplement and 
exploit the results gained by aerial reconnaissance and 
combat. This partner must ‘be speedy, aggressive, and 
strong. 

(2) The older arms lack the penetrative power, mobil- 
ity and speed to carry the attack so rapidly and deeply 
into the hostile front that the enemy will not have time 
to take counter-measures. On the one hand, the defensive 
power of modern firearms, and on the other, the speed 
with which motorized reserves may be shifted to critical 
points, prevent the older arms from decisively exploiting 
gains. If the defense has motorized reserves at its disposal 
the attack must also have motorized forces, and vice versa. 


(3) The older arms cannot repulse the attack of 
strong armored forces. Even a large number of antitank 
guns cannot strengthen the defense enough to frustrate 
surprise attacks by Targe bodies of tanks. An attack of this 
kind must be met by tanks. 

(4) On the other hand, the increasing effectiveness of 
the antitank defense calls for the utmost concentration of 
force on the part of the mechanized arm if decisive results 
are to be obtained. In order to be decisive, a tank attack 
must be launched on a wide front; this is to prevent the 
enemy from striking the spearhead of the attack in flank. 
The attacking fences must be organized in considerable 
depth in ender to secure their flanks, effect a deep penetra- 
tion, and roll up the flanks thus created. To be decisive, 
an attack must cover much wider zones than can be occu- 
pied by a brigade. In 1917, at Cambrai, three brigades, 

each three battalions strong, fought in a zone 6 ir wide 
without any organization in depth. In 1918, at Soissons, 
16 battalions att: coded in two waves—12 battalions in the 
first, 4 in the second—on a 12-mile front. In 1918, 
Amiens, 14 British and French battalions (two battalions 
and several cavalry corps were combined in the second 

wave) attacked in a zone about 11 miles wide. The widths 
of the zones of attack employed in major operations during 
the last year of the World War must now be regarded as 
minimum in view of the defensive powers of modern ar- 
mor- -piercing weapons and armored forces. In the future, 
many times the number of tanks that fought in 1918 will 
take part in battle. 

(5) The tank attack must be carried out with the ut- 
most speed in order to take advantage of the surprise ef- 
fect. It must drive deep into the hostile front, prevent the 
reserves from going into action, and convert tactical gains 
into strategic ones. In other words, speed is the main 
requirement of armored forces. As the great Frederick 
said, ““The faster the attack, the fewer men it costs. By 
making your battle short, you will deprive it of the time 
to rob you of many men. ‘The soldier who is led in this 
manner will gain confidence in you and expose himself 
gladly to all dangers.” The swift execution of the tank 
attack being of decisive importance, the auxiliary weap- 
ons of tank units must be as fast as the tanks themselves. 
Auxiliary weapons designed for cooperation with tanks 
should be combined with them into permanent units com- 
prising all modern arms. This should not be construed as 
meaning that the whole army must be motorized. Never- 
theless, it must be emphasized that armored forces with- 
out speedy auxiliary weapons are incomplete and will not 
be able to realize their maximum potentialities. 

(6) Even in earliest times, armies included slow in- 
fantry and mote mobile units such as chariots, elephants 
and horsemen. The numerical relationship between the 
two arms varied according to the ideas of the commander, 
the ability of the arms, the technique of the weapons and 
the object of the war. In periods of indecisive position 
warfare, the armies had to be content with a few mobile 
units. As a rule, such times indicate a decadence in the 
art of war. Nobody desires them, but since nobody can 
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predict them, they cannot be provided for. Great generals 
have always aimed at decisive warfare which is another 
way of saying mobile warfare. To that end they have seen 
to it that the strength of their fast troops compared fav- 
orably with that of their slower ones. Alexander, at the 
outset of the war against Persia, commanded 32,000 foot- 
soldiers and 10,000 horsemen. Hannibal, at Canna, had 
40,000 dismounted and 10,000 mounted troops; Frederick 
the Great, at Rossbach, went into action with 27 infantry 
battalions and 45 cavalry squadrons. These few figures 
indicate that the great leaders maintained mobile elements 
comprising one-fourth to one-sixth of their entire strength. 
Similarly, modern mobile units can be of decisive value 
only if their strength is in due proportion to that of the 
whole army. 


As early as his campaign in Spain, Hannibal entrusted 
his gifted brother Hasdrubal with the training and com- 
mand of the mass of his cavalry. At Rossbach, Frederick 
placed 38 of his 45 cavalry squadrons under the brilliant 
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General von Seydlitz. As a rule, improvisations of mo vile 
units and their commands have proved of little value 
Therefore, in the future, mobile forces should have a wni- 
form command even in time of peace and should be 
formed in large units. The leaders of those forces will do 
well to recall the trenchant expression of Frederick the 
Great: “Be active and indefatigable; cast off all indolence 
of body and mind.” 


* * * 


It was my intention not to stray beyond the limits of 
the technical possibilities of today. Yet I could not deny 
myself the right to study new methods of employment 
for new weapons. There will always be men eager to 
voice misgivings, but only he who dares to reach into the 
unknown will be successful. The man who has been 
active will be more leniently judged by the future. 

“Until then, we, whose fate is spun without our being 
conscious of it, are left to our own determination and 
courage and are consigned to the voice of our inspiration.” 





THERE ARE VERY FEW good generals, because most of them see too much: either too 
much danger or else too much success. Usually they lack a sober recognition of the 
attainable. It is easy to issue orders for an “‘annibilation,” but the question remains 
whether or not it is possible. Next to a will for victory, the first and natural quality 
4 good general must possess is a sense for actualities—otherwise he is nothing but a 
visionary. His other qualities must be courage and an ability to accept responsibility 
to God and man, high and low, because a general is also responsible to those below 
him and not only to his War Lord.—LupENDORFF TO VON WENNINGER. 
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The Howie Machine-Gun Carrier 


By Captain Wendell G. Johnson, INFANTRY 


ALMOST everybody agrees that truck-hauled machine 
guns give no closer support to attacking riflemen than do 
mule- soul guns, once they're in action and reduced to 
hand-hauling. Which 1s admitting that the front-line 
mobility of cnachine guns hasn't ean accelerated materi- 

ally during these lush years of military renovation. Trucks, 

in fact, " ae of their size are really worse off than 
mules, up where grazing fire persuades bay-windowed 
nomcoms to belly down like worms. 

So we still have pufhng privates snaking guns along per 
TR 420-55 from one firing position to onuthen- torment 
enough with the “chirties,” and plain hell with the 
“fifties.” And what is more serious, the muscle power 
of the best of them isn’t up to the task. Whether creep- 
ing, crawling, or bounding, machine-gunners can’t lug 
doe loads fast enough to get them where needed in time 
to hold a captured knoll or break up counterattacks. So 
there we are—right where we've been for years. 

But not for many more, it is hoped. There is a growing 
clamor from from the chorus of speeder-uppers decrying 
this immobility of supporting weapons on the battlefield, 
and advocating low-silhouette motorized carriers as the 
cure. Not baby tanks or tankettes as now used in several 
European armies, for such vehicles are too costly, too com- 
plicated for quantity production, and too conspicuous. 
What is wanted is merely a gasoline-propelled conveyance 
not much higher than a man crawling (or is it creep- 
ing?), that will be able to carry a one- or two-man crew, 
a gun, and plenty of ammunition, and scoot from one 
firing position to another at five to ten miles an hour. 

OF course there are many who demand more, and pro- 
pose a lot of trick characteristics and odd accessories for 
these scooters. Some would run them on wheels, others 
on tracks, and still others would make them convertible 
wheel-and-trackers—and thereby run their weight up into 
tons. One proponent would make this machine with a 
sharp nose of ponderous fangs to cut through wire en- 
tanglements. Another has it armored against . .30-caliber 
AP, virtually a tank. There are backers of jack-of-all- 
missions contraptions which would out-rube aa 
Their Buck Rogerisms probably could be put on S. D. : 
lawn mowers and street sweepers in garrison, and ide 
even carry retractable plows for use in company gardens. 

The more practical- minded limit their proposals to a 
simple, lightweight, low-silhouette carrier with no com- 
plicating contrivances. This is exactly what we find the 


recently constructed Howie Machine- -gun Carner to be. 

The building of this vehicle was initiated by Brigadier 
General W dane C. Short while he was Assistant Com- 
mandant The Infantry School. 

Of course the Fort Benning salvage pile was put on 
tap. 

General Short specified that a vehicle be constructed for 
the sole purpose of transporting two men, a caliber-.30 
machine gun, tripod, and ammunition, Other require- 
ments were: 

The gun not to be mounted for firing from the carrier. 

the vile to be light enough for four men to lift into 
a 1'A-ton truck and across sm: all obstacles. 

Te present as low a silhouette as possible 
ground clearance therefor, if necessary. 


sacrificing 
Dimensions to be such that it could be carried in the 
'4-ton truck issued to machine-gun companies. 
Speed no object——as low as 10 mph maximum. 

Units to be commercially available as far as possible. 

The job of designing and buil ling the carrier was given 
to Captain Robert G. Howie, hom an instructor in the 
Tank Section, The Infantry School. Another oe 
tanker and expert mechanic, Master Sergeant M. 
Wiley, was his partner in production. Assisting in bs 
final assembly was Sergeant G. L. Rush, also of the Tank 
Section. Work began. late in 1936 and ended in April 
of 37. 

Here 1s part of Captain Howie's report on his fabrica- 
tion: 


It was decided to build a wheeled vehicle. A track 
vehicle would greatly exceed the weight limitation. It was 
also decided that, in order to prov ide a low silhouette, the crew 
should be placed in the prone position. This should assist in 
determining the feasibility of this feature for future designs. 

Several types of engines were considered. . A light a 
cooled engine would be ideal. However [it] would require an 
additional cooling medium inasmuch as it | the carrier | would 
be run at low vehicle speed a great deal of the tume. 

Tht Austin Bantam engine including clutch 
and transmission, complete without radiator weighs 155 lbs. 
A new unit was purchased for the job. 

The radiator used is the conventional Austin radiator, taken 
from salvage. 

The propeller shaft, universal joints, and rear axle assembly 
were retrieved from salvage. The shaft was modified by short 
ening, and the rear axle assembly was reversed in order to 
provide for the reversal in drive. 

In view of the nature of the vehicle, the engine was placed 
in the rear, the rear axle to form a jackshaft mounted amid 


4 simple, lightweight carrier with no comyalicating contrivances 
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Figure 1. Experimental machine-gun carrier and builders. 

The motor overbang was necessary because the wheelbase 

was limited to a length which would fit within body of 
11/,-ton truck. 


ships, a sprocket (11-tooth) fitted to the ends of the shaft 
upon which to operate a standard motorcycle chain to a 
motorcycle sprocket (21-tooth) on the rear wheels. This pro 
vided for an additional and necessary gear reduction of 2 to 1 

An additional wheel may be mounted on each jack 
shaft to be either driven or floated. 

A salvaged Austin steering gear was used. It was modified 
by shortening, mounting crosswise, and the installation of a 
crank |like a uller| instead of a steering wheel. 

Inasmuch as no springs were provided for the vehicle, and 
to take advantage of a standard commercial product, it was 


decided to use a 6.00 xX g tractor tire with ground-grip 


tread. . . . A tractor-type cast-iron wheel was purchased. A 
(lighter| wheel which weighs 16 to 20 pounds can be ob- 
tained. 


Standard motorcycle brake-drum assemblies were mounted 
on the rear wheels and operated mechanically through link- 
age to a conventional foot pedal. 

Frame 1'4x1'Ax3/16-inch channel steel. . 
alloy . . . 1s more expensive 
duce cost. 


Aluminum 
and steel was used to re 


DIMENSIONS: 
Height, over all (radiator cap) 33'4 inches 
Width, over all 6134 inches 
EO iG 6 Sys d vas cask ques 124 inches 
Tread. . 4934 inches 
EE LES ONE OPPEOTTETET ECT 75 inches 


{Ground | clearance 


734 inches 


Weight (less machine gun and equipment). 1,015 pounds 
‘ ~ baa | a J 
Sr re fr errr 28 mph. 
Climbing ability (with traction).......... 45 degrees 


That, in words and figures, is the Howie carrier. 

Now let’s see what it has done in a few of the tests made 
by Lieutenant Charles R. Kutz and personnel of Com- 
pany D, 2gth Infantry. 

They found that although this puddle-jumper wouldn’t 
jump puddles, it could run through them without balking 
or stalling. Its light weight and bevad tives carried i skim- 
ming in pwr or second over the top of sand in which 
other vehicles would sink or wallow. It charged through 
light underbrush in a fashion that made even designer 
Howie's eyes pop. Everywhere it had ample power to 
climb up or plow through, provided it could get traction. 
Where it was stopped, as by a ditch, the two men form- 
ing the crew usually could lift it out, over, or through. 

he two-man crew could dismount the gun from the 
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carrier and set it up on the ground as rapidly as a thre. 
man crew could do it from a Matthew's Mount. 
It was able to carry the 81-mm. mortar, its bipod, : c 


20 rounds of ammunition; likewise the .50-caliber I 


chine gun, and the 37-mm. gun. The 37-mm. gun also 
was easily towed by the carrier. 

A pedest: il was constructed on the front end of the 
carrier, and from it the caliber 0.30 machine gun fired 
with remarkably accurate results, both in stationary and 
moving fire. The slick feature in firing from the carrier 
was the ability to fire a while from one chassis-defilade 
position, back up when simulated enemy fire came clo: 
and pull up again into another firing position. Moreover 
this was done in far less time than normally is required 
to go out of action from one ground position and set up 
again elsewhere. 
~ Of all the admirable features of the Howie carrier, the 
one that was outstanding in the tests was its invisibility 
even on flat terrain with Tittle vegetation to provide cover. 
Given a modicum of grass, ani or ground furrows, this 
midget was easily concealed from even closer observation, 

He re’s what a machine gunner of the 2gth Foot said on 
seeing the carrier perform: * ‘Jees, she’s lower’n the grass, 
You can’t h ardly see her even when she’s going. a 

As would be expected, driving belly btn without 
benefit of sponge- rubber cushions has a tendency to trade 
tail troubles for tummy aches. But after a little practice 
one soon finds a reasonable degree of comfort by turning 
the body so as to rest on he side, rather than on che 
stomach. In this position the manipulation of the foot 
pedals aft, and of the gear shift lever and the tiller for- 
ward, is soon mastered. At least that is what an exper- 
ienced automobile driver should find 


-and most of the observers 
consider this unpretentious 
looking little cruiser a pretty swell job. 


All in all, the testing people . 
who have chanced to see it 





Figure 2. Front view of carrier, crew, and equipment. 
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Not that they rate it superior either as a road or cross- 
untry vehicle. That couldn’t be expected in an experi- 
ental machine, especially one that was designed largely 
) determine the feasibility of building such a vehicle. 

And, naturally enough, cont: aining plunder from salvage 

les, they have bocca bugs 1 in it. But what new product 
omes out of Flint or Detroit without a few bugs? 

So it 1s not intended to hold up this carrier as the ideal 
) motor mounts. Perhaps it should be stronger, larger, 
faster, more suited to long moves, so as to eliminate the 
:44-ton truck. Or possibly it should be even smaller, 
lighter, and slower. Maybe it should have an armor shield 
for frontal protection. Maybe 

Many, many other questions remain to be answered in 


the difficult task of determining how to move heavier- 


than can be handily handled intantry weapons. Merely to 


pronounce “motor mounts’ as the panacea isn't enough. 

This machine and its modific ations, other ty pes of motor 
driven vehicles, truck-carried hand carts, all have to be 
tested to ascertain just what is wanted and also what 1S 


practicable from procurement viewpoint—tor caliber 
30 guns, tor heavier guns, and for mortars. Of coursé 
it would be ideal if a vehicle similar to this could be pro 
duced with characteristics that would fit it for general 
utility with all infantry supporting weapons, both on the 
road and in action. But that ts asking almost too much. 

At any rate, just as the early tanks were a beginning rain 
the field of armored fighting vehicles, so is the ewwks 
Machine-gun Carrier a start in the held of support-weapon 


carriers. And, judging from its early achievements, a 


at 


mighty good start too. 











The outbreak ot a wal should find an army with its 
most capable and experienced leaders in its higher grades, 
ready and able to meet the tremendous demands that will 
be made on their mental, moral, and physical strength. 
A well devised peacetime promotion system must provide 
this reservoir for the high command and at the same time 
maintain the morale of the whole corps of officers by pro- 
tecting the nights of individuals and by giving e ach one 
the op portunity for the career to which his merits entitle 
him. The two requirements are conflicting but not in- 
compatible. The best system of promotion for any par- 
ticular country and time is the one which secures the best 
working agreement between them. 

War, of course, provides the only positive proof of the 
qualifications of military leaders. Success in battle, indi- 
vidually deserved or not, will govern here, no matter what 
the promotion system may be. But the important problem 
of providing for competent high command at the begin- 
ning of any conflict must be settled i in time of peace; pan 
it is here that the difficulties arise, for many of the most 
successful leaders in war have emerged from peacetime 
obscurity. Nevertheless, careful wee, a of the careers of 
officers will indicate those who have shown the qualities 
requisite for high command. 

Since all officers do not possess these qualities in the 
same degree, a system of promotion by simple seniority 
will not bring the best men to the top. However, seniority 
must operate to some extent 1n the interest of the indi- 
vidual rights of officers and their morale. In consequence, 
the se och fora compromise between selection in the gen- 
eral public interest and seniority to protect individuals has 
always been a problem of armies. 


* * * 


Whatever may be the adv antage or disadvantage of age 
in the judiciary, it has been determined rather dchniadly 
that armies require a degree of physical activity and re- 
sistance to fatigue In the higher grades that 1 1S rarely pres- 
ent after the age of sixty-five. At the other end of the 
scale the minimum limit is about twenty-one, since the 
requisite maturity for managing men in combat is seldom 
ac quired before that age. 

Command during an officer's service is exercised 
three distinct and important stages or rank-—in the com- 
pany grades, in the field gr ades, and in the grade of gen- 


eral officer. The critic al promotions are those ‘from Cc aptain 


PROMOTION 


ky Lieutenant Colonel John SF. Wood 
FIELD ARTILLERY 











The other gr rT 


to mayor and trom colonel to general. 
are inserted mainly to recompense length of service 
increases of i ink and pay. 


In the first stage an officer commands small comt 
units and pe rforms minor staff duties. He ts in close con- 
tact with the individual fighting man. He should panes , 
the optimism, boldness, phy sical energy, and dash th 
Therefore, this first period should not bi 


prolonged for more than fifteen years. 


go Ww ith \ outh. 


During the second stage an officer commands the larger 
tactical units of a single arm and serves on the higher 
staffs. Professional experience, calm judgment, firm char 
acter, and physical vigor, are the essentials. This period is 
one of broad development and can extend over the next 
fifteen or twenty years of service. 


Beyond that, the phy- 
sical factor begins to take its toll. 


The third stz ige Is for the select. It entails the command 
of large tactic al units of all arms, and the entire army. All 
the professional, spiritual, phy sical, and intellectual quali 
ties enumerated for the second stage are required in marked 
degree. 

Ici 1S evident that the second Ste ige must contain all who 
are to be chosen finally for the highest commands. Hence, 

aptitude for field rank should be carefully ascertained 
before officers are promoted to it. Also the ages of those 
promoted should provide that the best fitted may enter the 
third stage at vigorous maturity. 


It may be éunttaded that only two rigid verifications 
of a yptitude are required in order to bring the best men to 
the top at a suitable age. The first one should be made 
when an officer is in the grade of captain and the second 
when he attains the rank of colonel. Other promotions 
than those from these grades may be made by seniority 
alone, presuming, of course, conformity to the required 
standards of professional, moral, and phy ‘sical fitness and 
the elimination of those who fall below them. Retirements 
in the grade of captain and colonel may be necessary to 
supplement the natural attrition and avoid congestion in 
the higher grades. Such retirements should be made after 
a certain number of years of service in grade rather than 
by age in grade. . 


Subject to such examinations, selection and elimination 


as may be desirable in the public interest, promotion 
should proceed as tranquilly and evenly as possible with a 
minimum disturbance of the individual. 


No group or 








Leavenworth does not 


and can not 


produce commanders 
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1 should be favored over another in advancement. This 

nost important. 

. * *. 

Before proceeding to an examination of promotion in 
r Army, it may be useful to consider the systems in use 
lav in various armies of the world and in our other 
wmed forces. In general, the countries with the more 
autocratic forms of government naturally adopt more 
rigorous rules for the selection and elimination of officers 
than do the democratic countries. Also they 
themselves less with the interests of individuals. 


concern 


ENGLAND 


Promotion in the British army, like many other English 
institutions, is characterized by its complexity and seem- 
ing lack of system. Naturally, it has aroused much dis- 
cussion and many differences of opinion among British 
officers. 

It operates by examination and seniority for all arms 
and services up to the grade of major and by selection 
above that grade. Promotion in the infantry and cavalry 
is within he regiment for the lower grades and from the 
The other 


arms and the services are each considered as a regiment 


entire arm for NTE colonel em above. 


for promotion. Officers in excess of the available number 
of pl: aces for employment are put on half- pay status and 
may be retired after a certain time. 

An accelerated list is provided to push forward excep- 
tional officers. These receive a higher brevet rank. They 
exercise the functions and wear ed insignia of the higher 
grade. 

At the present time with fewer voluntary retirements, 
promotion ts retarded considerably. There are also glaring 
inequalities in the promotion groups of the same grade 
in the various arms. 


FRANCE 
The system here 1 isa long standing one of continuous 
selection above the grade of SOUS- -lie putenant, promotion by 


Selections for the 
promotion list are made each year by the region: il (corps) 


branch, and compulsory re tire ment. 


The names of 
those nominated for promotion are forwarded to the di- 


commanders for the officers under them. 


rectors of the various arms and services where the final 
lists are prepared. Officers passed over are retired after 
reaching the age limit for each grade. 

Although this system brings outstanding officers to the 
grade of general in their early fifties, it ‘val not escaped 
cavishdecable criticism among French officers, because of 
the lack of any requirement for a minimum age in each 
grade. Particularly fortunate officers may now cena the 
higher grades at ages which necessitate the overslaughing 
and premature retirement of older officers who are equ: ally 
capable, thus causing needless apprehension and discour- 
agement throughout the army. Some attribute the crises 
de ieiaiitnaiimgan i in 1914 to the pre-war latitude in this 
regard. These cite the case of Pétain who had been passed 


over and was on the verge ot retirement as a colonel when 


the war began. 

Propos ils for improvement of the French system inc lude 
a minimum-age-in-grade requirement, selection at two 
stages only (among captains for promotion to mayor and 
among colonels for promtion to general) promotion by 
seniority for other grades, more careful determination ot 
aptitudes, lowering the compulsory retirement age for 
overslaughed captains (45) and colonels (56), 
creation of a 


and the 
and harmonize 
promotion among the various arms and services. 


general board to regulate 


GERMANY 


The Germans use a system of promotion by seniority 
and drastic elimination. A measure of selection is intro- 
duced by the possibility of ante-dating the commissions 
The 
and the 
automatic retirement of officers who are not physically or 
professionally fit. 


of exceptional othcers by as much as three vears. 
German system is based on rigid examination 


The possibility of modifying the pro- 
motion list at will by ante-dating certain promotions is 
open to criticism as being too arbitr ary and allowing no 
recourse to the ofhicers who have been passed over. 

The rapid « levelopment of the German Army since 1934 


has lowered the ges 1n the Vv arious gr. ides, particul: irly the 


comiparty officer grades. U nder present conditions an of- 


ficer attains his Captaincy 1 1 about seven years. 


ITALY 


The recent Italian promotion laws, in conformity with 
the spirit of the F ASCISE regime, m< ide bok | changes In the 
existing system with a view to de veloping officers destined 
for high command. As a first step in rejuvenation, forty 
seven “ol litional vacancies were created in the grade ot 
general, a com- 
mand list of officers who appear qualified for command 


and destined for the highe st gr ades, 


Two promotion lists were established: 


and a mobilization list 
for those in the gr ades of capti ain to colonel who must fulfil 
the many necessary and Important positions in the army 
other than those involv ing comm: ind. 


The or ades of Cc aptain, colonel, and gener. il are 


con- 
A central 
board is charged with determining the level at which each 
officer has arrived (punto di arrivo ). 


sidered the three 1 Import ant steps in promotion, 


The disturbing effect of the many ——— result 
ing from the new law has been ameliorated 1 1 part by 
liber: il provisions for retirement and for erat hn nt in 


the preliminary military training of young Fascists. 


JAPAN 


The Japanese apply a system of rigorous elimination. In 
August of each vear a certain number of officers are retired 
or Seach urged, as required by circumstances—a —_ and 


effective arrangement but hardly ap plic: ible 1 > all armies. 


U.S.S.R. 


In principle, promotion up to the grade of colonel is by 


senioritv. The normal time in each lower gr ide is three or 
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four years. In the grade of colonel it 1s eight. In practice, 
however, the promotion of certain officers may be retarded 
for lack of the necessary attainments, and the Commissar 
for Defense may nominate any officer he pleases for any 
grade. Advancement beyond the grade of colonel is made 
on the recommendation of the Commissar for Defense. 

At present officers of accepted profe ‘ssional and political 
qualifications are reaching the grade of colonel at 40 years 
of age. The possibility of tavaiasene and injustice in such 
a system is obvious. 


U.S. Navy anp Marine Corps 


P romotion ts by selection above the gr ade of ensign and 
second lieutenant, the Marine Corps" conforming to the 
general provisions of the Navy Law. Selections are made 
by boards convened by the Secretary of the Navy at least 
once each year. The number of officers recommended for 
promotion to gr: ides above lieutenant commander is gen- 
erally ten per cent of the number of officers in the next 
higher grade. For the grades of lieutenant commander and 
ieusenent the number recommended equals the number 
Above lieutenant (junior grade) 


‘rs recommended must have had at least four vears’ 


of existing vacancies, 
ofthice 
service in their grade. 

The selection is coupled with compulsory retirement. 
Officers who have been twice passed over by selection 
boards are retired on completing a certain number of years 
of service, namely thirty-five for captains, twenty-eight 
for commanders, twenty-one for lieutenant commtenden, 
twenty-one for lieutenants (senior grade) and fourteen 
for lieutenants (junior grade). 

The decrease in the line officer strength of the Navy, 
the extension of the compulsory retirement provision to 
the grade of lieutenant in 1934, the reduced rate of natural 
attrition at this time, and the difficulties of securing em- 
ployment in civil life appear to be factors in the present 
agitation for changes in the Navy promotion law. It may 
be that changes are needed, but it can not be denied that 
the Navy system has been generally successful in bring- 
ing the best men to the top g grades at active maturity—an 
dinthine necessity in a service which should be in perfect 
fighting trim from the outset of any emergency. 


PROMOTION IN Our ARMY 


The passage of the promotion act of 1935 was hailed by 
our Army with much acclaim, and justly so, for it brought 
help and hope in a very discouraging situation. Briefly 
analyzed, it relieved the congestion in the company grades 
by directing promotion to first lieutenant after three years’ 
service and to captain aften ten; and it accelerated pro- 
motion in the field grades by prescribing the numbers of 
colonels, lieutenant colonels, and majors as six, nine, and 
twenty-five per cent of the total number of promotion list 
officers. It also operated to prevent undue rapidity of ad- 
vancement by prohibiting promotion to the grades of 
major, lieutenant colonel, and colonel prior to the comple- 
tion of fifteen, twenty, and twenty-six years of service. 

As amended by the 1935 act, our present Army pro- 
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motion system embodies a greater number of sound theo. 
retical principles than any ‘of the others outlined in + his 
study. These operate as follows: 
Promotion is made from a single list for all arms ond 
branches, 
. Young men are provided | in the grade of captain, 
3. A large reservoir of field licen | is maintained to 


provide he. necessary higher command for a greatly 


9 
8 
panded wartime army. 
4. Selection by a central board for the grade of gen 
1s ay eens 
. Provision 1s made for eliminating the unfit. 
Minimum limits of service are set to prevent und 
ite of advancement. 
7. A large measure of protection of the rights of in 
viduals 1s provided by adherence to the seniority rule fo 


all grades below that of brigadier ge neral. 


It does not embody two important features: 


I. Rigorous professional examination and determination 
of aptitude prior to promotion to the field officer stage and 
rigorous physical examination for promotion to the grade 
of gener al. 

2. C ompulsory retirement after a certain number 
vears’ service for captains who fail to meet the above-me: 
tioned requirements and for colonels who are not placed 


on the eligible list for promotion to the grade of general, 

The system is working fairly well at present, but if the 
predictions of a recent War Dep artment study on the dates 
of probable promotion can be accepted as accurate, there is 
trouble ahead. An examination of these dates cannot fail 
to be disturbing. Comparison of the average age on arrival 
at the grade Hy colonel during the last homdued years and 
that to he expected for the next thirty or forty years shows 
that we are losing ground rather than progressing in the 
vital problem of providing energetic and able general 
officers with ten or twelve years of active service iis 
them. 

The following table gives the ages of arrival at the vari 
ous grades for ba may be termed an optimum or most 
fevceaiile career as compared with representative careers 
in the classes from 1829 to 1916 and the probable careers 
of the classes from 1921 to 1930. The World War blocks 
of officers and the classes immediately following are tabu- 
lated for field grades only. 


Aces oF ARRIVAL AT VARIOUS GRADES 


Average 1917 
Average (3d Quarter) Average 


Grade Optimum 1829-1916 -1921 1921-1930 

Second Lieutenant.21-24 21-24 Same as optimum 
by law 

First Lieutenant . . .24-27 25-29 7 

re 31-34 29-33 7 

0 eee 36-39 39-43 45-48 43-46 

Lt. Colonel .......41-44 46-49 55-58 51-54 

oO” er eee 47-50 50-52 59-62 55-5 


It will be noted that the present age of arrival at the 
grade of captain is the same as the optimum. The pre- 
dicted age of arrival at the grade of major, however, is 
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seven years greater than the optimum while the predicted 
age of arrival at the grade of colonel is not only eight years 
bey ond the optimum but five years above the average 
since 1829. The World War blocks will be nine years 
above this average. Obviously selection from a group of 
elderly colonels is not likely to provide young and active 
general officers. Yet it appears that for ‘the next twenty- 
five or thirty years we shall have no other choice. 

Steps should be taken now to bring the expected ages 
of the field grades closer to the optimum figure. And in 
order to provide a remedy the cause of the malady must be 
determined. In this case the main cause appears to be the 

same old World War block composed of those who en- 
tered the Army as officers in 1917 and 1918. For twenty 
years they have blocked the path of promotion and they 
will continue to do so for about twenty years longer. The 
1935 act simply shoved the famous hump farther along 
and made no provision for removing it or for setting it 
aside. 

There should be no question of removal, for these men 
deserve particularly well of their country and should be 
given every possible chance of rounding out long and 
bonesile careers in the Service. Their presence, how- 
ever, should not operate to block promotion and cause 
superannuation of the field and general officer grades. A 
solution lies in carrying as extra numbers in the field 
grades all officers who were not or will not be in the grade 
of major at the end of eighteen | years’ service. As extra 
numbers these officers will continue to advance to the limit 
of their possibilities without blocking the promotion of 
those below. For a few years the scheme would necessitate 
an increase in the appropriations but in due course the 
field grade numbers would drop back to normal. In addi- 
tion special provision should be made for the promotion of 
officers to the field grade after a certain number of years’ 
service. This can be done gradually over a suitable period 
of years (five, less if possible) until the minimum limits 
now set by law are reached, 1.¢., fifteen years for promo- 
tion to major, twenty to lieutenant colonel, and twenty-six 
to colonel. This procedure would promote the majority 
of World War officers to the grade of colonel at ages that 
would make possible their appointment and useful em- 
ployment as general officers. 

In addition to setting aside the World War block, there 
should be some means of augmenting the natural attrition 
in order to provide a proper flow of promotion without 
clogging the higher grades. For this, two changes appear 
advisable: first, a rigid examination prior to promotion 
to the grade of major and, second, a provision for com- 
pulsory retirement of the captains who fail to pass this 
examination and the colonels not on the eligible list for 
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general officers who have completed a certain number of 
years of service, say thirty -ive. A sateguarding proviso 
for reéxamination and re-selection should be include in 
both cases. 

Properly safegui urded and applied uniformly, a rigid 
determination of aptitude should cause no apprehension 
among the capable and conscientious captains ot our 
Army. The examination should come during the fifteenth 
year of service and should include a consideration of the 
officer's entire career by a central board of senior officers, 
as well as the professional tests of fitness for field grade. 
In this consideration, service at schools, inc luding Leaven- 
worth, should be given no greater weight rtd service 
elsewhere. The main qualification should be aptitude 
for command, and this cannot be evidenced by the posses- 
sion of an academic degree or diploma. As a matter of 
fact, the term Command and Staff School is an unfor- 
tunate misnomer and should be changed to General Staff 
School. According to General H agood’ s We Can Defend 
America, the present name was imposed by accident. It 
should be removed by design, since all Leavenworth does 
and can do is instruct ‘ier in the staff procedure and the 
tactical conceptions that are in vogue at the moment. It 
does not and cannot produce commanders, nor can the 
faculty determine the fitness of an officer for command. 

The General Staff Eligibility List should be discon- 
tinued, selections for stalk positions being made without 
limitation in this regard. Naturally Staft School graduates 
will receive first consnieeatiil for staff work, 5 this 
should not prevent the use of other officers if desired. 

Under the conditions which prevail in our Army, at- 
tendance at any of our schools, from branch schools to 
War College, is considerably influenced by chance. The 
mere fact of graduation from any of them should not have 
any deciding weight in either promotion or selection. A 
clear decision to this effect and definite unde rstanding of 
it througheut the Army will remove all reason for the 
present apprehe nsion and discouragement regarding pro- 
motion that disturbs many of our diicus. 

The existing system of promotion in the United States 
Army is fundamentally sound. Owing to special condi- 
tions, however, it fails to achieve one of its main purposes, 
the production of a sizeable pool of relatively young of- 
ficers of wide experience and broad professional attain- 
ments ready for high command. This can be remedied 
by a few legislative changes which will involve only lim- 
ited additional expense and little disturbance of the present 
procedure. Our system is excellent in theory. With little 
change it can be made excellent in practice. It should be 
made to work—now, not forty years hence. 


For 1T was one man, one brain, that defeated the numbers which were believed to be 


invincible —PoryBIus. 














AS FAR BACK as the fourth century before Christ, the 
Chinese sage Mencius wrote, “There is no such thing as 
a righteous war; we can only say that some wars are better 
than others.”’ And there ts an equally ancient proverb 
which says, “Good iron is not used for natls, nor good 
men for soldiers.” Throug' all the centuries of her exist- 
ence, China has hammered home this doctrine that the 
profession of arms ts attainted, that the soldier is an out- 
cast—a paid murderer. For this curious teaching China 
has suffered more than any other nation in history. Wave 
after wave of conquest has swept over her; millions of her 
people have perished by tie sword; incalculable wealth 
has been tortured out of er; poverty, famine, misery, 
have been her lot. Indeed, that she has endured at all is 
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duc to nel amazing fecundity rather than any instinct ol 





national solidarity. 

What, then are we to think ot the miracle ot 1937! 
Of the Chinese colossus wakening trom its age old sleeps 
Of its clumsy flexing of forgotten muscles? Of its grow 
ing sense of power and of oneness? What are we to think 
when we compare the three pictures on this page taker 
1904 by a young American captain named Peyton (¢ 
March, with the rest of the pictures in this four page sec 
tion taken in 19375 


] ] 
hina is only stirring in het Sleep; it 


] ] ‘ 
may be that she 1S only dreaming a dream ol het old 


It mav be that (¢ 


greatness; or it may be that undet the spell of a great 


: . oat 
leader she is driving forward to a long deterred day 


glory. Who knows? 
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HORSEPOWER vs: MANPOWER 


ky Captain Lee Baylor Stanton, Infantry Reserve 


THE OFT-REPEATED catch-phrase “only the foot 
sok lier, armed with the rifle or ‘cold steel’ can occupy and 
hold ground” 1S good Inf: intry propaganda. But 1S 1t sound 
doctrine? Doubtless Hannibal and Caesar said much the 
same thing in Phoenectan and Latin and in their day it may 
have ean. true. But it has not always been true. 

For a thousand years it was the armored man-at-arms 
utilizing the mobility of a hayburning horsepower, who 
ruled the battlefields of Europe. W Aisne was our foot 
soldier and his ‘‘cold steel” during the Dark Ages? With 
the substitution of horsepower and armor for manpower 
and the “push of pike,” he was walled in the cities, con- 
fined to the mountains of Switzerland and Scotland, and 
trotting the bogs of Ireland. The foot soldier of the 
plains had value only for the siege of fortified pl aces. In 
open battle he became merely a quarry to be chased and 
slaughtered by the professional, expensively equip ped, 
sinned horseman. 

But a new cycle began with the development of an 
armor-piercing weapon for the individual foot soldier. 
The musket displaced the “white arm” of the man-at- 
arms and eliminated horsepower from close combat. The 
cycle culminated in the siege conditions associated with 
the warfare of the World Ww ar period. 


of the machine gun in the last three decades contributed 


The dev clopment 


to the general stagnation of warfare. 

To raise the siege brought on by the extensive use of 
the machine gun the seoicen man-at-arms, mounted upon 
gasoline burning steeds has applied a new technology to 
old principles. anks and planes have again relegated the 
foot soldier to the rdle he play ed in the Dark Ages. No 
longer does his individual hand weapon pierce the armor 
of bis mechanized opponents. The latter now have a 
mobility and protection undreamed of by their hayburn- 
ing predecessors, and are both gas-tight and amphibious. 

‘Some military writers see a parallel between the present 
state of affairs and the situation when the Roman legions 
were first overwhelmed by the armored horsemen i the 
Germanic tribes. Our unwieldy and virtually immobile 
infantry divisions appear to be susceptible of being rolled 
up and crushed by comparatively small and inexpensive 
mechanized forces of modern tanks and planes. Such 
would seem to be the lesson of the current Spanish civil 
war, even though the new weapons are being used in 
comparatively insignificant numbers. 

We must recognize in this new cycle that tanks are 
not merely auxiliaries of the toot soldier, but that they 
are themselves the principal weapon of the infantry. For, 

“The armament of infantry is adapted to its mission as 
the arm of close combat” says Field Service Regulations. 
Also, “The tank constitutes an armored infantry element 
possessing protective properties that enable it to close with 
intrenched defensive groups protected against the effects 
of ordinary infantry fire—Tanks find their most intensive 


application under conditions that tend to limit infant \ 
power of maneuver.” And since all troops on the defens 
are armed with machine guns and are intrenched, tar 
should be used as much as possible. 

The “dead hands” object that tanks and planes cannot 
occupy) and hold buildings and towns. This bit of dog: 1a 
is debatable, but who wants to occupy a stinking piece 
mud if by maneuver and gasoline horsepower he can dri e 
around the flanks and cut off the base of the PBI (poor 
bloody infantry) leaving them to wallow in the mud? 
Especially is this true when a “modern” division cannot 
exist 48 hours cut off from its railhead. 
troops can go over or around to destroy the railroads or 


If mechanized 


highways chee are the lines of supply, the PBI will be 
marved out. Moreover, the cutting of the lifeline will be 
done without engaging the PBI 1n its carefully selected 
tank defenses a prepared artillery and machine-gun 
positions. This almost succeeded recently at Madrid. 

The United States leads in the substitution of horse 
power for mé¢ anpower in industry. Why should it not lead 
in the substitution of cheap replaceable machines for ex- 
pensive irreplaceable lives in warfare? To do so would be 
sound economy as well as sound policy. A two-man tank 
valued at some $40,000 is less expensive and more readily 
repl: iceable than an $80,000 squad of riflemen or machine 
gunners, each carry ing a $10,000 war risk insurance policy 
on his life and with teatnaieiendiele relatives eligible for pen- 
sions. Moreover, it is a much more efficient fighting unit. 

The United States has the greatest potential productive 

capacity for armored vehicles: ‘ol operators in the world. 
We can, if we will, loose modern mounted and armored 
hordes which would put to shame those of Attila and 
Genghis Khan. Some dreamers even see great divisions 
of sonics and swarms of planes operating swiftly over 
immense areas with entire continents the battlefield. 

Just as England has maintained her might by substi- 
tuting horsepower at sea for manpower on land, so will 
the country that most quickly and effectively substitutes 
horsepower for manpower on the battlefield become su- 
preme on the land. And in this connection we might well 
remember that it is as foolish to send foot troops armed 
only with machine guns or rifle and bayonet against tanks 
and planes as it waald be to send out sailors in rowboats 
armed with pistols and cutlasses to fight a modern fleet. 

The sooner we acknowledge that the tank 1s supreme on 
land, and, acting upon chat knowledge, substitute ma- 
chine power for manpower on the battlefield, the less 
costly will be our next war. 


SO TTT LLL LLLLLL LL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLLeLLL CCL ULCODLLC LULL CLUU LULL 


A $40,000 tank is less expen- 
sive than an $80,000 squad 
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Make a soldier In two weeksr 


major choked and reached for his whiskey and soda. 


uning his glass, he clapped for t 


¢ another drink. Major Armstead was holding forth 


an audience of two youngsters in 

patio of the old Manila Army 

d Navy Club that stood, ever so 

iny years ago, in the Walled City. 

But, Major,” answered the lieu- 

ant who had provoked the out- 

irst, ‘the man | was talking with 

d that all a soldier has to be able 

do now-a-days is to march, shoot, 

d obey; and that a schoolboy could 

taught these three essentials in 
two weeks at most. He’s just back 

ym the Boer War and should know 
wl lat he’ s talking about. 

[he major ened to the other 
othcer, a captain who wore the red, 
white, and gold of the Constabulary. 

Absurd!” he sputtered. “Cochrane, 
listen to me, and I'll tell you about 
Idiers. 

“You can make a soldier out of any 
man who h: isa body W ith legs, arms, 

ind something by wav of a brain, 
but it takes time. Why? Because, 
irst a man has to learn what disci- 
pline 1S and then he’ s got to acquire 

re habit of it. It’s the habit of dis- 
cine that makes a man stand fast 
when men are falling all around 
him.” 

The major paused to sample his 
drink, then continued more calmly. 

“I was seventeen in 61 and I could 
march and I could shoot. Why, I 
had only been in the army about ten 
days when they marched us forty 
miles out to Manassas, and beyond. 
It took us three days to get there and 


we came back in one. Why did we 


run? Because we were not soldiers; 


we were a rabble. The only ones 


who stood firm were the R« gul: irs. 


iS good as the Regulars, but they had discipline ing OT: uned 
n them, and we ‘didn’t. Remember that when you train 


vour Macabebe company ee 









Sounded “To / 


Indiv idu: lly we were 


end of their training, s is hopes 


he would command a cohesive and lexi 


obedient to his wi 


withstanding any test, even that of a bol 
And during the long hours he spe nt o1 
Luneta drill-held, the old field officer's 





] } 
words were often in his mind 


He had to put up with a lot 
ot good natured ridicule from 
his friends. At times a group 


] | 
would come out to watcn the 


] 
training and to find amusement at 


his expense One or two advised 
him, seriously that his task was 
hopeless that barefooted natives 
could not be made into soldiers 
There were times when the sun was 
hot and the men unusually stupid 
that the task did seem hopeless 
Knowledg ot history was a help 
Cochrane knew that Malays prop 
erly trained and led would hehe 
well. During th Insurrection he had 
seen the Filipino hohe iwainst odds 
and continue to fight after suff ring 
heavy losses. He was familiar with 
the story of Ward, the American ad 
} 


venturer, W rorce tormed the 


los 


' ; , 
original nucleus of Chinese Gordon's 


ever-victorious army. He remember 


ed that Ward himself had borne tes 


} 


| 
tumony that the best fighters he had 


were his Manila men 


Cochrane bore down heavily. From 


davlight to dusk he drove his men in 
flexibly, ignoring the iftternoot! hours 


that by universal trop custom are 
devoted to the siesta. He was hard 
harder than he could have been with 
Americans, but he was always just. 


| 
} 


Dhese were the things in insisted 


on: immediate and thorough obedi 


] | 
smartness of ippearance ind bearing 


ind a machine-like drill precision [he men were syst 
hooled in security measures, flank protectior 
ig fire, the advance, the assault, and tl 


The thin ranks wavered, then broke and disintegrated 
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rally to beat off a rush. Previous war experience in the 
Spanish Army on the part of some of the noncoms and 
the bac kground of ladronism of many others facilitated 
instruction in scouting and patrolling. The Filipino is 
by nature cle an personally, so all that was necessary in 
connection with that important fe ature was to provide 
the necessary facilities. 

The 


ceived the occasional spice of an expedition 


artificiality ot f drill- ground training rc- 


against an actual enemy. Felizardo, one time no- 


torious insurgent le ader, later a bandit, was then vs 
oper ating in rs avite province at the he ad of Ssev- 
eral honed well-armed men. Cochrane's com- 
pany did well in several brushes ~ 
with the outlaws and the bandit 
chieftain finally met his death at 


the hands of one of the 


Ag 


men who, after an os- 


had + 


S 


tensible desertion, 
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were occupied in planting crops and were resuming 
normal peacetime pursuits. 

Southeast of Ormoc the mountains lie closer to the 
and the country is more broken. On the first patrol ma 


through this wilder region the company came to a ha 










a ee junction. Here, in the angle formed by the 
trails, seme a crudely made bam. 
“SS ross. Fastened to th 
Cs) boo cross. Fastened to the cross 
i Fe —~___ was a spear and from both cross 
; WY, j ‘ 
v \) and spear floated streamers of 
ea red and black cloth. 


Cochrane stared in puzzle- 
ment at the cross for a moment 
Fe and then turned to the first ser- 
\ F iy geant. 

First had 
served under the Spaniards on 


Sergeant Bustos 
D5 


the adjacent island of Samar. 





When he saw the queerly dec- 





joined him and gained 





his confidence. 








AU 


During 1g02 the com 
the 
and 


moved to 


of 


proved its worth in the 


pany 
island Leyte 
campaign against the last of the irreconcilable insurgent 
leaders, among whom was the American renegade, H: ury 
Long. The good work of the company was in a large meas- 
ure responsible for the successful termination of | oe cam- 
paign. At the close of the year Long was dead—by the 
hands of his own men—and the remaining leaders had 
surrendered. 

In the field there had been no relaxation of discipline. 
Cochrane permitted none of the slackness commonly as- 
sociated with c: ampaigning, for he knew that the habit of 
discipline is hard to acquire and easy to lose. The lessons 
of the Luneta drill-field were continued, for he saw no 
reason for spending time in idleness merely because the 
company had been blooded 

At the end of 1g02, Cochrane’s company was an out- 
standing example of what thoroughly trained native 1n- 
fantry can be—smart, alert, and full of fight. 

The new vear began auspiciously for Leyte. All fight- 
ing had ceased and civil government had been exehliched. 
eisivees, revival of the hemp trade was bringing pros- 
perity to the coast towns and some money was even 
trickling into the interior. The future looked bright. 

After the insurgents had surrendered, the troops were 
concentrated at the principal ports, Cochrane's company 
taking station temporarily at Ormoc on the west coast. 
In sectulnnce with his practice of always expecting the 
unexpected and providing against it, he kept up a recon- 
naissance of the country within a day’s march of the town, 
although the ex-insurgent chiefs, with whom he had es- 
tablished friendly relations, assured him that this was not 
necessary. 

The first expeditions to the north and east developed 
nothing unusual. Everything indicated that the people 








"You and I start with two columns before daybreak” 
























orated objects that had attracted 
the Captain’s attention his ex- 
Striding 
to the cross he unslung from it a 
small bottle containing a dark- 
colored liquid and held it out 
“Pulajanes,” “and this is oil of 


ik. pression changed. up 


to the captain. he said, 


Saint Francis-—holy oil.” 
“What do you mean, Se rgeant?” the cz aptain asked. 

The old sergeant shook he head ominously. 
“Pulajanes,”’ “Gente de Dios— 


thought that was all finished long ago. 


he re peated. Dios. | 
Seeing that the captain was getting impatient he con- 
tinued quickly: 
“This means that the mountain people are to get to- 
gether and pray while they await a message fore Papa 
Faustino, their leader and Pope.” 
“But who is Faustino? An i insurgent?” 
The sergeant answered slowly, groping for words: 
“No, my captain, this is something different, worse 
than the insurrection. It is not easy to explain. Once 
when I was with a Spanish column on the east coast of 
Samar we found crosses like this set up on the trails and a 
few days later we were attacked by hundreds of men who 
wore red uniforms with white crosses on them. Pula is 
Visayan for red and the coast natives call these men the 
Red Ones. They rushed us with long sundangs, heavy 
enough to cut a man in two, and prayed while they fought. 
They were fanaticos and wore anting-antings.’ 
“Oh you mean that they had charms which they 
thought would protect them from harm?” 
“Y, es, Senor Capitan. On their dead we found pieces of 
paper with crosses and writings on them. Their uniforms 
were lined with these anting-antings. One charm was to 
stop a bullet; another to make them invisible.” 
“Why did they fight?” the captain asked. 
“Who can tell?” ‘seal the sergeant. “All I know 
is that the men from the interior hated the coast people 
because when they took their abaca down to the ports for 
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Cochrane stared for a moment at the cross 
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sale the merchants cheated them. Our captain said that 
Papa | austino took adv ant age of this hatred to stir up the 
mountain people so they woul { rr uid the towns, burn the “Mm 
and carry off the young women. 


“What is this Faustino like? 


the sergeant replied. Then, atter 


Cochrane inquired, 

“It is not known,’ 
a moment spent in thought, he continued. ~ thought 

Papa Faustino was dead long ago. If he ts still alive ond 
starts his movement in these mountains it will spre: ad like 
hire when a match 1S touched to a bamboo house. If Cap- 
tain permits me to speak further I chink more better we go 
back to Ormoc and make plans.” 

Cochrane knew that Sergeant Bustos’ judgment was 
good, so he faced the column about at once and puc it in 
march for the town. 

The squi at ¢Cx- solc lier who ran the othcers’ mess met the 
C apt ain with a glass of whiskey and T ansen as he entered 
his quarters, and stood by with a second drink and a box 
of cigars, while Cochrane's personal muchacho Sergeant 
Bustos’ OT: indson tugged at his mudc ly boots. 
“Where is Teniente Mexead?’ asked the captain. 

Che lieutenant entered at that moment, saluted, then 
flung himself into a chair. 

“T’ve been having a look around town,” he said. “One 
ot our patrols reported some strange natives in the market 
place this morning. Now | am thirsty; Dvyonisio, drinks!’ 
he shouted. 

Cochrane lit a cigar and leaned back in his chair. 

“You ve been kic king bec ause there hasn’ C been anything 
to do around here except drill since Colonel Miranda sur- 
rendered,” he began. 


a laughed, ‘ ‘That's right. The first thing we 
know, the Macabebes will be getting fat and lazy. How 
soon a you think they’ ll move us? 

“Don't interrupt, Jovencito,” the captain smiled, but 
his tone was serious. “‘If information | got today is cor- 
rect, and I think it is, we are going to have our hands full 


here. | may ask tor another company two companies. 


Shoulder to shoulder 
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I'll send a report to district headquarters tomorrow n 
when we get back. You and | start with two columns 
tore davbreak to comb the country all the way ft 
Albuera to the Bao River.” 

A few more words sufficed to tell of the discovery of 
cross and the first sergeant’'s conclusions. 

Sergeant Bustos was right. The next morning, Co 
rane’s column had cleared the farthest barrio and 
breasting the long slope to the eastwi ird in the face of t 
rising sun when a deep g growling note rose from a clust 
of palms up ahead and feel out over mountain and 
valley. It was repeated from 1 hilltop farther on, a 
once again from a crest far in the interior. 

Sergeant Bustos caught the captain's look ot inguin 
and answered promptly : ““Budyong, mi capitan. The war 
horn of the Pulajanes. We will not see them, thoug 
unless they choose to att: ick us , 

Again the sergeant was right. Throughout the day as 
the column struggled along ‘the mudc ly tr al the hideou S 
sound blared out from every point of vantage to the front. 
More crosses were found and there were plenty of freshly 
made footprints, but no enemy was seen. 

When the two columns met, Hazzard had similar ex 
periences to report. 

‘There must be thousands of them,” the lieutenant 
said as he tore off an immense leaf and sat down on it. 

“On the trail leading out Bao River way it looked a 
though a regiment had passed. I followed the tr ack for 
an locas and would have gone on only I didn’t want to 
miss meetin SS ‘ou here.’ 


Then he looked up at Cochrane and added: “These 


damned budyongs give you helpless sort of feeling, 
don’t they?” 

Cochrane slowly touched a lighted cigar to a leech that 

was doing its best to find an opening in lis leather puttee. 

“There'll be thousands of f these leeches crawling all over 

ty warned 

‘We'll start back now. 


W hat \ we're doing is just a 


you if you don’t get up off the ground,” 
tocul: rly. T hen his tone ch: inged. * 
I've seen enough. 
waste of time pit energy. 

Progress was slow on the return. Near the 
) coast the trails were jammed by the people of 


a 











outlying barrios who were streaming into Ormoc to 
under protection ot the garrison. 

( en hailed one of the natives whom he recognize “d 

e headman of a village. 


| his wife followed, 


He was leading a carabao 
urging the beast forward with 
The sluggish but powerful animal was 
nost hidden, except for its horns, by a piled- up load of 
gs bundles and rolls of Me atting, Ww ith two sm; ill chil- 
lren perched on top. 


ws and cries. 


Hola, teniente, why are you leaving your barrio?” 
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Never was stratagem executed with greater realism 





‘The Pulajanes, Senor. This morning two of the red 
ones came into the village and carried away five carabao. 
They took five gitls to a ad the carabao and said that if 
we didn’t burn the village and go out to join them they 
would come back with an army onl kill everyone. 

“If there were only two Pulajanes why didn’t you order 
your young men to kill or capture them? You have plenty 
of bolos al spears.” 

The head man stared in amazement. Then he jerked 
at the cord fastened to the carabao’s nose ring and urged 
the beast onward. 

“You do not understand, Sehor Capitan,” he said. 
“These were fanaticos wearing crosses on their uniforms. 
No one would dare to fight them.” 

That evening the glare of burning villages famed in 
the skies to the eastward. 

The sudden flaring up of this strange outbreak follow- 
ing so closely after the surrender of the i insurgent leaders 
oak the Manila authorities by surprise. They could not 
understand the nature of the movement. Moreover, a 
presidential campaign was in progress in the States and 
the party in control had made capital of the successful 
ending of the insurrection and the establishment of a civil 
government. These facts made the authorities reluctant 
to put regular forces in the field and start a new c campaign. 
It was easier to minimize the seriousness of the situation. 
After all, the whole thing amounted only to a few bolo- 
men running around in the hills, and Cochrane’s Maca- 
bebes could handle them easily, was the conclusion. 
Cochrane took charge of all operations on the west coast. 
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Without waiting tor reintorcements, he acted promptly 
He could not risk scattering his force in an attempt to 
guard every town and village. The prob salem became one 
therefore, of or: ganizing the coast people and inducing 
them to protect themselves. They could hardly be ex 
pected to face their enemies in the open held. However 
every man possessed a bolo and was accustomed from in 
fancy to using it daily. There seemed to be no reason 
why the inhabitants of each cw should not build 
a stockade around it; and with their own we: apons, aug 
mented by improvised lances and shields, defend them 
selves and their families from an enemy no better armed 
than themselves. 

Instructions covering the scheme of defense were sent 
to all pre sidentes of towns and head men of vill: ges who 
were enjoined to hasten the manufacture of bamboo lances 
and crowsfeet, the latter to be scattered outside the stock 
ades as an additional measure to discourage the barefooted 
fanatics from att: icking. 

Lieutenant Hazzard was charged with the organization 
and tt aining of a volunteer force for local defense to consist 
of not less than a thousand picked men, with Colonel 
Miranda and other ex- insurgents as leaders. 

The d: 1Vs were not long enough for the c: aptain. He had 
to work f; ist bec ause ec ach ‘night more vill: Ages were attac ked 
and burned and the men who had taken refuge in Ormox 
refused to return to their homes without an escort, which 
he had to provide. 

The first brush with the Pulajanes occurred while he 
was on one of these expeditions. The Pulajanes had the 
temerity to attack the column while it was crossing an 


open savannah. several hun 


They advanced deliberately, 
dred strong, making a gre at show Ww ath their we; apons and 
chanting “Jesus, Stl 

The captain was reluctant to open fire, but when the 
Pulajanes rushed the column, he had no choice. 
seconds he fe ared he hz id del: aved too long. I lowe ver, the 
well-disciplined Macabebes stox d shoul lee to shoulder and 
delivered such an accurate fire that the rea-garbed ranks 
broke and fell back, leaving the ground strewn with dead 


and wounded. 


For a few 


Singularly enough, after the Pulz yanes had fallen back 
they halted on ane arby hilltop and, despite their he avy 
losses, cheered repes atedly just as though they had gained 
a victory—as indeed they might have had they attacked 


sude lenly without w arning. 
. 7. * 


Meanwhile Hazzard was Carrying out his new mission 


The volunteers for the 
defense of Ormoc were promptly recruited. 


with joyful energy. thousand 
Asserting 
that since his men were armed exactly as were the Roman 
legionaries their organization and training should follow 
sianiien lines, 
called cohort, with subdivisions to correspond, 
drilled it daily on the main plaza. 


the Coutinent formed them into what he 


and 


“I've practiced them in shock tactics and rally forma 
tions until they are as good as Caesar's Tenth Legion ever 


he told C ‘diate. Then, 


was, 


with the air of one im- 
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parting a delightful secret, he went on, “And I’ve taught 
‘em to hiss when they thrust with their spears, like the 
Zulu soldiers—the Buffalo Regiment, you know, in Rider 
Haggard’s King Solomon's Mines.” 

An opportunity to test the volunteers soon came. One 
morning, as the officers sat at breakfast, an uproar arose 
without. 


“Pulajanes! Pulajanes!”’ 


the cry went up on all sides. 
At the door of their quarters C ‘ochrane and Hazzard were 
met by a crowd of excited natives bringing news that a 
large body of Pulajanes had appeared on the "pl ateau a half 
hour's march to the southeast. 

Stepping into the street, the officers could see smoke 
rising from the high ground in that direction. They could 
even hear the popping sound of burning bamboo. The 
Macabebe bugler blared “‘Call to arms,’ 
minutes Company ae 
front of the barracks. 


aad within a few 
stood in march formation in 
Cochrane was about to move out 
with the company when the lieutenant submitted a plea 
on behalf of the volunteers. 

“Let me try my men. Think what self-confidence and 
prestige a victory will give them.” 

The captain AE “All nght, go ahead. It will be 
interesting to see what happens. ” He decided to hold the 
Mac diches under arms, taking the precaution to send 
patrols to cover the appro: aches to the town. 

On the main plaza the drums of the volunteer legion 
began beating the assembly and the volunteers proceeded 
to | SE in column of sixes. The turnout was quite credit- 
able. Hazzard rushed over to report. He had to shout 
to make himself heard. “We have two complete maniples, 
each of four centuries, each century has a centurion, two 
demi-centurions and ten decurions, which with the fifty 
scouts—-I forget what the Romans called them —gives 
our cohort a strength of nearly a thousand men.’ 

When the canal had died down somewhat, Colonel 
Miranda drew near and addressed the American officers. 

“Our brave volunteers are ready to march against the 
_— and drive them into the sea. I suggest that you 

Capitan, and you, Teniente, accompany us ‘wal some of 
your soldiers; not to fight,” he continued, * 
animate the volunteers by your presence." 

Hazzard looked at the captain eagerly. “I knew you 
would want to go along and see the hight so I ordered our 
horses,” he said. 

“OF course I'm going,” 
lower tone, 
fight.” 

At this, the lieutenant became almost indignant. “Do 
you realize that these men are defending their homes, 
their wives, and their children?” he asked. “I'll tell you 
what I'll do,” he went on. “We are about out of whiskey. 
I'll just bet you a case of Cyrus Noble for the mess that 
this cohort of mine will put up the best fight you ever 

" 
saw. 

Cochrane laughed. 
even if I lose.” 


The orderlies trotted up with the horses and when the 


‘but simply to 


* Cochrane said, adding 1 in a 
“but I’m afraid our brave volunteers won't 


“Tl take that bet. It’s a good one, 
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officers had mounted took post in rear with carbines at 
the advance. 

Colonel Miranda placed himself at the head of <h 
volunteers and put them in motion. The cohort in march 
looked formidable. More than half a mile in length. it 
filled the principal street and transformed that ordinarily 
squalid thoroughfare into a river of flashing blades. 

Every spear was sloped at the proper angle and the 
shields of wood covered with carabao hide conned by each 
man on his left arm swayed in unison as the broad ranks 
swept forward with alignment and cadence worthy of the 
legionaries that conquered Gaul. Hazzard did not try 
to bike the pride with which the sight filled him. Riding 
at the head of the column the icons could overhear Ba 
of —— in the ranks behind them. 

I shall kill three,” the tone was confident. 
“How many will you g get?” 
“Oh, five or six.’ 

A third voice broke in. ““Any of them that you can't 
handle, just pass on to me.” 

“Listen to them,” Hazzard said. “This is going to be 
just like one of those battles where the leconhgaes met the 
Philistines and smote them hip and thigh.” 

Unfortunately the impressive but ne column 
was soon compelled to change formation. Shortly after 
the town limits had been left, the scouts covering the 
advance turned from the main road into a trail whith 
meandered upward through dense jungle in the general 
direction of the heights where the Pulajanes were laying 
waste to the countryside. In order to enter the narrow 
trail each rank was obliged to deploy into single column. 
This caused a hale we the result that the momentum 
and moral uplift of the onward movement in mass were 
entirely lost. 

Moreover the change from marching shoulder to 
shoulder in serried souks under the eyes 7 the admiring 
townspeople to individual progress through the gloomy 
jungle, broke up the cohesiveness of the units and did 
further damage to morale. 

Cochrane could sense that the enthusiasm of the volun- 
teers was vanishing like mist under the rising sun. He 
checked his horse and intimated as much to Hazzard. 

“They'll be all right as soon as they get up on the 
plateau in the open and re-form,” the licutenant said. 

Presently the captain turned again in his saddle and 
called back to Hazzard. 

“We'll know very soon now. There’s an opening in 
the trees ahead which means we are getting to the top.” 

A few minutes later the horses scrambled over the rim 
of the plateau and the party emerged from the jungle. 
Nearby was a small knoll to which the officers rode. To 
the front stretched a gently sloping plain with only scat- 
tered palms and occasional clusters of banana plants to 
obstruct the view. Westward the plain fell away towards 
the sea; on the other side the ground rose gradually to 
jungle-matted offshoots of the central cordillera. 

On the lower slopes smoke rose from the ruins of several 
farmhouses. Directly in front and not over a half-mile 
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ant a number of red uniformed figures were grouped 
ind a house from which flames were beginning to 
st. Occasionally a flash of sunlight glinted from a 
ced weapon. In rear, the scouts had come to a halt at 


edge of the jungle. 





Che tactical pl an proposed for engaging the volunteers 
s based on some pitched b: ttle of antiquity th: iC Haz- 
* had in mind. He couldn’t remember whether the 
a came from Scipio Africanus, Judas Macabaeus or 
Hannibal. 


1 shock 


ae ed successively. 


The features of a stratagem, defensive tactics 
action against the hostile flank were to be 
Specifically, the scouts were to 
advance, loc ate the Pulajanes and provoke attack. This 
done they were to fall back, feigning flight, upon the first 

iniple which would await the aes. | rught of the fanatics 
W with shields interlocked and a triple row of spears present- 
ing what the lieutenant claimed would be an impenetrable 
W ill. 
second maniple, which meanwhile was to have formed 

nder cover on higher ground, 
the flank of the reds. At the op portune moment the first 


m aniple would open out and likewise spring to the assault. 


However, just before the moment of contact, the 


would charge down on 


The combination of surprise and shock action on both 
front and flank, Hazzard said, was sure to result in victory. 
‘Did you ever see a better set- up for a fight? Every- 


thing’s just perfect,” Hazzard exclaimed enthusiastically, 


} 

frer he had finished expl: uning his plan. Before the c: ap- 
u tain could re sly he went on: ‘*There comes Colonel 
. Miranda at the head of the first maniple. ll go and 


kick those lazy scouts out of the woods and send them 


about their business.” 


Wheeling his horse, he left at a gallop. 


Soon the scouts moved out, the lieutenant in rear 


urging them forward. 

A few volunteers were trickling out of the woods and 
Colonel } Others 
could be seen halted under the trees at the head of the trail. 
To the front, 


Miranda was try ing to form them in line. 


the 
farmhouse was now a mass of fire and the noise caused by 


new columns of smoke were rising; 
joints of bamboo ena. in the flames sounded like 
small-arms fire in a sharp engagement. 

The preliminary phase of the battle took place strictly 
as planned; that is, the scouts went ahead until they were 
seen by the Pulajanes. It was like poking a hornet’s nest. 
The red ones left off their dance around the burning build- 
ings and, with one accord, dashed for the line of scouts. 
If the flight of the scouts was feigned in order to induce 
the enemy to follow, 
greater realism. 


never was stratagem executed with 


Thus, the few men whom Hazzard and Colonel M1- 
randa had herded into line saw the terrifying spectacle of 
their own scouts in headlong flight before a horde of fa- 


te] 


natics. The Pulajanes’ fighting cry of ““Tad-Tad! Tad-Tad! 
Tad-Tad!” g 
background of flaming buildings made them look like 
Pa a straight from hell. Faced ‘with the appalling men- 
ace of hand. to-hand combat with the dreaded ones, 


filled the air and yw red clothing a ainst the 


the 
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thin ranks of volunteers wavered, then broke and disinte 


gr ted. Hazzard d r the Heeing men 


ashed 1n among cursing 
and |; yving about with his riding whip. But they were grip 
ped by panic and could not be rallied. Disregarding the 
lreutenant’s blows they threw down their spears and shields 
and raced individually for the trail over which they had 
Finding it blocked by laggards from the leading 


units and the men trom the real who were still « 


come. 
losing up, 
the retuge ees laid a course for the town and went strat: ght 
across country. Indeed some of the best runners made 
such good progress through the jung rle that they reached 
the toad junction neat the ed, ge ot town before the real 


units that were stll adv ancing had finished fling into it. 


Throughout the entire operation, except for the thrilling 
moment during the march up the street when he had 
looked back and seen the sunlight playing on the river of 
had been strus ggling y wish an almost 


spears, Cochrane 


uncontrollab le de sire to laug gh He lead bec Nn amused by 
the enthusi: ism that W aned as the adv: ince pros ore ssed and 
expired as soon as the enemy was sighted. Ludicrous, too, 
had been the reluctant advance of th and theit 


scouts 


return at top speed, and the meltin vy away betore a b lo Ww 


had been struck——of the ranks chat were to have formed 
an impenetrab le wall. But the climax that exploded him 
Into open laughter was the sight of Hazzard dashing 
about among the terrified men and belaboring them with 
nd he 


his riding whip. Then his self control van + ar 


laughed until he could hardly sit on his hors« 

He was still laughing when Hazzard gave up hope of 
rallying the men and rejoined him. 

After the 


carbines to discourage the le wd pursuers, the officers 


orderlies had fired a few shots with thet 


rode from the field leaving the red ones 1n undisputed 


posse ssion, 


rained the coast road 


fon) 


I lazzard was silent until, h iving re 


by a circuitous route, the ofhcers stopped to breathe the if 


horses. 

He took the cigal that the captain offered and lit it. 
Then he spoke. 

“How did you know they wouldn't fight?” he asked 


Cochrane was silent for a moment. His thoughts went 
back to the afternoon many months before when the old 


major had spoken about the flight from Manassas 


“You had the out 


ward appearance of a trained outfit, but vou lacked ; 


“It was quite clear,” he answered. 
inner stiffening. Your few weeks of marching and counter 
marching and the adoption of a military sional made vou 


look like 


thing in adc lition to looks. 


a Roman Legion but Caesar's men had some- 


“That ‘something’ is not the end product ot a couple 
of weeks’ hasty tr: uning. It is the result of a habit acquired 


over a long period of time. Sykes’ Regulars had it, for 
they eee firm at Bull Run when men—whom time was 
to prove not le sser soldiers broke and ran. 


“Your men fled because they didn’t have confidence in 
They just lac ked the habit of 


themselves or 1n eac h other. 
discipline.” 








FIRE POWER BY THE PACKAGE 


By MAJOR RALPH C. SMITH, Infantry 


IN DETERMINING the composition of our new in- 
fantry division we are confronted by two conflicting re- 
quirements. For we cannot organize for maximum effec- 
tiveness in the offensive and at the same time achieve the 
desired economy of force on the defensive. The latter 
must give way to the former. The resulting increase in 
mobility and striking power entails a reduction in the 
number of heavy automatic weapons. Though this is 
quite as it should be, it nevertheless creates a condition 
that should be compensated for elsewhere. 

To offset the inevitable sacrifice of defensive strength 
incident to organizing primarily for the offensive I pro- 
pose package units of fire power in the form of separate 
machine-gun battalions. These battalions would be part 
of GHQ Reserve, and would be allotted to armies, corps 
and divisions in accordance with the missions of these 
larger units. They would give flexibility to our strategic 
set-up. When a division is assigned to a defensive sector, 
one or more of these machine- -gun battalions would be 
attached. This reinforcement would materially increase 
the defensive power of the division and permit it to hold a 
wider front. A systematic use of this expedient in the 
defense would permit a given area to be held by fewer 
divisions. The divisions thus released could be used in 
reserve or for offensive action in another sector where the 
commander-in-chief might wish to concentrate his power. 

Admitting, for the sake of argument, that separate ma- 
chine-gun battalions might be useful, how shall they be 
organized? Figure 1 suggest a basis of discussion. 

The total strength of the battalion in machine guns 


should be approximately equal to that of an infantry revi- 
ment, say three machine-gun companies of three platox ns 
each. There should be a small group of riflemen for close 
protection of the machine-gun positions—perhaps a sec- 
tion of two squads per machine-gun platoon. Each rifle 
squad would have a light machine gun or an automatic 
rie. Then there should be another small force of rifle- 
men for outpost and reconnaissance work. They could 
be grouped into a rifle company; or, if preferred, an extra 
platoon of riflemen could be added to each machine- -gun 
company. 

The battalion should include a weapons company with 
mortars and antitank guns. A_headquarters-and-service 
company could combine in one outfit the necessary ad- 
ministrative and supply personnel. This company would 
be a small edition of similar regimental units. The com- 
munications platoon should have enough equipment avail- 
able to establish communications on a front as great as 
that of an ordinary regiment. 

The question of transport comes next. Since the bat- 
talion will often be in strategic reserve, and may have to 
make rapid moves to distant points, it should be motor- 
ized. The trucks should be light, so that they can operate 
over poor roads and get close to a position. If it is necessary 
to economize on transportation, we could try a unit 
equipped with one light truck per gun and a few additional 
supply vehicles. In that case, we would have to supply 
transportation for the rest of the personnel from a corps 


or army pool. 


Our next question concerns the tactical employment of 




















SUGGESTED ORGANIZATION FOR SEPARATE Macuine-GuN BATTALION 
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Standard type of three-platoon machine- -gun 
companies, with each platoon reinforced by 
a section of two squads of nflemen. 


Each company would have: 


machine guns .. . rn 


HQ & Serv. Co. Weapons Co. MG Co. 
Administr. 6 antitank guns 

——- 4 81-mm. 
Intell. howitzers 
Commns. 
Supply 

2 automatic rifles 

Pioneer 


MG Co. | MGCe Rifle Co. 
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3-platoon rife 


Automatic rifles 18 
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Tora Fire Power: 








Figure 1. 
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Figure 2 The division has a sector of 15,000 yards, part of 
which is suitable for tank operations. Reinforced by a machine- 
gun battalion, the division is able to organize a satisfactory 
The machine-gun battalion is placed in the 
part of the zone behind a tank yo acle and 1s attached to the 


right regiment. 


detense system. 
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these separate machine-gun battalions. Since they will 
have low tactical mobility but great fire power, they will 
find their principal use on the defensive. They may be 
attached to infantry divisions to increase the number of 
automatic weapons available, or to replace more mobile 
units that have been detached from their divisions to fur- 
nish np or army reserves. Fi igures oi 3, and 4 suggest 
situations where machine- gun berraiions could be end i in 
three-regiment divisions. 

In delaying actions by either infantry or cavalry divi- 
sions, machine: -gun battalions could furnish valuable re- 


TIT 





Figure 3. One regiment of the division has been detached for 
attached 
and the division 1s thereby enabled to defend a fairly wide sector 


corps reserve; in its place, a machine-gun battalion 1s 
The machine gun battalion 1s assigned a wider sector than either 
of the regiments because it 1s pl aced behind an excellent tank 
obstacle—a deep railroad cut. 
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Figure 5 suggests such a use with a cavalry 


inforcement. 
division. 

In the offen 
a machine- gun battalion might be used to support 


M any other combin: tions are possib yle. 
sive, 
the early phases of the attack; or it might be held initially 
in reserve then to be sent up to estab lish a strong detense 
at some critical point that had been captured by mechan- 
ized forces. However, in most situations the machine 
gun battalions can be used to best advantage on sections 
of the front where the plan of the commander calls for a 
definitely defensive attitude. 
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Figure 4. With reinforcement of two machine-gun battalions, Figure 5. A machine-gun battalion, attached to the cavalry 


this corps 1s able to establish a strong defense on a 20 ,000-yard 
front with adequate reserves. The army gains a complete divi- 
sion for its reserve. 


division, 1s deployed behind the final position to organize a 
strong defense at the critical point while the cavalry unit conducts 
the delaying action and ultimately takes up positions on the 


flanks. 








WHAT PRICE COLOR BLINDNESS? 


By Major Walter P. O’Brien, Infantry 


The time: April, 1937: 

The plac e: Any post in this man’s army. 

The actors: Several medical othcers and a few Thomas- 
son Act shavetails. The lieutenants have completed a 
year’s active duty training and are competing tor com- 
mussions in the Regul: ir Asm. Only fifty out of a thou- 
sand will be commissioned big odds even in a horse race. 
“Sar a 


Second Lieutenant John Q. Smith, Inf-Res., 


the good bets. 


is one of 
His company commander has indicated 
that Tobe Q. will be rated “superior” and that his knowl- 
edge of things military 1s all chat it should be. During the 
hae nine months he has been examined physically ace 
times and has had no difficulty. 


the final medical board. 


He now stands before 
After having passed through 
practically all of the tests he has sesthied the eye-ear-nose 
group where he takes the “Ishihara” color test. John Q. 
doesn’t do so well. He ts told later that he is eliminated 
on account of color blindness. When informed of this 
defect John Q. sees red and a few other colors that were 
not apparent during the examination. He asks why an 
abnormality in color vision disqualifies him for a commis- 
sion in the Army when he is otherwise physically perfect. 


Without being too technical let us try to answer his 
question and, me a we have finished determine whether 
color blindness justifies the penalty imposed. First, we 
must discover what color blindness is and why it ts a physi- 
cal disqualification. 


According to medical authorities color blindness ts a 
disease only in rare cases. It is simply an inability to dis- 
tinguish colors or shades of colors just as some individuals 
lack the faculty of distinguishing musical tones. George 
E. De Schweinitz, M.D., LL.D., in Diseases of the Eye, 
Says: 

Congenital disturbance of the color-sense has been found 
in about 3 per cent of the examinations made for this pur- 


pose. . . . In other respects the functions of eyes which are 
color blind are normal. . . . 


A recent Army Medical Bulletin lists six reasons why 
color blindness disqualifies one for a commission. These 


reasons are listed, together with the comments of a line 
ofhicer. 


Reason 1—‘‘For the majority of line officers color blind- 
ness interferes chiefly in the ability to recognize signal 
lights, especially at a distance or through fog and smoke.” 

ever, in peace or war, have I ever known or heard of 
anything to hinge upon an officer's recognition of signal 
lights, whether at a distance, or through fog or smoke. 
No officer stands guard looking for signal lights, though 


in his anxiety he may at times supplement the regular 
watch, 


Reason 2~ 
would be dificult until the detectin e color perception col 


‘The use of maps printed in several colors 


be compensated by practice. 

Map reading may be slowed down by color blindness 
but accurate interpretation does not depend upon col 
rather it depends upon long study and practice. 


‘In various kinds of observation work, 
ability to distinguish tints and shades in the erie Y 
would be a serious drawback.’ 


Reason 3 


This may be true of airplane observation, but in ter- 
restrial observations the only important elements are move 
ment, light, and shadow. 


Reason f 


“Satisfactory artillery observation would 
probably be impossible. 7 

I am informed by an ofhcer who has spent the bette: 

yart of forty years in the artillery that observation is 
wholly dependent upon ability to see bursts of smoke. He 
says further, that while there is some difference in color 
between shell and shrapnel, the bursts differ unmistakably 
in outline. 


Reason 5—'The colored markings of various types of 
shells, grenades, gas shell, etc., would present great dit- 
ficulties. 

Colored markings on shell, grenades and gas shell are 
merely additional aids to their identification. All have 
their unmistakable peculiarities aside from color. Color 
markings may be vital to sub-normals, but hardly to 
officers. 


Reason 6—‘‘The officer of the Signal Corps would have 
great difhculty with the colored stripes woven into the 
iebitani of wires anc’ cables.” 


It is doubtful if any officer ever has to make a decision 
in war which depends upon his ability to distinguish 
colors woven into wires and cables. 

It is admitted that in the Air Corps and in the Medical 
Corps color blindness may be a handicap, but in the other 
arms and services, the reasons listed above are of minor 
importance. Certainly they are not valid causes for the 
elimination of any good man. The color test now elimi- 
nates about three per cent of the officer candidates for the 
combatant arms. If color blindness spells military in- 
feriority it is proper to eliminate those so afflicted, but if 
the color blind are actually usable in war, we do wrong 
to our country and to the individuals by eliminating them 
from consideration for a commission. 


Like the Japanese boy “I ask for to know.” Does the 
Infantry do well, or do badly by i insisting that the Medical 
Department eliminate color blind applicants for commis- 
sion in either the Regular Army or the Officers’ Reserve 


Corps? 
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California Moves In 


In the September October number we predicted that 
wo Calitornia regiments, the 15gth and 185th, would 
yuali ry for the Honor Roll by the time the tissue was out. 
Our time calculation was off by about a week but the 
prophecy in regard to the event was fulfilled. Subscrip 
ons from the few ofhcers whose names were not on the 
rolls came along re arly in October and both re; giments are 


OW numbered wit! 1 the one h unc lred percenters. 


THE 159TH INFANTRY 


[he distinction of being the first California regiment to 

neet our rigid requirement for admission to the Infantry 
Association register ol honor organizations goes to the 
1sgth Infantry. This famous regiment traces its ancestry 
to the independent companies or; ganized in the vicinity 
of San Francisco Bay under the State Militia Law of 1051. 
The early Californians went in for picturesque names, as: 
Oakland Guard (now Company A); San Jose Zouaves 
(now Company B); Vallejo Rifles (now Company D) 
Hayward Guard (now Company H). These organiza 
tions furnished many volunteers for the Union Army 1n 
the War Between the States. It was not until 1887, how 
ever, that these with the other independent companies 
California Infantry. , So it is 


from hat yeal that the history of the regiment as a unit 


were organized into the sth ¢ 


dates. 

The sth California Infantry saw its first active duty 
during the railroad strike in 1892. In 1898 Companies B, 
468 3 I = F, G, and the San Jose company responded to the 
call for the Spanish-American War and were mustered 
into the Federal service as the 8th California Volun- 
teers. In 1906 the San Francisco fire and earthquake 
brought another summons from the state and the regiment 
served with credit in the stricken areas. In 1916 it was on 
the border at Nogales for four months. 

At the outbre ak of the World War the sth € California 
Infantry combined with certain organizations of the 2d 
California, to form the 159th Infantry. This regiment 
was part of the goth Division which trained at Camp 
Kearny and sailed for France, via Engl and, in August, 
1918. It arrived in time to participate in the St. Mihiel 
and Meuse-Argonne offensives. It returned to the United 
States in April, 1919, and by May ist it had been de- 
mobilized. Officers and men were civilians once more and 





AS 


ill were doubtle ss of one mind on the point that they were 


through with war and all chat had to do with it forever 


But forever is a long time and patrion hghting breeds 
can no more resist the lure of the military than a confirmed 
ilcoholic can deny his thirst. And so, in 1921, we fil d 


( olonel R I Mirttelstaedt later adjut int gene! il ot ¢ ily 
ind Major David P 
the business of reorganizing the 1sgoth Intanetry Mayor 


Barrows became Colonel Barrows and the regiment s first 


tornia 


> j 
Barrows actively engaged 


commandet [his ab I CItTIZCN-S Idier who re ently I 


Divisior 
staved with the re gimen it long yr enou oh to le ave his stamp 


tired as major general commanding the 


upon it before assuming a hi; shes office. He was succeed 
ed by onel Ac lol yhus ] | ddy whi » il IQ2Q gave Way 


to Colonel Wayne R. Allen. 


In the gener. il strike ot 1934 an d in the mancuvers ol 
recent years the 1sgth has proved itself a well trained, well 
officered, and well commanded National Guard regiment 
As proot of its Infantry spirit and its interest in all that 
pertains to the Infantry we offer in evidence the fact that 
tor several years past it has had on 1ts rolls mor INI ANTRY 
JOURNAL subscribers than any National Guard regiment 
Colonel Allen’s enthusiasm fi 


our Infantry magazine has had much to do with this, just 


not on the Honor Roll. 


as it has had muclr to do with the regiment's attainment 
of the 100 per cent status. But that is only part of the 
story. The other part 1S that the ofhcers of the rsgth ir 
habitual renewers, which, being interpreted means they 
are keen on keeping abre ast ol thei part time profession 
Sooner or later, a regiment so ofhicered will land in the 


select company of our Honor Roll organizations. 


THe 185TH INFANTRY 


The 18sth Infantry is not exactly a stranger among the 
Honor Roll organization for the 2d and 3d Battalions 
have been on the Roll since May. But now we have th 
whole r regiment and that C alls tot the customary bow in 
the form of a brief history. 

Yes, brief is the word, for this very youthful regiment 
hasn’t much of a history. It wasn’t organized, you se¢ 
until 1929 and, while it has been through « one depression 
it has participated in no wars and no battles. True. fout 
of the companies trace their history back to the period 
188>-88 when California was still wild and woolly but 


their stories aren't exciting so we won t go into the m. WM e 
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might make something out of the fact that the regiment 
did excellent work during the general strike in 1934—for 
one thing it put on a fast entraining show when the order 
came to move on San Francisco—but after all, that was 
all in a day’s work; the same goes for the rescue and 
guard duty performed by portions al two battalions during 
the Long Beach earthqu: ake. No, we may as well admit it. 
The 185th Infantry has no Past. So what? So this. It is 
standing at the edge of a big clean slate whose other edge 
lies somewhere out of sight down the vale of the years. 
That slate is the Future and this fine regiment may in- 
scribe quite a story on it before it is through. 

A few facts about the 185th are pertinent to this story. 
Its headquarters are at Fresno and it has the dubious dis- 
tinction of being one of the most widely dispersed Guard 
regiments. Some 350 miles separate its farthest north and 
farthest south companies. Eighteen of its officers saw 
service in the World War and nine of its officers are gradu- 
ates of The Infantry School. 

Traditions—well the 185th can hardly claim any to 
date, but it is starting a couple of good ones. For one 
thing, it boasts a five-year record of over go per cent at- 
tendance. For another, every commissioned officer is a 
member of the Infantry Association and a subscriber to 
The INFANTRY JoURNAL. Both embryo traditions, in the 
opinion of the editors, are well worth perpetuating. 

Colonel Ray W. Hays organized the 185th Infantry 
and has commanded it during the eight years of its exist- 
ence. The INFANTRY JouRNAL salutes him and the two 
Regular Army instructors, Lieutenant Colonel Carlin 
Stokely and Major Glenn Allen, for delivering into our 
hands this regiment of subscribers. We trust and believe 
that they will find that they have lightened their duties 
as regimental commander and regimental instructors by 
the fact that they have made so useful a training medium 
readily available to all. 


e..< my 
Those Fighting Irish 


In the last two numbers of The INFANTRY JOURNAL we 
promised to say a word in future for one of the more recent 
acquisitions of the Honor Holl—the 165th Infantry, New 
York National Guard. Our alibi for not saying it forth- 
with was that we were waiting for the regimental scribe, 
if any, to furnish us with the basic data. Furthermore, 
we were temporarily stymied by the fact that we were 
dealing with an organization about which so much has 
been written that it was difficult to find anything new 
to say. 

However, in our browsing around we came across a 
lead that was promising. Tracking i it down, we uncovered 
a bit of 165th Infantry history that concerns another 
Honor Roll regiment. We found that the telling of the 
story of the 165th would be, in effect, the recital of the 
deeds of a regiment that preceded it on our Honor Roll. 
Here’s the story: 

The 165th Infantry officially started out as the 6gth 
Regiment, New York Militia in 1851, by the consolida- 


November-Decen 


tion of a number of independent companies in New 
York City. However, two of the companies have histor es 
that go b: ack far beyond that date. 

Company A, for example, had its origin in the &th 
Company, Ist Regiment, New York Line, which seryod 
in the Revolutionary armies. In 1786 his company be- 
came a part of the 3d Regiment of Infantry, commanded 
by Aaron Burr. In 1806 the force of circumstances con- 
verted C Jompany A into a red-leg outfit and it fought the 
War of 1812 as a battery of the gth Artillery. Not until 
1858 was it restored to its Doughboy status. In that year 
it a ame a part of the 6gth Infantry, and has been with 
that regiment since. For its service prior to 1850, Com- 
pany A’ s guidon bears silver bands engraved ‘‘Revolution- 
ary War” ‘and “War of 1812.” 

‘The present Company I also had gunner experience be- 
fore being admitted to the Infantry fraternity. Its career 
started in 1815 as a part of Forbes’ Battalion ‘of Artillery. 
It became a unit of the 6gth Infantry in 1858, after service 
with the gth Artillery. 

The 69th Infantry s saw its first action as a regiment at 
the little stream of Bull Run. There it came under the fire 
of the 4th Alabama Infantry, and from then on the paths 
of the two regiments run parallel at times, cross at others, 
and finally merge into one, as shall be told hereinafter. 

After Bull Run, the 6gth won eleven battle streamers as 
mementos of the War Between the States. Nine were 
won with the collaboration, so to speak, of the 4th Ala- 
bama, at such diverse places as Antietam, Fredericksburg, 
Gettysburg, Virginia 1863, Wilderness, Spottsylvania, 
Cold Harbor, Petersburg, and Appomattox. The roll-call 
of battles is a recital of the capabilities of the New Yorkers. 

Then came thirty years of peacetime activity, broken 
only by periods spent in defense of the civil rights of the 
people. The 69th saw its normal share of strike duty and 
gave aid in time of disaster. 

During the Spanish American War, the 6gth was again 
mustered into the Federal service. Ready and eager, it 
stood to arms awaiting the call to go to Cuba. But that 
call did not come; so, perforce, the regiment was mustered 
out and returned to its peacetime pursuits. 

In July, 1916—one Villa being on the loose—the 6gth 
again became a part of the Federal forces, this time serving 
at McAllen, Texas. Not so far away—at Nogales—the 
4th Alabama was doing its stint of Border duty. The 
paths of the regiments were converging again. 

Finally, the paths definitely met. The 69th became 
the 165th Infantry of the 42d (Rainbow) Division, while 
the 4th Alabama turned up as the 167th Infantry of the 
same outfit. Together, the heirs of the men who had made 
Antietam and Gettysburg ringing names in American 
history, sailed for France and made history again. 

The experience gained before the entrenchments of 
Cold Harbor may have been a lasting one, for the 165th 
Infantry did rather well in the trenches of France. Then 
again, it may be that the presence at their shoulders of the 
legatees of the regiment they had fought at Cold Harbor 


spurred them on. At any rate, the 165th Infantry won six 
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tle streamers in France—Lorraine, Champagne, Cham- 
..gne-Marne, Aisne-Marne, St. Mihiel, and Meuse-Ar- 
However, the achievements of the 165th in 
France came as no surprise to the commanders taking their 

ce in Valhalla. Lee and Jackson already knew that the 
6th was a crew to be reckoned with; Grant and Meade 

uld speak quite handsomely of the 4th Alabama. 

[he war over, the 165th came home to its native New 
York. There it bade Godspeed to the 167th, on its way to 
Alabama. No doubt that Godspeed was the laconic Army 


50- long. 


r 
i 


gonne. 


See you again. 
And so, after a two-decade interval the regiments meet 
again; for as a member in good standing of The INFAN- 
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rRY JoURNAL’s Honor Roll the 165th Infantry is again a 


clansman of the 167th. However, in all modesty, we dis 
claim any credit he having brought them together. That 
credit properly belongs to Colonel Alexander E. Andet 


son who Saw to it thet the last man was rounded up and 
thereby brought the 165th into the 100 per cent fraternity. 

And while we are in a renunciatory mood, we forego 
another privilege that we usually take as our own; namely, 
that of formally bidding the 165th Infantry welcome to 
the company of the Infantry Association's honor organi- 
zations. That pleasant duty we turn over to the regiment 
that received it so warmly on so many occasions between 


‘61 and ‘6s. 


NATIONAL PISTOL MATCHES OF 1937 


By MAJOR G. S. McCULLOUGH, Infantry 


Ten years ago, fifty targets were enough to take care of 
the handful of cranks (the writer was one) at Perry who 
wanted to shoot that uncertain weapon, the pistol. This 
summer, with one hundred and forty targets we had dif- 
ficulty in letting everyone who Ww anted to shoot get ina 
string or two. The increase in the number of end. gun 
shooters over 1936 ran all the way from ten per cent in 
some matches to over sixty per cent in others. C fompared 
to 1935, the increases in all matches ranged from twentv- 
five per cent to three-hundred per cent. 

Yes, pistol shooting has had a re-birth as a national 
sport. It will not be long before the rifle shooters will hear 
a raucous voice commanding them to “move over.” 

The 1937 happenings at the pistol targets added little 
and 
that goes for all of them. Our good friends, the police, 


again swept the boards. 


luster to the shooting records of the armed services 
As good citizens we are gl ad to 
see the police demonstrate proficiency with their own 
the . but, when purely as a 
sideline, mind you, they step out and take the honors 
with the service forty-five, 


weapon 38-caliber revolver 
that’s something else again. 

The cold truth of the matter 
doers something to think about 


and it should give evil- 
is that the guardi ans of 
the law now detsinane the pistol range at the National 
Matches; 


match, using any weapon under any condition. 


they OV rershadow the armec d serv ices in every 


the Detroit Police set a 
world’s record with a score of 1,400. Not to be outdone, 
the Los Angeles Police set a Camp Perry record with a 
score of 1,355 in a .45-caliber pistol- team match; 


In one revolver-team match, 


and a 
few days later the same outfit shot its way to a new Na- 
tional Team Match record of 1,332. Moreover, a police 
officer—Lieutenant E. E Jones of the Los Angeles Police 
—won the National Individual Match with a record score 


of 277. 


This makes the second consecutive year that the police 


have carried off top honors in the team and individual 
National Matches 


using a weapon that the services 
count their “ 


; make 


The policemen are just good pistol 


T hese results are not acc ide ntal 
no mistake about that. 


own.” 


shots. 


To get closer to home, we are forced to 


report that 
despite excellent coaching and hard and conscientious 
work, the Infantry Team’s pickings, like those of the 
other service teams, were pretty slim. 

In the National Team Match, Doughboys took 
hifth place not bad shooting considering the company 


In the National Individual Match, 


trymen took four golk is, one silver, 


the 
they were In. Infan 
which 
appears to be a respectable haul, now that the police are 
in the game. 


and a bronze; 


In the Interstate and Interservice .45-caliber 
team match the Infantry got the bronze for second pl. ice. 


In the Orton Match, 


lace bron ze 


a Doughboy carried off the third 


medal; while a pair of Infantrymen got 


silver medals in the .45-caliber Doubles Match. Other 
gleanings were a silver and a bronze in the .45-caliber 
Timed Fire Match. 

Apparently the policemen are 1n the service-pistol shoot 
They deserve more than an orchid for 
The 
tender a 
whole bouquet to such worthy competitors, reserving a 


ing picture to stay. 
the vears of hard work it took them to : get to the top. 
armed services can do no less than or: icefully 


lily or two for the ill-starred gangster who shows his sh: ape 
across the sights of a police pistol. 

Let it not be thought that we see the end of service-team 
supremacy in the hap penings of the past few years. Come 
backs have been st: ged before. But in this instance it ts 
obvious that the service teams must be prepared for several 
years hard work 1n preparation for theirs. 


Possib ly they can t: ike a le at from the police me n’ s book. 


Their secret, 1f you can call it a “‘secret,” is year-round 


shooting in competitions. If the service teams expect to 
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regain a portion of their lost prestige in the pistol game, 
they had better do the same. 
Results in the National Pistol Team Match: 


1. Los Angeles Police 


ns Ce 1,332 
eee 1,311 
a en Peer eee 1,305 
4. D. & H. Railroad Police .......... 1,302 
Se le OY aetcc etn becnndoueds 1,295 
6. U. S. Marine Corps .............. 1,290 

> A 
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ber 
7. U. S. Immigration rr ee 1,284 
Ce os ce aces ce wens 1,275 
9. oes aavealake’ 1,268 
10. American Legion Blue ............ 1,255 
11. California National Guard ......... 1,236 
12. Michigan EINES ng Stee tk dae 1,236 
13. Indiana National Guard ........... 1,224 
14. San Diego Saree eee 1,224 


15. U.S. Marine Corps Reserve No.1 .. 


1,220 


More Hits in the Air By Lieutenant C. R. Kutz, Infantry 


Successful antiaircraft machine-gun marksmanship de- 
pends on the fire-control method employed. To date all 
courses developed and tested have used either special sights 
or tracer ammunition. So far neither method has proved 
definitely superior to the other and both have many com- 
plications and drawbacks. For example, all antiaircraft 
sights feasible for infantry use are based on assumed plane 
speeds at selected key ranges. Since we cannot expect 
hostile aviators to fly at just these speeds and ranges, the 
lead error of special sights is nearly as great as it is when 
the necessary bead is estimated by eye. If, in addition, we 
consider the fact that special sights are an extra item of 
equipment which must be manufactured, shipped, and 
finally issued to the already over-burdened squad leaders 
we see that they become not only a nuisance but a hin- 
drance. 

At first glance, the tracer method of fire control appears 
to be the cure-all for our antiaircraft ills but tracers present 
an optical illusion that at the present time is not under- 
stood. For example, it is not known if, under identical 
conditions, this optical illusion is the same for all men. 
Moreover, there is no short-range method of teaching the 
tracer method of fire control. The best we can do is to let 
a man fire hundreds—possibly thousands—of rounds at 
a towed target. And this, of course, is impracticable in 
peace and impossible in war. 

With these various conditions in mind a training course 
has been devised which has no trafhic with special sights or 
with tracer ammunition. The details of this course are 
based on the assumption that in order to be a good anti- 
aircraft machine gunner a soldier must be thoroughly 
trained in four fundamentals: 

1. Rapid and reasonably accurate laying of a free 
mounted gun along the line of a plane in flight. 

2. Skill in tracking out to an estimated lead and open- 
ing fire at the proper time. 

3. Skill in manipulating a free mounted 
firing. 

4. Speed, skill, and judgment in combining 1, 2, and 3. 


gun while 


Nothing kills a soldier's interest in marksmanship as 
) wer! as dry shooting. As a training method it has the 
ecided disadvantage that the instructor cannot be certain 


that the man understands or is doing what is wanted. This 
is particularly true in dry shooting at miniature moving 
targets. The .22-caliber machine gun has been tried in 
this work but is unsuitable. Therefore, it was decided to 
use a light-beam projector attached to the water jacket 
of the gun.” 

A miniature (500-inch) range was constructed which 
provided a non-overhead horizontal and an overhead mov- 
ing target. Aiming silhouettes were pasted appropriately 
to the large piece of beaver-board used. No attempt was 
made to move the target at speeds corresponding to plane 
speeds at battle ranges. To do so would have been to in- 
troduce an artificial and unnecessary complication. 

The first and second fundamentals were taught on the 
miniature range, three exercises being used for this pur- 
pose. In the first, a laying exercise, the soldier swung his 
gun through an arc, and by using the top of the battle- 
sight and the front-sight cover, laid on an aiming paster. 
Speed, rather than extreme accuracy, was the object. 
The light beam was used after the gun was laid to enable 
both the man and the instructor to check. At first the 
gunner was taught to raise his head above the line of 
sight after laying, to enable him to clear the muzzle blast. 
It was found, however, that when firing many gunners 
raised their heads too high, and in their haste unconscious- 
ly pushed down on the receiver thereby disturbing the 
laying of the gun. We later determined that the gunner 
could keep his head well down and maintain his line of 
sight along the water-jacket in spite of the muzzle blast. 
Thus, in firing at towed targets, the gunner can aim with 
a fair degree of accuracy while tracking the target. 

In the second exercise the gunner was taught to move 
his line of aim out to an estimated lead. After laying the 
gun as described in the first exercise he received a com- 
mand, say, “Three Leads.” He at once swung his gun 
through the required arc and checked his accuracy with 
the light beam. This exercise packed a real surprise for 
it showed that in spite of repeated explanations many men 
still had no idea what “‘a lead” meant. A little personal 
instruction soon corrected this. Without the light attach- 

*For details of how to construct this useful adjunct to training 


see “A New Sound-Flash Firer,” The InrFantry JourNnaL, Sep- 
tember-October, 1936. 
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this basic error would never have been discovered 


third exercise was designed to teach the gunner 
to open hire. lo compensate tor the normal error 


timation the men were taught to open hire onc lead 


t and track out to one lead beyond that ordered. For 
iple, if the command was “Three Leads,”” the gunnet 
on the nose of the target and started tr: icking When 


eached 2 2 le ads he opened hire (in the minis tu re range 


< he turned on his light) and maintained this while 
king out to 4 leads. 

Each one ot these exercises was practiced three times 
t on a stationary target and later on the two types of 
wing targets. 

[he third fundamental was tau; ght with ball ammuni 
n. Each man was allowed so ‘rounds and fired at a 
achine-gun target set 500 inches from the gun and 
( unted about 6 feet off the ground. A scoring space re 
embling a lazy Z was outlined in cr ayon. This scoring 


race Was used merely asa guide; bec ause the re al test of 
wi rat or not a man 1s prope rly controlling his gun is 1n 


spacing, not in hits. If the bullet holes are strung out like 


5 
be ads about 2 inches apart and gener ally follow the pat 
tern of the scoring space, the gunner knows what he 1S 


doing and has the proper | feel of his weapon. E xperience 


5s‘ 

showed that the 5o-round allotment was 1 t cnoug 
teach this. About 2K rounds would be neca¢©rel the Ce rrect 
hgure. Since this is the only ammunitio sed except 
towed-target fring 200 rounds are not excessive 
are obtained. 

Selected men from two companies hired a course 
volving the use of the .22-caliber machine gun at 
ture moving targets while selected men from one con pany 
hired the course described above. After the preliminary 
training all threc compames fired at the towed ta 
[ hose trained with ~ »-caliber Pun used tracet 
company trained with the light-beam projector fired s 
ball. The average tor the company trained by the light 
beam method was more than twice that made by either of 
the other units. In previous tests high averages 
usually been the result of one individual's « xception il 
ity. [he significant tact 1s that 12 ol the 10 me! 
hired the light-beam course had one or more hits on tl 
sleeve. [his was not true of the scores made by the othe 
companies. 

While it is realized that there are many bugs in the 
experimental course and that too few men have fired it t 
make it conclusive, the results are promising enough to 


warrant further expe rimentation 






























The market for Cerebrations is going up! Henceforth our literate cocktail-hour tacticians 
stand to receive as much as $8.00 for their contributions to this department. However, the 
price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for the rules of composition and rhetoric 
will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. 

Cerebrations should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted dou- 
ble-spaced. They will not be acknowledged or returned. If accepted, you will hear from the 









paymaster in due course. Inquiries as to the fate of those not published within six months 


should be addressed to the janitor. 


A One-Man Gang 


IF A fellow wouldn't be trampled to death in the rush, 
I'd like to try a fall with that all-time command team of 
Colonel Simpson's. Not because some other selections 
would be better but because any such combination of big 
shots couldn’t be worse. Whenever a bunch of all-stars 
get together, each hot-shot wants his own way or he won't 
play ball, 

And that is not the only weakness of the all-time team, 
either. Colonel Simpson has designed a powerful engine, 
but he forgot one thing—the fuel that would be used in 
the motor. Could the China Clipper span the Pacific on 
coal oil? Could the Prussian Frederick command the Eng- 
lish Cockney? The phlegmatic Wellington inspire the 
French poilus? Or the dark-skinned Hannibal control the 
boys from Alabama? Yes they could, in the pig’s right eye. 

Great leaders, despite unusual talents, are still the re- 
sult of circumstances. A kind of cause and effect, if you 
know what I mean. Without the French Revolution would 
the world have ever heard of Napoleon Bonaparte? 

No sir! Generals don’t make front-page headlines 
through their own efforts alone. They have to ride the crest 
of an emergency created by the people they lead. It is the 
people who make and win wars, not generals. The best 
trained, best officered army in the world will fall before 
a united people. If you don’t believe that, try to explain 
the battle of Valmy. 

For an imaginary war, Colonel Simpson has assembled 
a great group of military brains. Too great. But the thing 
has no body, no heart, no life blood. And even if it had 
I stall wouldn’t like chat all-star idea. I'd compete against 
it, any time. 

I believe in having only one big shot—the head man. 
[ want him so much bigger and better than his subordi- 
nates, there will be no possible chance of internal jealous- 

His very superiority will inspire confidence, loyalty, 
ne enthusiasm. 

From the candidates passed up by Colonel Simpson, | 
have selected a lad for the rdle of leader whose talents 
are peculiarly adaptable to the present days of rapid tran- 
sit. He is a ruthless killer. A war wise, hard- hitting thun- 
derbolt by the name of Genghis Khan! 

With that slant-eyed terror commanding my forces, I 
would not lose much sleep worrying over the peace terms 


prepared by Colonel Simpson's politicians. The war 
would be over before they even knew it had begun—be- 
fore that high-powered command team had finished orat- 
ing in their first staff conference. 

As for those drinks the Colonel so kindly offered to 
set up—make mine a kumiss cocktail. Tartar Sauce. 
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Hide-and-Seek 
NOTWITHSTANDING the fact that commanders 


and umpires often tear their hair on maneuvers because 
somebody parks a truck on the skyline, concealment and 
camouflage are fast becoming automatic as well as axio- 
matic. Recruit drivers may forget these vital matters, and 
others may occasionally become careless, but hiding ve- 
hicles from air observation is an easy habit to form—and is 
well drummed into all units that have been motorized for 
any length of time. For example, the troops at Benning 
are expert at quickly parking under the thickest trees, 
and at chopping shrubs and saplings with which to festoon 
their trucks. 

This is all well and good, but the fact remains that 
from the air a truck, with a few saplings leaning against 
it, all too often resembles a truck with a few saplings 
leaning against it. We have the right idea; but we do not 
know enough about concealment and camouflage to prac- 
tice them effectively. We habitually take measures to 
hide, but often not the best ones We need, in fact, a 
thorough study of the whole matter with a view to finding 
the simplest effective aids to disguise of motor units. 


Accordingly, I suggest the following lines for investi- 
gation: 


(1) Vehicle camouflage equipment. An article in the 
Royal Army Service Corps Journal for May 1937, de- 
scribes a simple net hung with varying shades of raffia for 
breaking the shadows of parked vehicles. This is a busi- 
ness simple to perfect in time of peace, and motor-equip- 
ped units should become thoroughly familiar with it. 
There should be standard camouflage equipment actually 


in the hands of motorized troops for them to use and per- 
fect. 


(2) Fooling the aerial camera. The article just referred 
to intimates that no amount of camouflaging can hide ex- 
posed vehicles from detection through a minute study of 
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‘i photographs. A rather broad statement this, so why 
definitely prove it? Why not find out, at the same 
tine, how much overhead concealment it takes to hide 
motors from the camera, and whether partial concealment 
d by camouflage will not do the job; or whether a 
thick forest or a building with a roof on it 1s alw ays neces- 


sary. 


3) Weather concealment. On maneuvers, at our pres- 
ent imperfect stage of training in hide-and-seek, we take 
the same measures for concealment in the heaviest weather 
that we do in open sunshine. I have seen motorized units 
at gre at pains to move their trucks by roundabout w ays 

iat offered concealment, when they could have com- 
re the same movement in one-quarter of the time on 
better roads in the open—this while thick low clouds 
were pouring out a steady rain and there was small chance 
of clear weather for hours. Should we not learn to take 
full adv antage of ceiling zero? Can we not determine from 
a study of air corps observation limitations, how to judge 


when to dispense with hiding from the enemy in the air? 


(4) Limited hostile means of air observation. It may be 
that an enemy will not always have the means at his dis- 
posal to comb every acre of our territory with his cameras, 
although we always assume that he will. But suppose his 
air means are limited? in that case, can we 
relax? Or must we still keep closely under cover? Perhaps 


Mow much, 


this situation would afford excellent opportunities to de- 
ceive the enemy, particularly if we study closely what he 
appears to be watching. Certainly, we will not always 
be justified in continuing the hampering restrictions of 


concealment throughout a large 


area when the enemy 
lacks the planes to keep a close. eye on us. 

(5) Disguising military activity in normal traffic. If 
war should come to us on our own ground, it is hardly to 
be expected that our 30,000,000 civilian motor vehicles 
will stop moving overnight. It seems reasonable, then, that 
if vehicles of non- eollinney appearance were put to military 
uses, we might add considerably to the confusion of hos- 
tile observers. This might have its best application in 
transferring troops along main highways. For example, 
250 vans carrying 40 men each—a seal of 10,000-—would 
add so little to a day’s normal traffic that the move would 
pass unnoticed. But not so, if the same number of O.D. 
army vehicles moved over the road in convoy, or even in 
scattered groups, or individually. 

These are all things that can be tested and studied right 
now, in time of peace. We know a little about them all; 
but why not learn all about them all while we have the 
chance? J. 1.G. 
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For Tacticians Only 
SINCE THIS title didn’t frighten you off, I assume 


that you are really inte rested in the art of war. That being 
so, | commend to your earnest attention a game of war 
devised for soldiers more than four dheivanal years ago. 
That game will never grow old. It will be play red as long 
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as man finds zest in pitting his brain against another. It 
is played today by men in all walks of Tife and of all de 
grees of education. But the amazing thing to me is that 
in that profession tor which it was invented it enjoys but 


small popul arity. is chess. 


The game, ot course, 

Untortunately a che: ap and altogether inaccurate brand 
of humor has grown up about this game. lt paints the 
devotees of this battle ot wits either as dodc lering ol 1 fools 
or intellectual wizards. In point of fact the great body of 
chess pli iyers f; ill in neither C ategory ; they are merely aver- 
age citizens endowed with an average intelligence. Ot 
course there are intellectual wizards in chess just as there 
are intellectual wizards in any other form of mental en- 
deavor. But the point to remember is that any normal 
ten-year-old boy can learn the fundamentals of the game 
in an hour or two and thereafter enjoy a lifetime of ‘keen 
mental competition. I say this merely to dispel the idea 
that chess is resery ed tor the world’s Einsteins. 

Now let me point out a few of the many benefits that 
chess hol« 1s in store for the student ot war. First and prob- 
ably most important is the fact that he 1s commander-in- 
chief of a battle force made up of the combined arms. It 
1s his problem to destroy through the medium of combat 
an identic al force that opposes him. The only variab le i n 
the struggle is the br ain of the man on the other side ot 
the table. 

Unlike checkers, the different chess piec es have different 
moves. Ihus, the infantry 1s repre sented by pawns which 
plod slowly and painfully straight to the front but invari- 
ably strike the enemy from the flank. The bishops threaten 
the diagonals, moving one or any number of squares on 
an unimpeded diagonal. Thus they can be used like ma- 
chine guns to cover the front with interlocking bands of 


fire. The rooks or ¢ astles are the he avy when 


look 
and 
often decisive in the hands of a shrewd chieftan. And like 
cavalry in actual combat it is the most difficult arm to 
handle properly. 


artilie ry; 
the skillful commander masses these on a single file 


out. There is even cavalry, fast moving, deceptive, 


There remain the king and the queen, 
but the functions of the “se I shall le ave you to find out. 

In chess a man learns the decisive quality of the time- 
factor. Once he has lost “time” through a false, unneces- 
or weak move he will never regain his freedom of 
action unless his opponent makes a like error. So too he 
learns the power of combinations and how to build up 


those combinations. 


Sé ary, 


He learns the value of stratagems that 
take his opponent by surprise. He finds out through bit- 
ter experience the disastrous consequences of premature 
development and in particular of premature attack. Bit 
by bit he comes to understand that the defensive is power- 
ful but never decisive. He learns that an attack must be 
organized in depth and carried straight through to a con- 
clusion or it will fall before 
the flank. He discovers the real meaning of a main sete 
and the necessity for a holding attack or a feint elsewhere. 
Finally, 
say something between 30 seconds and 2 minutes 
required to think fast, straight, and far. 


a vicious counter-stroke 1 


by injecting a time-allowance for each move 
he is 








a ates Ea 
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I do not contend that chess is a substitute for tactical 
study and tactical training. But I do contend that it is a 
valuable adjunct and that it keeps supple those very mus- 
cles of the brain that are most used in war. If you enjoy 
a battle of brains, if you relish the rdle of supreme com- 
mander, if you fancy yourself a master of tactics, I can 
promise without reservation that by the ume you have a 
dozen games under your belt you will be a confirmed 
chessnut. 

CARLOS. 
> A 7 7 


Bad-W eather Speeds 
In an article on “Highway Trafic and Modern War” 


I suggested that allowances must be made for variable 
we ather conditions in calculating time and space for motor 
movements. That article included tables of estimated 
rates of movement under various conditions. Since this 
study appeared a survey has been carried out by the U. S. 
Bureau of Public Roads and the Connecticut State High- 
way Department to determine speeds of vehicles on Con- 
necticut highways.’ The findings of this survey are based 
on the recorded speeds of nearly 100,000 cars, trucks, and 
busses, at some 8o different places along straight stretches 
of road. Therefore the tables set forth here give some ad- 
ditional data of interest to the motor-movement tactician. 
The findings are surprising in several respects. For one 
thing, the speeds in wintry, wet, and foggy weather are 
considerably higher than I had estimated. Here are the 
average speeds of passenger cars on a two-lane concrete 
road under a number of different daylight conditions: 


TABLE I 
Decrease in speed 
Average speed from normal con- 


Weather and road condition (mph) ditions (per cent) 
ch vin vp hein eaves 43-1 3-6 
Light rain (at another point) 39.4 7.5 
NN ae 37:8 13.7 
Snow, rain, and slush ..... 38.1 17.9 
Sleet storm, icy road surface 35.4 23.5 


Clear weather, road 30 per 
cent snow covered; some 


cars using chains ....... 35-2 4.4 
Clear weather, 3 inches of 
hard-packed snow ...... 28.4 37-5 


This, to be sure, is passenger-car data. To get a work- 
able estimate of the speeds es trucks we must reduce these 
speeds somewhat; but not a great deal, because the average 
speeds of the thousands of passenger cars observed in all 
weather in the daytime was 40.6 mph, while that of all 
trucks was 33.8 mph. Splitting the difference will give us 
about 37 mph, which will hit it about right for the light, 
1'/-ton truck with which Infantry is largely equipped. 
This is a reduction of about 10 per cent from passenger- 
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*Public Roads, June, 1937; abstract of report by J. C. Tilden, 
Professor of Engineering Mechanics, Yale University. 





November -Dece;hey 
car speed. Therefore, if we take off 3 or 4 mph from the 
average speeds given in Table I, we should be somew \ere 
near the light erach speeds for the conditions given. 

The report also gives data for daytime travel on 1c 
adam roads, as follows: 


TABLE II 
Decrease in sj. 
Average speed from normal « 


Weather and road condition (mph) ditions (per cent) 
Light SNOW ..........05- 36.2 8.9 
SE 34-3 
Clear weather, fresh oil on 

UD aie g i icnaes «052 30.7 ee 
EE oo Sie ae eve snes 35-3 4.9 
Dense fog (on another road) 31.4 23.0 


Here again we must discount the speeds by 3 or 4 mph 
to get approximate light truck speeds. 

Other matters of military interest in the report are that: 

(1) The average speeds of all vehicles observed in win- 
ter were slightly fester than the average summer speeds, 
in spite of the fact that 25 per cent of the winter obser- 
vations were made in bad weather. Apparently, there 
were more slow-moving pleasure cars on the roads in 
summer. At the same time, this data shows plainly that 
the fairly rigorous winters of Connecticut have little effect 
upon the speeds of driving. 

(2) Busses travel faster than either passenger cars or 
trucks, their average speed for the whole year being 41.6 
mph. 

(3) The difference between passenger-car speeds by 
day and night was 4 miles an hour—go.6 mph and 36. 6 
mph, respectively. The time of year caused little varia- 
tion. 

(4) The differences in daylight driving on concrete 
and macadam roads were 1.3 mph in winter and 3.5 mph 
in summer. The greater reduction in summer was prob- 
ably due to dust. The night differences were similar. 

The military import of this new data lies in the two 
tables. For there, we see, beyond a doubt, that weather 
bad enough to hide an army from air observation does not 
prevent wholesale movement on good highways at good 
speeds. And we see, too, that year-around motor move- 
ments in almost any weather are practicable. 


CapTain Josepu I. Greene, Infantry. 


o£ = 
“The Law is a Ass” 


I AM not a lawyer. I am not even skilled in interpreting 
what Mr. Roosevelt refers to as “the fine printing on the 
back of insurance policies.” Like all other laymen, my 
interest in any given law is confined to the end it seeks 
and not to the curious lacunae which so often defeat that 
end. When, however, I am personally and directly af- 
fected bya lop-sided law my interest ceases to be academ- 
ic and I make ready for a fight. Today every officer in 
the United States Army lives in the distorted shadow of 
just such a law. Some of us know about it and some don’t. 
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r those who have not yet heard the bad new 
ith retail it. 


s, | here- 
Now lo these many years ago, Congress in its wisdom 
ade a modest pension provision for the widows of army 
ficers who died on active duty. Ever since the passage 
f this legisl: ation there has been an endless series of ‘ 
rpretations.’ With the disappearance of the old Bead 
on Bureau and the establishment of the Veterans’ Bu- 
1u these interpretations have become more liberal. But 
frer all even a liberal interpretation can go only so far 
yefore it contravenes the basic law Therefore, we find 
that despite the liberality of the Veterans’ Bureau, this 
aw, as presently worded, effectively excludes from all 
pension be nefits those army W idows whose husbands died 
while on leave of The fact that the leave was 
wuthorized by proper authority and that the officer did not 
die as a result of his own misconduct is regarded as ir- 
relevant and 1 immate rial. Nor does it make one 1ota of dif- 
fe rence that leaves of absence 


absence. 


are themselves authorized 
by law and encouraged in unequivocal language by Army 
Regulations. 

Thus, a drunken 
driver as he leaves the gates of his garrison and die with 
the disquieting thought that the three-day leave in his 
pocket will cost his wife and chile tren the widow’ s mite to 
which they are entitled by the most elementary justice. 
Now on the very face of things this is a ridiculous state of 
affairs but it becomes still more ridiculous when we learn 
that if this officer had left his post on a week-end “pass” 
instead of a three-day leave of absence he could have had 
his name added to the daily 
prejudice to his wife’s right of pension. 


an officer may be struck down by 


casualty column without 

This, my friends, is the law as it has been explained to 
me. And it was explained to me because I made inquiries 
concerning the widow of an officer who was killed in an 
automobile accident while on leave. When the explanation 
was quite through I said with Sam W eller’s distinguished 
father “If the td says that, then the law is a ass. 

I cite this situation not in a spirit of idle gossip but to 
the end that those who read it may make suitable repre- 
sentation to their friends in Congress. I know of no other 
method by which this defect in the law may be remedied. 
Surely it is not too much to ask you to lend a hand in this 
cause. Remember, your family may be the next one to 
suffer from the unreasonable provisions of this statute. 


MeRrcUuTIO. 


Fifth Wheels 


In war only essentials fifth wheels, no 


And 


yet the staff machines of our smaller units are coasting 


are justified: 


matter how desirable or convenient, hav e no place. 


down the long smooth hill of peace on fix e and even six 
wheels. 

Much of our peacetime staff procedure is simply un- 
workable in battle. A good example of the sort of thing 
I have in mind lies in the one-time requirement that each 


$59 


battalion staft section maintain a — 
tor the 


Untortunately 


historians, battalions in France found that 


our 
hghtung and writing would not mix. 


We now recognize 
that fact 


and have eliminated this unwork: ib le require 


This is a step in the nght direction but we should 
go further staff 


ment. 
we should overhaul our whok 


It is axiomatic that staff organization and procedure 


must be simple to be Ais a our present organiza 
We are taught for 
instance, that junior staff officers of the battalion and regi 
ment make Yet 
us knows that regimental commanders, 
and particul: arly battalion comm: inders, should make most 
Our mistake lies in 
trying to sadk lle th re sm: ill units with the St; iff ors ganization 


tion and procedure are not simple. 


reconnalssances tot thet commanders 
every last one ol 


of the reconnaissances themselves. 


and procedure that are necessary to the lar: ge units. But so 
long as the sti iff sections 1n the regiment mpi ne id t 
will be 


This, of course, ts 


those in the division the tendency 


: alin 
identical procedure and reports. a tun 


damental error. 


In the regiment the only duties assigned the executive 
that cannot ; ee formed by the regiment: il commandet 
and § 3a ‘Represents the commander during r his 

and (2) 


the command when the commander ceases to function,’ 


of ale “Succeeds automatic diy to 


tempor: ary 
Actually very few regimental commanders “ceased to func 


tion” during the last war. During critical periods, even 
ne gligible. Now 


and since 


temporary absenc es were 


since the 


duties specified for S-2 are all essential 


1 there 
should also be a senior member of the staff to coordinate 
the work of the staff group, it Is submitted that the duties 
of the executive and S-3 can be combined under one officer 


without loss of efhciency. This officer should be 


a major 
or lieutenant colonel. 

Two officers are now provided tor personnel work, the 
adjutant (S 1) and personnel adjutant. Our present doc 
trine places S-1 the command post during combat. 
Actually he can do his work better at the rear echelon 
Moreover, he can take over the duties ol his assistant and 
still have ample time to maintain close personal contact 
with the command post. 

In addition to his staff duties, the regimental S-4 Is an 
operating officer directly responsibl. for the supply of the 
regiment. But in point of fact S-4 has no facilities under 
his command to accomplish the supply ol the regiment. 
The service company commander is the fellow who has 
those facilities and he can not only supply the regiment 
but he can also pertorm all staff duties that that job en 
tails. The same can be said of a lieutenant in the servic« 
company for the supply of the battalion. 

With our regimental staff organized on this basis Ww 
will eliminate three officers, the executive, the personnel 
adjutant, and S-4 (S-4’s job going to the service company 
commander). This smaller staff effects a material saving 
in personnel, increases operating efficiency, and makes for 


W.G.L. 


that simplicity sO devoutly sough t 
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United States Infantry Association 


“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency 
of the Infantry Arm of the Military Service of our Country by 
maintaining its best standards and traditions, by fostering esprit 
de corps, by coéperating and promoting cordial relations with the 
other Arms, Services and Bureaus, by disseminating professional 
knowledge, and by exchanging ideas on the utilization of such 
knowledge, with particular reference to the réle of Infantry in 
modern war.” 
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Mayor Epwarp M. ALmonp, Infantry 

Mayor Cuarves L. MuLiins, Jr., /nfantry 

Mayor STONEWALL Jackson, /nfantry 

Captain RicHarp P. OvENSHINE, /nfantry 
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The INFANTRY JOURNAL is not an official publication. It 
is not the mouthpiece of the War Department. It is not a sound- 
ing booed for the Chief of Infantry. THE FACT THAT AN ARTICLE 
IN ITS COLUMNS DOES NOT INDICATE THE APPROVAL 
OF THE VIEWS EXPRESSED IN IT BY ANY GROUP OR ANY 
INDIVIDUAL OTHER THAN THE AUTHOR. It is our policy to 
print articles on subjects of interest to Infantry officers in order 
to stimulate thought and promote discussion; this regardless of 
the fact that some or all of the opinions advanced may be at 
variance with those held by the President of the Infantry Associa- 
tion, the members of the Executive Council, and The Editors. In 
brief The INFANTRY JOURNAL disclaims all implications of 
official sanction to the material that it prints. 


Trial by Battle 


In that nearly forgotten book Studies In The Leading 
Of Troops, von Verdy du Vernois wrote: 
Every innovation, as soon as it proves of actual value, gains, 


at least at the start, an importance far beyond its intrinsic 
worth. 





Although military history has consistently established 
the truth of this statement, every army in every age has 
its share of enthusiastic young visionaries who flout it. 
Each in his day has recourse to the same contention; “this 
innovation” they say “‘is different.” Those who are older 
and wiser in the strangely unchanging ways of war find 
that that argument is a difficult one to get around; for a 
new instrument or agency of war is different and its burn- 
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ing advocates refuse to accept as a basis of comparison ¢\¢ 
history of other innovations which were hailed in their 
time with equal ardor. 

Who among our over-ardent air enthusiasts, for). 
stance, would be willing to consider the possibility that 
the history of their powerful weapon may parallel the his. 
tory of another powerful weapon—the submarine? W< 
recall how the prophets beat their breasts and proclaimed 
the end of the great battle fleets. Yet, today, naval strengt!; 
is still computed largely in terms of ships-of-the-line and 
not in submarines. And then there was the school o: 
thought that insisted that long range, quick firing artil 
lery had sounded the death knell of infantry, and that 
battle would be decided by great armies of artillery that 
would never see each other? If it were suggested that some 
of the claims put forth by our mechanized friends fall 
periously close to just such reasoning, the reply would be 
“But mechanization is different.” Indeed, nothing short 
of the actual shock of battle will ever convince the ex- 
temists that their advocacy may be a trifle too ardent or 
that the importance they attribute to their innovation may 
be “far beyond its intrinsic worth.” 

Today, the evidence that the left-wingers require is 
filtering in from the battle fronts of two bitterly contested 
wars. [hat evidence bears out the truth of du Vernois’ 
sage observation. Neither the bomber nor the tank is 
omnipotent; neither can decide a war by itself. Powerful 
though they be, they have not yet supplanted the dogged 
foot soldier; and if the affair at Guadalajara may be ac- 
cepted as any indication, there is also still a place in mod- 
ern battle for the indefatigable horseman. 

With the current conflicts in Spain and China etching 
the battle values of these two formidable weapons in sharp 
clean strokes, we should now be able to balance our army 
with the sure knowledge that we are building from a 
factual and not a theoretical basis. 


“a a 
For Those Who Missed 


By the time this issue of The JouRNAL reaches its readers 
the selections for the 1938-1939 courses at the Command 
and General Staff School and the Army War College will 
have been published. To a handful of fine officers those two 
lists will be the occasion for a celebration; to hundreds of 
other fine officers they will mean one more bitter disap- 
pointment. 

To the non-celebrants we suggest a careful reading of 
Emerson's essay Com pensation. From that essay we 
quote, without comment, the final paragraph. 


“And yet the compensations of calamity are made ap- 
parent to the understanding also, after long intervals of 
time. A fever, a mutilation, a cruel disappointment, a 
loss of wealth, a loss of friends, seems at the moment un- 
paid loss, and unpayable. But the sure years reveal that 
deep remedial force that underlies all facts. The death of 
a dear friend, wife, brother, lover, which seemed nothing 
but privation, somewhat later assumes the aspect of a 
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ide or genius; for it commonly operates revolutions in 
r way of life, terminates an epoch of infancy or of youth 
ich was waiting to be closed, breaks up a wonted occu- 
tion, or a household, or style of living, and allows the 
rmation of new ones more friendly to the growth ot 
aracter. It permits or constrains the formation of new 
quaintances and the reception of new influences that 
rove of the first importance to the next years; and the 
1an or woman who would have remained a sunny garden- 
wer, with no room for its roots and too much sosihiine 
r its head, by the falling r of f the Ww alls and the nes glect 
of the gardener i is made the banian of the forest, vielding 
hade and fruit to wide neighborhoods of men.” 


Reunion 


This is Old Home Week for the Honor Roll. Of a total 


of ten additions only two are strangers—the 159th In- 


The 185th Infantry, lack- 
ing one battalion, has had a pl: ce among the illustrious 
since June and the others have all held 100° 


fantry and the 145th Inf: intry. 


ratings at 
one time or another. Prominent among the returned prodi 
gals i is the 35th Infantry whose fall from its high estate we 
re: gretfully chronicled in the September-October issue. 
Now it is back on the roll with every officer on an auto- 
matic renewal basis—a sure sign that it intends to stick. 

Our lead-off Regul ar 


and National Guard regiments, 
the 26th and the 2o1st, 


become three-star outfits in the 
current posting. Four Regular regiments, the 3oth, 33d, 
23d and 7th; one National Guard regiment, the 182d 
(Fifth Massachusetts) ; and CCC District (Los 
Angeles) , acquire the single star which signifies that they 
are entering upon their second year as F lonor organizations 


in good standing. 


one 


No organization listed in the last issue is missing in this 
one. : 

Histories of the two Californa regiments appear under 
The Infantry along with the twice promised story of the 
Fighting 6gth. A sketch of the 145th Infantry will appear 
in “the Janu: ury-February number. 


Citations for the last two-month period go to: 


(1) Colonel L. P. Wolfford, Major T. S$. Arms and 
Captain E.R. Thorpe for adding an Ohio regiment to the 


Honor Rell. ; 
(2) Colonel Wayne R. Allen for bringing in the first 


California regiment, and 


(3) Colonel R. W. Hays, Lieutenant Colonel C. C. 
Stokely and Major G. L. Allen, 


ond. 


(4) Captain J. S. Pinckney, Infantry Reserve, for out- 
standing initiative as evidenced by a quiet little campaign 


for bringing 1 in the sec- 


all his own that brought in 17 subscri riptions from a wholly 
unexpected source. 


(5) Colonel C. H. Higginson, Field Artillery, N.G. 
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HONOR ROLL 


26th Infantry*** 


2o1st Infantry (West Virginia N. G.)*** 
34th Infantry** 

2d Intantry*®* 

130th Infantry (Illinois N. G.)** 

124th Infantry (Florida N. G.)* 

1ith Infantry* 

2d Infantry* 

North lexas CC( District® 

roth Infantry* 

South Texas CCC District* 

2d Intantry* 

161st Infantry* 

Los Angeles (Califorma) CCC District* 


20th Intantry* 
33d Infantry* 
182d Infantry 
23d Infantry* 
7th Infantry* 


Fifth Massachusetts )* 


132d Infantry (Illinois N. G 
167th Infantry (Fourth Alabama 
Minnesota CCC Dhstrict 

North Dakota CCC District 

Sth Infantry (Illinois N. G 


14th Infantry 


Ruston (Louisiana) CCC District 

29th Infantry (less 3d Battalion 

Boise Idaho) CCC District 

Fort Lewis (Washington) CCC District 


(69th New York) 
Illinois N.G 
Oregon) CCC District 
West Virginia N. G 


165th Infantry 
131st Infantry 
Medford 
1soth Infantry 
38th Infantry 
159th Infantry (Fifth California) 
Redding (Californa) CCC District 

18sth Infantry (Californa N. G.) 

12th Infantry 2d Battalion) 

66th Infantry (less 2d and 3d Battalions) 
145th Infantry (Ohio N. G 
Sacramento (Californa) CC¢ 
Fort Brady (Michigan CCK 
35th Infantry 


(less 


District 
District 











U.S., for sending in subscriptions from all batteries of his 
regiment, the 105th Field Artillery 


Let it not be thought that out singling out of a tew 
star performers indicates that we are unmindful of the 
numerous unpublicized one-and-two-at-a-time subs« rip 


INFANTRY JOURNAI 
boosters are known and the ir service to the cause 


ciated. 


tion agents. These inconspicuous 
1S appre 
They keep the circulation graph steady while 
others more favorably situated prepare the big campaigns 
that kick it high 


count. 


into new ground at every bimonthly 
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Organization Subscriptions 


The subscription file of The INFANTRY JOURNAL lists 
approximately 80°/, of the Infantry companies oi the 
Regular Army. It should list them all, for The JourNAL 
is popular and useful reading for enlisted men as well as 
commissioned officers. But passing up that point for the 
time being, we are pleased to state that Regular regiments 
whose organizations all subscribe are no novelty. 

A different situation prevails in the National Guard. 
We have many organization subscriptions from the Guard, 
but only a few regiments that can claim distinction on the 
grounds that all of cheir companies subscribe. Indeed, a 
eer check of our records disclosed only four who are 
entitled to honorable mention on this count. And one of 
these is a Field Artillery outfit! They are: 

113th Infantry (New Jersey) 

114th Infantry (New Jersey ) 

118th Infantry (South Carolina) 

rosth Field Artillery (New York) 


It this list is incomplete we'll be glad to run it again, 
giving due recognition to any regiment we have inadvert- 
ently slighted. And when we do run it again we hope to 
see It occupy more space. 

The INFantry JouRNAL should be readily available to 
every enlisted man of every arm and service. For com- 
pany commanders who are interested in adding to the 
military knowledge and efficiency of their men it ts a 

“must” periodical for the organization reading room. 
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American Military History Foundation 


AT the end of a hard day when the editorial spirit is 
low we sometimes wonder if The INFANTRY JOURNAL 
really makes for progress along military lines. At other 
times we know that it does and are spurred to continued 
effort by that knowledge. But it is a fact that it is not 
often that we can say that a particular article has directly 
influenced a particular development. Therefore it gives us 
no little satisfaction to be told on most excellent authority 
that it was an article by Major C. C. Benson, Cavalry, 
published 1 in the March- -April, 1933 issue that gave the 
impetus to the organization of the American Military 
History Foundation. For while this society of fact-ferreters 
has as yet made no great commotion in the field of our 
military history, 1 it is rich in possibilities. It has a mission 
and it is moving to accomplish it. 

The American Military History Foundation was start- 
ed in June, 1933 by a group of officers on duty at the Army 
War College. Its purpose was to stimulate the historical 
study of all that pertains to war with special emphasis on 
the American scene. As with all new organizations de- 
signed to promote an idea that has no great popular appeal, 
its beginnings were small. Though Ee iasiaien fee an 
annual dues were nominal, there was no rush to join. And 


of those who did, a majority perhaps doubted if the Foun- 
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dation would survive and contemplated the possibility of 

its early demise with equanimity. But the devotion of ; 

enthusiasts triumphed. Today the Foundation is a healthy 

four-year-old with a widespread membership represent: 

many different professional groups. The odds now fayor 

long life and steadily increasing influence. It is on + 
way. 
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The wide dispersion of its members made it imperati 
that the Foundation have a publication. Accordingly it 
was decided to publish a quarterly journal. The Gest j issue 
appeared last spring, and there have been two issues since, 
each one better than its predecessor. The three issues deal 
with subjects ranging from flintlocks to episodes in the 
life of Buffalo Bill. The seeker after information on little 
publicized details of our military past will find much of 
interest. 


At a recent meeting the Board of Trustees adopted a 
resolution to resume work on the Directory of Published 
Sources of Military History. This involves the compilation 
of a selected list of references, fully indexed. It will take 
years to complete this ambitious project but sections of the 
work will be published in the journal of the Foundation 
as they are finished and checked. 


There is a real place for such a society as the American 
Military History Foundation. Military history i is a techni- 
cal subject; it requires a combination of trained soldier 
and trained historian to write it properly. Since the Foun- 
dation effects this combination every student of war has a 
stake in it. He can become a partner in the enterprise by 
sending his application for membership and a check for 
$3.00 to Captain Fred P. Todd, Secretary, 643 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 

The INFANTRY JOURNAL. congratulates this society . 
military historians on its progress, its journal, and i 
worthy purpose. 


Heavier Content 


As you heft this copy of your magazine you'll discover 
that it weighs a bit more than usual. This is because we 
fattened the content by sixteen pages—all in a spirit of 
Christmas cheer. 


Seven of those sixteen pages are taken up with a station 
list showing where all officers and units of the Regular 
Army hold forth. At first glance, this may appear to cater 
exclusively to the Regular Army trade, but we believe it 
serves another purpose. Our National Guard and Reserve 
subscribers have friends in the Regular establishment, and 
should be at least mildly interested in learning that an 
old acquaintance is now at Chilkoot Barracks instead of 
Tienstin, China. And it may even happen that to some 
few the rosters will disclose the fact that good old Bill 
Rewco whom they got to know at the Fifth Army Ma- 
neuvers is now stationed at Fort Unnecessary in the ad- 
joining county within easy driving distance. 


Anyhow, Merry Christmas! 
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Off Ihe Record 


.e Story Grew! 


During recent months oul venerable Intantry 


maga- 
has come in for much comment 1n the daily press. 
st, Colonel Simpson's All-Time Command Team was 


ve a pli iy. Shortly ‘The Misuse of At 


wel on the spotlight 


thereafter 


Doctor Irvine's excellent paper was quoted 1n editorials 
| over the country. This was both gratitying and embar- 
rassing gratifying in that it gave ‘deserved publicity to 
The INFANTRY lou RNAL and the learned Doctor's thesis; 
mbarrassing in that most of the editorials either implied 
r expre ssly ‘send that the passages quoted were from the 

ditortal pen. We have not yet re ached that state where 
we can unblushingly appropriate credit for the original 
work of others. In this instance our ego would have been 
adequately flattered by a share of wlestents untrumpeted 


glory and honor accrues to al 


1 editor for publishing an 
irticle of superior merit. 
Several the “Misuse of Air 


Power” publicity are worthy of comment. 


interesting features of 


The article ap- 
peared 1 in the May-June issue which came off the press 
about May 26th—a full six weeks before the first Japanese 
bomb fell on Shanghai. 


Something over six weeks later 
the 


a summary of Doctor Irvine's 
comments over their wires, omitting, however, to mention 
the Doctor's name. 


Assoc iated Pre sss sent 


The story was evidently equip ped with a three- month 
time fuze and an editorial detonator. Our volunteer clip- 
ping bureau composed of subscribers sent us the efforts of 
the metropolitan and provincial Horace Greeleys. The 
first of these’ after mentioning in passing that The INFAN- 
TRY JOURNAL was edited by one Lieutenant Colonel E. F. 
Harding, applied the lessons of Doctor Irvine’s paper to 
the Far Eastern situation. From those that came along a 
little later, it appeared that The INFANTRY JOURNAL, 


edited by Lieutenant Colonel E. F. Harding, had done 


the applying. Finally, they got it all the way over. We 
quote from one: 
Colonel Harding in The INFANTRY JOURNAL says that 


bombing civilians will not help the Japanese to bring the war 
to a successful conclusion. 


All of which goes to show that the gentleman of the 
Fourth Estate sometimes get their stories slightly garbled. 
In this instance we don’t mind, but if we were Doctor 
Irvine we should feel a bit miffed at having our intelligent 
and perhaps prophetic observations srrtbuted to the fellow 
who merely runs the paper. 


i ae 
Another All-Time Team 


Colonel Simpson started something when he sent in 
his all-time command and staff team. In the September- 


‘Editorial in the New York 


Herald-Tribune reprinted in the 
November Readers Digest. 


October number we commet 


ited on some ot thx reverbet ! 
tions trom his provocatiy blast but we went to press 
before the loudest one fr iched our cars We retet 
course, to the printing of ¢ olonel Simpson's selections in 
Time. 
Time, by the way, caught one of the two errors The 
INFANTRY JOURNAL staff made in giving full names 


Thomas lef flerson Jackson was corrected 
than lackson. 


was allowed to stand. 


hom: is Jona 


The other one the “von ‘er | udendorft 


Ludendorft takes pride in the fact 
that he is not a “von” 

[There have been many dissenting voices 1n protest of 
this or that selection of Colonel Simpson for places on th 
team, but to date only onc picker had the temerity to 
stick his neck out so far as to nominate a full slate of his 
own. His name is Arthur G. Volz, ]r., and he is an ROTC 
at Lake View High School, ¢ hicago His list of 
all-time military paragons was pub lished in the “Voice 
of the P eople” column of the Chi ago Tribune. Whatever 


may be said of his team 


student 


and much mi ght be said for tt 
It 1S obvious that the young man has read a lot ot mili 
tary history. It 1S also obvious that he found it impossible 


to squeeze all battle commanders into a 


his favorite 
He : dilemma by 
the simple device of adding a fourth division, thereby 
making appropriate command jobs for his five top flight 
warriors. These he lists elsewhere 
Scipio, Hannibal, Alexander, 
( orps Commander 
Major. 
Chief of Staff—Helmuth (¢ 
Deputy Chief of Staff 
G-1 


] 
corps of three divisions. got out of the 


in order of merit 


and Napol: on 


Publius Cornelius Scipio Africanus 


| redet ic k, 


arl Bernhard, Graf von Mol 
Alfred, Graf von Schheftet 
Robert I Le 
G-2 Gaius Julius Casat 
G-3 [operations |—Philip of Macedon 
G-4 [supply ]|—James G. Harbord 
Adjutant general—Erich Ludendorft 
Inspector General—‘Stonewall” Jackson 
Judge Advocate—Armand Augustin 
Caulaincourt. 
Chaplain—‘Chinese’ 
Provost Marshal 
Finance Officer 
Chemical Officer—Karl von Clausewitz 
Air Officer—Mannfred, Baron von Richthofen 
Engineer Officer Vauban 
Ordnance Officer 
Chief of Artillery 
Medical Officer 


Cavalry 


| personnel 
intelligence 


Louis, Marquis de 
Gordon 

Field Marshal Robertson 
Ak ibiades 


Sebastian le Prestre de 
Gribeauval 

Gustavus Adolphus 
Gorgas 
Friedrich 


Division Commander 


Wilhelm 


von 
Seydlitz. 
1st Brigade Commander—Hans Joachim von Ziethet 
2d Brigade Commander—Joachim Murat 
Mechanized Regiment Commander—T. E. Lawrence 
ist Infantry Division Commander—Hannibal 
2d Infantry Division Commander—Alexander the Great 


3d Infantry Division Commander 
4th Infantry Division Commander 
ist Infantry Brigade Commander 


Napoleon Bonaparte 
Frederick the Great 


Hamilcar Barca 
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2d Infantry Brigade Commander—Labienus. 

3d Infantry Brigade Commander—Epaminondas. 

4th Infantry Brigade Commander—Miultiades. 

5th Infantry Brigade Commander—Ney. 

6th Infantry Brigade Commander—Cromwell. 

7th Infantry Bngade Commander—Schwerin. 

8th Infantry Brigade Commander—Wellington. 

Light Infantry Brigade—Washington. 

Chief of Scouts—Colonel Daniel Boone. 

7 A 5 A 
In Defense of Sherman's Bummers 

In presenting his case against smartness as the criterion 
of military efficiency, G.V. in the July-August issue com- 
ments as follows on Sherman’s army at the Grand Review: 

It had forgotten how to drill if it ever knew. It went by in 
coiumn of flocks. Its unkempt appearance, even in compari- 
son with other veteran units not noted for gleaming bril- 
liance, was so remarkable that few historical reports omit 
mention of it. 

A colonel of Infantry, who differs with G.V’s paper on 
practically all counts, contends that Uncle Billy's hard- 
bitten legions didn’t make such a bad showing. In sup- 
port of his contention he cites page 378, Volume II, of 
Sherman's memoirs: 

It was in my judgment the most magnificent army in exist- 
ence—65,000 men, in splendid physique, who had just com- 
pleted a march of nearly 2,000 miles in a hostile country, in 
good dnill, and who realized that they were being closely 
scrutinized by thousands of their fellow countrymen and by 
foreigners. The steadiness and firmness of the tread, the care- 
ful dress of the guides, the uniform intervals between the 
companies, all eyes directly to the front, and the battered and 
bullet nven flags, festooned with flowers, all attracted uni- 
versal notice. Many good people, up to that time, had looked 
upon our western army as a sort of mob; but the world then 
saw, and recognized the fact, that it was an Army in the 
proper sense, well organized, well commanded and disciplined. 


G.V’s critic backs up this authoritative, albeit preju- 
diced opinion by one from Grant (page 534 of his Per- 
sonal Memoirs) which says that the marching of Sher- 
man’s army at the review “could not be excelled.” 

Possibly Grant also was biased in favor of the stalwart 
fighting men who had contributed so much to the North- 
ern victory, but the testimony of two distinquished eye- 
witnesses strongly indicates that G.V’s “column of flocks” 
phrase may be more picturesque than accurate. 


’ ae Ss 
Correction 


The Journat is being so carefully read these days that 
we can’t get by with even a minor slip. Major General 
Winfield S. Price, New Jersey National Guard, caught us 
in one in our listing of the standing of the first 15 teams 
in the National Rifle Team Match. We had the New 
Jersey National Guard as No. 8. It should have been 
shown in the No. 7 place, ahead of the U. S. Engineers. 
The two teams were tied with a total score 2,716, but the 
New Jersey shooters are entitled to the higher rating on 
their score of 882 at 1,000 yards. Under the rules, the 
—— who shot 849 at that range, take eighth place. 

¢ JourRNAL acknowledges its error and congratulates 
General Price and the New Jersey Guardsmen on the 


excellent shooting of their team. 
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Slips 

The things that a compositor can do to a piece of « 
have long been a source of amazement and indignatior 
editors. Sometimes the more inspired of the editorial ho 
ers make their way to print again, furnishing amusenx 
to second readers and chagrin to conscientious proof read- 
ers. Like every other periodical The JourNaL has suffered 
from these blights of commission and omission. 

For instance, the July-August number of The Journ» 
carried the following sentence in the article “Right Dress’ 


by Lieutenant Colonel A. C. M. Azoy, CA-Res.: 


So important did this aspect of military life become that a 
colonel at the coast artillery post on Fisher’s Island ordered his 
command to wear red silk stocks to match the facings on their 
mess jackets. 


— LF ae 
o ' Oo . 


— 
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None of our readers said anything about this remark- 
able statement. Possibly they swallowed it whole and took 
for granted that pre-war coast artillerymen were so en- 
chanted by the color of their arm that they took to wearing 
red collars through sheer excess of gunner spirit. 

However, the truth of the matter is that the coast artil- 
lerymen were maligned. They did not attend social func- 
tions with faces rising out of a sea of angry red. The word, 
of course, should have been “‘socks.” 

Having been ourselves a recent victim of the composi- 
tor we take a charitable view of an untoward happening in 
the columns of esteemed contemporary, The Cavalry 
Journal whose editor was laid by the heels in his current 
number by having himself quoted as saying: 

General Hooker at Chancellorsville with a cavalry corpse of 
11,000 carbines found himself on the battlefield with one 
cavalry brigade. 

We tender our sympathy to our editorial colleague. 
Should he feel in the mood to organize a punitive expedi- 
tion to avenge the affront, we'll furnish the Infantry sup- 
port for his saber charge against that monster of mechani- 
zation, the linotype machine. 


4 
Heredity 

It is no longer news that The INFANTRY JOURNAL com- 
petes with Time and Readers Digest for the attention of 
the he-men to whom it is addressed. Neither does it call 
forth editorial comment when word comes in that some 
wife picked up our Infantry magazine when Vogue was 
within easy reach. But when a twelve-year-old boy deserts 
the funnies in favor of our latest issue we just have to say 
something about it. 

The young Journat fan is Jim Hays, the son of the 
colonel of one of our newest Honor Roll regiments—the 
185th Infantry. Jim, so our informant tells us, ‘“‘reads it 
all.” We shall not fail to mention Jim to the next officer 
who complains that some of our articles are too heavy. 

Those who contend that The JourNAL is not sufficiently 
profound can save themselves three cents by not sending 
in any wisecracks about The JourNAL’s appeal to the 


twelve-year-old mind. The editors have thought of all 
the answers. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Revised Field Service Regulations. Ficld service 
gulations are a synthesis of historical experiences com- 
mon to all military operations. 


They are scientihc text 


books on war, a strategic al and tactical atlas showing the 
best roads without, however, prohibiting short cuts. Post- 
war manuals are in process of revision and are always of 


aramount interest to other armies. Armies watch and 


copy other regulations so closely that eventually there 1S 
little bilbunace between their pub »lications. 

The effect of those modern factors, mechanization, mo 
torization, 


aviation, is immediate and far- reaching in all 


the British regul: tions clearly reflect this modern 
tendency. In the 1929 edition, the infantry was still para 


armies; 


mount: 


the main object of the infantry, to which all other 
operations are preliminaries, 1s to close with the enemy and 


destroy him. 


Armored combat vehicles were considered purely as an 
auxiliary to the infantry and aircraft as an auxiliary to 
the land forces. No reference was made to “maintenance,” 


1.e., repair establishments, etc 


The opening chapters of the new edition are quite dif 
ferent: the discussion of ‘‘armoured vehicles” takes prior 
ity of place over the infantry! This does not mean that 
the infantry has been relegated to the status of * 


police,” 


‘military 
but it does mean the official recognition of the 
fighting value of mechanized formations. ‘Both infantry 
and tanks have the primary role of closing with the enemy 
and as such, In areas suitable for 
their employ ment, tanks may assault while infantry will 


both are assault arms. 


occupy and hold; in unsuitable areas, infantry must as- 
sault, occupy and hold, supported by artillery. 
The air arm is given prominence 
the importanc ec ot airc raft in land Ww arfare 1s inc reasing 


Information obtained reconnaissance is essential. 


Offensive action against ground targets may have far reach 


trom air 


ing and often decisive results, but offensive action from the 
air depends on suitable bases; an army may be required to 
secure bases from which air« raft can operate or attack bases 
from which the enemy operates. 
This suggests that a field force may in future war be 
used as an auxiliary to the Air Force? The most candid 
expression of the influence of the air arm on operations is 
contained in the chapter on night operations: 


. The influence of the air arm has greatly enhanced the 


importance of movement by night; it 1s, 1 


oht; it is, indeed, difficult by 
day for a force of any size to out-maneuver and surprise an 


enemy who possesses aircraft 
| - 1 
Another modern factor is brought out for the first time in 


othcial texts, 1.c., supply, repait and mechanical mainte 


nance facilities and services (the 


“work shop ) 
The introduction of 
mechanization of 


new increasing 


caretully con 
\ wise 


of industry and correct distribution of man power will be as 
important as generalship in the field 


One 


given to the Importance and potentialities of mechanized 
units and 


weapons and 
armies necessitate the most 


sidered allocation of national resources direct on 


may Say 


that full theoretical recognition has been 


aircratt 


and the establishments, and 


tactories 
maintenance could be 
produced in peace or maintained at strength in war. 
Further £ broken 
“Command of Military Forces.” 


facilities without which neither 


new ground 1S under the 


heading 


War is now more than even a social problem a major wat 
affects the whole of national life; a commander will have to 
give due weight to political requirements 


matters 


in military 
his outlook must be a broad one Any future war 
will bring many surprises. New weapons an ! other develop 
ments may necessitate tar re aching y chi inges In organiz ition 
He must consider in all operations, air action as we la as ground 
action; the closest possible cooperation between the army and 
the air force essential 


will be in any kind of operation; the 


has studied the 


better he will be 


a military commander 
and limitations of the air, the 
wage war in any theater 


more closely powers 


qualified to 


This passage is a tumely reminder ot the evcr-incre asiIng 
scope ot mulit: iry educ ation; furthermore, it warns age unst 


the narrow vicw th: it politic: il, soci il 


economic and 
spheres are beyond the province ot the solc lier. 
Another interesting point relates to the aim of strate vy. 
The 1929 edition ascribed exclusive importance to battle 
and the hostile armies. It said: 
since the armoured force § ar the only instrument 
of offence or defense, these forces must be overcome 


and as a corollary battle is the decisive action in 


war.” Numerous reputable authors have disputed this 
thesis and contend that where as tactics fill the province 
of fighting, 
aims to reduce fighting to the sle nderest possib rhe propor 
Liddell Hart thinks that the destruction of enemy 
forces in battle 1S usually qui kest in effect, but if condi 
The 


new edition qualifies the old text by the insertion of a 


strategy not only stops on the frontiers but 
tions. 


tions are unfavorable it is folly to use this method. 
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cautious * it will usually be necessary to defeat or 
neutralize the enemy's armed forces”- ~and—"“‘battle is 
usually the decisive act in land warfare.” 

In the 1935 edition, the “Principles of War” have been 
hauled down from their lofty pinnacle. They are now 
reduced to “‘tactical precepts’ ‘and “strategical principles.” 
The precepts are discussed in very simple language under 
the heading “The Elements of Tactics.” 

The principal modifications are. 

1. Troops are divided into two categories. The first 
comprises armored troops, infantry and cavalry, whose 
primary purpose ts to close with the enemy, to seize and 
occupy points of advantage or to defend them. The sec- 
ond includes auxiliaries (artillery, engineers, signal) 
whose main purpose is to support the troops of the first 
category. 

2. Air action against ground targets may have decisive 
results. 

3. Measures for concealment from the air are neces- 
sary. 

4. Tanks are not usually placed with an advance guard 
unless hostile armored vehicles are likely to be encount- 
ered, or unless some special reason exists for dealing rap- 
idly with the hostile covering forces. 

5. Advance guards should be strong in artillery. Me- 
dium artillery is of g great value if an artillery reconnaissance 
plane 1s available. Once contact with the enemy has been 
gained, some of the supporting artillery should always be 
in action while the remainder moves forward to new 
positions. 

6. In the attack, infantry will be required either to carry 
out the assault or to occupy ground won by the other 
arms. 

7. The role of forward machine guns, in the attack, is 
one of close support. 

8. For infantry of the defense, concealment is the pri- 
mary consideration. 

g. The immediate counter-attack seeks to check the 
enemy and to stabilize the situation in that particular part 
of the field. If these purposes are accomplished, it is im- 
material whether or not the position originally held is re- 
captured. The counter-attack as a matter of routine when- 
ever ground is lost, is simply to court unnecessary and 
— casualties 

“The fire-power of the infantry is the real back- 
bicadk of the defense.” This statement appears to modify 
the old dictum that ‘ ‘artillery and machine guns are the 
framework of defence”? However, great stress is laid on 
coordinating fires of artillery and machine guns and of 
siting infantry localities so that light machine guns and 
fifles can fill in gaps in the machine-gun zones ioe 


cee. @ 
GERMANY 
Three-wheeling to Combat. Motorcycle units can be 


used on security, reconnaissance, and screening missions 
and also as reserves and reinforcements. 


November-Decen, sey 


Of course the maximum mobility of these units ca; 
be attained except in rear areas and away from enemy ‘n 
terference. In combat their speed does not exceed tha of 
infantry. Yet when motorcycle units remount, eit 
during combat or at its termination, they have a speed | 
times that of the foot soldier. This speed makes them 
especially valuable in a war of movement, for they are 
most able to provide rapid reinforcements. 

Motorcycle units are organized into companies aid 
battalions. The battalion normally consists of a headquar- 
ters, three rifle companies and a machine-gun company. 
Often a fifth company including antitank weapons, in 
fantry cannon, and an engineer platoon is added. es 
fifth company enables the battalion to carry out certain 
separate missions. 


e 
L 


The motorcycle rifle company is made up of three pla- 
toons mounted on motorcycles with side cars. Each ma- 
chine carries three men—two combatants and a driver. 
There are 66 vehicles in the company; 60 of these are 
motorcycles. Of the 1g0 men in the company, 66 (36 per 
cent) are drivers. As it has from g to 18 light automatics, 
the company’s fire power may exceed that of an infantry 
rifle company. On the march the guns are mounted in 
firing position on the side car. Separate motorcycle com- 
panies which are not organized into battalions ‘generally 
include an additional platoon armed with machine guns. 

In modern armies we find motorcycle units in: 


(1) Reconnaissance detachments, motorized or partly 
motorized (usually one motorcycle company). 

(2) Mobile divisions and independent mobile bri- 
gades (from a company to a battalion of motorcycles). 

(3) Large mobile units which are, in reality, large 


mechanized units (one motorcycle battalion). 

In reconnaissance detachments the principal element 
usually consists of armored cars. The motorcycle element 
serves to open the way for the cars and to reconnoiter 
obstacles hampering their advance. A typical reconnais- 
sance detachment comprises one or two troops of armored 
cars and one or two motorcycle companies. The French 
army corps and infantry division have partly motorized 
reconnaissance detachments. The corps detachment con- 
sists of two horse troops and a motorcycle troop. The divi- 
sional detachment is mixed, containing a horse troop and 
a motorcycle troop having six light machine guns. In the 
German Army, reconnaissance detachments are entirely 
motorized and consist principally of two armored car 
companies, a motorcycle company, and a heavy weapons 
company. 

Motorcycle units have several advantageous character- 
istics of tactical importance. The heavy motorcycle is a 
good cross-country vehicle though less mobile than cater- 
pillar vehicles or ‘horses. However, motorcycle elements 
can pass many obstacles by dismounting and crossing on 
foot. The motorcycle’s one big advantage over other ve- 
hicles is its ability to make rapid turn-arounds in case of 
surprise. Moreover, thanks to their cross-country mobil- 
ity, motorcycle units can deploy and dismount to fight 
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ch more quickly than motor transported troops. Fur- 
rmore, the sm: ill size of motorcycles makes them e asier 
ide or camouflage than large wheel or track vehicles; 

enables them ro get closer to the enemy before crews 
ist dismount. 
Motorcycles also have deficiencies. They do not afford 
apace? against inclement weather nor the riding 
mfort provided by passenger cars or trucks; consequent- 
men will enter battle more fatigued. They only carry 
ree men as against several times that number in a motor, 
the le ngth of a compan) on motorcycles exceeds that ot 
company on truc ks. The German motorcycle company, 
tot example, 1S 350 Vv ards long a at a hale and up to ten 
the greater 
speed and all- around mobility of three- wheelers is com- 
And length should be 
1easured not in miles but rather by the time required to 
pass a given point. . 


mes this length on the vn Ney However, 


pensation for this excessive length. 


Of course the longer the column, the harder it is to 
protect, particularly against armored attacks by enemy 
reconnaissance formations. For protection on the march, 
motorcycle units rely chiefly on their road speed, cross- 
country mobility, and ease of concealment. 

The question arises whether there are advantages in 
putting Such 


But armor reduces mobility, cuts down speed and 


armor on motorcycles. armored vehicles 
exist. 
mevement across country, incre ases gasoline consumption 
and finally obstructs the visibility they 


now have. (Der Truppendiest, March, 1937.) 


Germany 


and cost price . 


1 particular is concentrating on the motor 
cycle as an instrument of warfare. 
motivate this interest: 


Two reasons seem to 
A realization that ordinary com 
mercial yehicles may be utilized in war; shortage of ani- 
mals and the necessity of re placing them with ine xpensive 
machines. Then, at once much 
faster, more powerful, and less vulnerable. It is estimated 


that Germany has 1,000,000 motorcy cles; 


too, the motorcy rcle 1 1S 
Great Britain 
and France each have about 600,000. 

In a war of movement it seems probable that the motor- 
cvcle unit will find extensive utilization, three-wheeling 
Avto Bronetankovy Zhurnal, 
April, 1937-) eae 


Tanks Must Halt to Fire.—E€very attack 1s a combt- 
nation of fire and movement; the two complement each 
other. 


its crew to combat. (Russo 


But can a bucking, pitching, rolling tank really fire 
effectively, gauged by the standards of position fire? It 1S 
doubtful. for, even ground of little roughness violently 


re] 
disturbs laying and precludes fire adjustment during 
movement, thereby reducing the percentage of hits to a 
negligible figure. 

Yet, when stationary, a tank is able to fire far better 
than a machine gun which has been hastily set up. On 
the other hand, a tank towers five feet above the ground 
instead of one, which, from the viewpoint of its security 
is no small handicap even while cruising, and downright 


hazardous exposure when halted. 
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Tanks therefore should imitate infantry and attack by 


But contrary to 


combining movement with fire at a halt 
intantry procedure which is to occupy successiv« 


positions 


tor several tanks, for 


hours the 
should limit their stops to seconds. 


minutes OI Satcty, 


Ten seconds should be the maximum [his corres 
ponds, if running speed averages 10 mph, to a move ol 
49 \ ards. 


During these 10-second halts several long r bursts of fire 


can be diieeied. » at an antitank gun. 


The halts may be: (1) In “‘chassis defilade’’ behind a 
crest (with the turret and its gun peeping over); (2) 
Screened by a hedge, thicket, or grove; (3) In the open 


with no cover (and risking antitank fire), 

When stationary, effective hring 1S possible up to 600 
yards with an expectation of 30 per cent hits 
neutralize the fire of an antitank gun. 

A momentary halt also pital tank to elude the fire 
of antitank guns, 


enough to 


tor these engage along r its course by 
aiming with a lead calculated upon estim: ted speed, direc 
tion, This “trac king “’ 


if the tank runs a little stretch, stops, runs some more ‘and 


and range. is thrown out of geal 


again stops, and keeps repeating this procedure (throwing 
in a change of direction now and then). This ts no theo- 
retical assumption, we are told, but a fact proved by num 
erous hring tests. It pico reasonable. 


Another big advantage these momentary 
halts 1s the opportunity they afford tor examination ot the 


terrain and search for antitank Mov 


scope s 


gained by 


guns and obst: cle S. 

ing, the crew sees very little throu; gh eve slits or 

for with hatches all closed they are blinded. 
Thus, by running stopping, 


all the 


movement, 


and attacking tanks 


acquire maneuvering 


advant: ges ot intantry 


fire and Their maneuver simply becomes 
more rapid and their attack more brisk. In every way the 
procedure outlined proves to be the surest method of mak 
ing a successful attack and ot reducing losses to a mini 
mum. ' 

Should the enemy make an armored counterattack, th 
tanks can break it up best by immediately taking up hring 


positions. 
We idea that tanks on 
the battlefield can effectively combine fire directly 


Instead, tanks must take movement comple 


must, therefore, abandon the 


with 
movement. 
mentary to “halting fire.” 

This reviewer subse ribes to the theort Ss outlined by this 
German writer but contends that the tanks comprising a 
mass attack will in normal terrain find very few 


defilade”’ 
them 


chassis 
hiring positions and firing positions screening 
When 


enough to stop and hire ¢ frectively at enemy positions they 


effectively from 


enemy weapons close 
will, more often than not, be expose d to return fire. (Mili 


tar Wochenblatt, March, 1937 
7 5 A 5 


The German Armored Division.—Each of the three 


armored divisions now 


1 part of the German Army have 


the following composition: 
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. A reconnaissance detachment of sufficient strength 
to act as an advance guard, and to maintain contact. It 
has— 

1 squadron of 12 airplanes; 

24 armored cars; 
18 tanks; 

1 motorcycle battalion of 3 companies, each having 
go motorcycles (probably 60, as stated in the Ger- 
man Der Truppendiest ); 

1 motorized artillery battery; 

1 light munition train. 

2. Three infantry regiments, each of: 

3 battalions; 

1 company of 8 mortars; 

1 infantry artillery battery of 6 pieces; 

1 light munition train. 

3. One brigade of 500 light tanks. 
4. One artillery regiment of four groups (total, 12 bat- 
teries) , these groups being 

One group portée; 

One group motor drawn; 

One group on self-propelled mounts; 

One group (heavy artillery) motor drawn. 


November-Dece, |r 


Also, according to Vojenske Rozbledy: 
1 antitank group of 3 companies, totalling 27 37-m , 
guns; 
I satiaceole group of 20-mm. guns; 
signal battalion of 2 companies. 


Half of the transport of the motorized division cons)<+< 
of cross-country vehicles. The other half consists of \¢- 
hicles capable of operating over most terrain. 

The infantry company (motor carried) has 6 cross- 
country vehicles among its total of 17. Machine-gun com- 
panies are provided entirely with cross-country vehicles 

The complete transport of the division totals 2,10 5 

cars, 793 passenger cars, and 3go motorcycles. Formed in 
a single marching column the entire division would have 
a length of about 62 miles 

According to German doctrine, the principal missions of 
these divisions should be deep and distant incursions, and 
actions on the flanks or, after a successful break- through, 
on the front. Their object should not be to attempt a » 
cisive action but rather to make local attacks. For the de- 
fensive, the use of these large units is not justified, al- 
though they can be advantageously used in retrograde 
actions. (Mavors, February, 1937.) 





BATTLES concerning which one cannot say why and to what purpose they have been 
delivered are commonly the resource of ignorant men.—MaAaksHA_ Saxe. 
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MEET OUR AUTHORS 


INGRAM CARY, who is a colonel of Infantry, apparent- 
1as an inexhaustible fund of stories about what went 
when the Philippines were being “pacified.” In this 
e he tells a dramatic tale of the Constabulary that re- 

tirms a fundamental military truth. 

er 

iat soldier among Marines, Major E. D. COOKE, In- 

try, carries his account of the 2d Division up to include 
affair at Soissons. “We Can 

ike It,” 


Those of you who read 
“We Attack.” 

7 7 t 
this issue we publish the fourth biographic al study by 


a H. A. DEWEERD, who is professor of history at 


Denison U niversity. 


will §o for 


i lis g allery ot milit ary portre aits now 


cludes Pershing, inlecker: Lawrence, and Schlieffen. 
4 Ff 

Our newest author is First Lieutenantc DAVID W. 

GRAY, Infantry, USMA °33. He is a graduate of ger 


Regular Course, The Infantry School (1937), and : 
present is attending the Tank School. Other people with 
ideas concerning des use of the light machine gun may 
not see eye-to-eye with b ceheeaie Gray, but duey will 
find his paper a good starting point for a discussion—or 
an argument. 
7 v 5 A 

Captain JOSEPH I. GREENE'S article “ 
Can Guarantee Speed” is 


Only Security 
a con- 
tinuation of his two-part study 


“Highway Trafic and Modern 
War.” Although Captain Greene 


has been one of our most prolific 
contributors, not until this issue 
have we been able to chisel a pic- 
ture out of him. Incidentally, he 
is now a student at the Command 
‘ and General Staff School. 
a 

The biography of Generalmajor HEINZ GUDERIAN, 
German Army, appeared in the September-October num 
ber. 





3 2 A 7 
INVICTUS broke into print exactly 


year ago Ww ith 


“The Legion of the Lost.” Maybe you read it. At any 
rate here he is again. 

4 7 4 
First Lieutenant CHARLES R. KUTZ, Infantry, throws 


some light on the problem of training 


antiaircraft ma- 





vraenseip 
G 





chine gunners. Lieutenant Kutz 1s a graduate of the Mil 
tary Academy (1929), and of The Infantry School Regu 
lar Course (1935). At present he is assigned to the 29th 
Infantry at Fort Benning. 
a - 2 

The heavy-we:z apons clan of the Infantry tribe will be more 
than interested in C aptain WENDELL G. JOHNSON’S 
workmanlike study of the Howte 
machine-gun carrier. 


Captain Johnson ts an editot 


in the Publications Committee 
of The Infantry School. From 
time to time he scans the mult 


tary landsc ape to report the 


scenery for the 
Doughboys 


re aders are 


changes in the 


benefit of Our 





steady familiar with 


his writings 


The November-December, 
gave the life story 
Major GEORGI 


prese nt 


1930 issue of The Jou RNAI 
of our National Match newshawk 
S. McCULLOUGH, Infantry. At 
Mayor McCullough holds % the 
Organized Reserve desk at Jacksonville, Florida. 

f hob by he signs up non subscribers to the hs ANTRY 
Sa RNAL. 


writing 


way 


The major’s pastime, needless to say, has the 
approval of the editors. 
fo £. 

Major WALTER P. O'BRIEN 
the District of Columbia. His military career began as a 
sergeant of the 3d Infantry, D.C. National Guard in June 
1916. He was commissioned 2d lieutenant of Infantry 
D.C. National Guard July 30, 191 


1st lieutenant October 20, 


. Infantry, 1s a native of 


7° and was promoted to 
He terminated his war 
On 
July I, 1920, he received his initial appointment as cap 
tain of Infantry 


IGI7 


service by honot ab le discharge 


October 27, 1919 
Army. 

Major O’Brien is a graduate of the Basic Course (1921) 
and the Advanced Course (1933), The Infantry School. 
At present he is on duty as aide to Major General C. D 
Herron, Chicago. 


, Regular 


of @ -¥ 

JAMES ANTHONY REILLY is a native New Yorker 
in his middle twenties who has not yet completely recov 
ered from his disap pointment over being more than ten 
vears too young to have served in | rance with h us ancestr: il 
regiment, New York’s ixty-Ninth,” now the 
16sth Infantry. More of his forebears and relations than 
he can name have marched with the Fighting Irish. They 
include that doughty soldier, General “Mick” Corcoran, 


who as colonel of the 69th earned his promotion to briga 


“Fighting S$ 
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dier general at First Bull Run, and then organized the 
brigade which became known as Corcoran’s Legion and 
led it in some effective fighting before his accidental 
death at Fairfax Court House, Virginia. 

Thus it is probably half due to heredity that Mr. Reilly 
has an absorbing interest in military science. His life has 
been monotonously uneventful to date, but he considers 
himself fortunate to be young at a time when the future 
seems to promise so much world commotion. 


7 7 7 
A biography of Major RALPH C. SMITH appeared 


in the November-December, 1934, issue of The INFAN- 
rRY JOURNAL, which carried an article by him entitled 
“Will Captain John Hump Get to Leavenworth?” 


7 v v 
Captain LEE BAYLOR STANTON, Infantry Reserve, 


lives at Los Angeles, California, where he 1s engaged i in 
the practice of law. His military experience includes ser- 
vice in the Junior ROTC at high school and the Senior 
ROTC at U.C.L.A. Since appointment in the Infan- 
try Reserve he has participated in active duty training 
at various summer camps and has had four years active 
duty with the Civilian Conservation Corps in the Fort 
MacArthur and Los Angeles Districts. For a year Cap- 
tain Stanton was assigned to the gist Tank Company. 
At present he holds down the S-1 assignment of the 182d 
Infantry Brigade. 


7 7 v 
Lieutenant Colonel JOHN S. WOOD, Field Artillery, 


makes his initial bow to The JOURNAL audience with a 
penetrating study of the promotion problem. 

Colonel Wood hails from Arkansas, from which state 
he entered the Military Academy in 1908. Upon gradu- 
ation in 1912 he was appointed second lieutenant, Coast 
Artillery Corps. In September, 1916 he began an Ordnance 
Department detail which terminated in May, 1920. Dur- 


wa 


November- Decem 


ing the World War he reached the temporary grad 
major, serving overseas with the 3d and goth Divisio, 
Colonel Wood was transferred to the Field Artiller 
July of 1920. 

Colonel Wood is a distinguished graduate of the ( 
mand and General Staff School (1924). In 1931 he ¢ 
ated from the Ecole Supérieure de Guerre. He hold 
degree of B.S. in Chemistry from the University of A 
sas (1907). 

5 F > 


The cover for this number of The JouRNAL was paint 
by & vaptain J. PD. WHARTON, Infantry, now public re 
lations officer at The 
School. 

Captain Wharton got his mil; 
tary start in the Coast Artillery of 
the North Carolina Natio: 
Guard, enlisting in July, 1917. [: 
February, 1918, he won his con 
mission as a second lieutenant 
Corps of Engineers. His career as 
an engineer was literally momen 
tary, tor on the same day that he 
accepted this appointment, he was 
transferred to the Tank Corps. In 
1920 he was appointed a first lieutenant in the Infantry of 
the Regular Army. 


Infantry 

















Artist Wharton is a graduate of the Tank School 
(1921) and the Infantry cheat Advanced Course (1934). 
His Alma Mater is Trinity College of North Carolina 
from which he received an A.B. in 1914. His art career 
began early, for at the age of 14 he won a scholarship to 
the New York Art League. Later he studied art at L’ecole 
de Beaux Arts at Dijon, France, and at Maryland Insti- 
tute, Baltrmore. Among his mentors have been Leon 
Kroll and Wayman Adams. The products of his leisure 


hours have appeared | in many newspapers and magazines. 
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Ik WAR COMES. By Major R. Ernest Dupuy and 
Major George Fielc ling Eliot. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1937. 368 pages; 11 maps; $3.00 


Military provincialism is the most deadly intellectual 

dictment that can be levelled against the Twentieth 
Century man of war. There is no place in a modern 
my, Navy or air fleet for the leader whose concept of 
war is citcumscribed by the c apabilities and limitations of 
his particular service. In a world grown strangely small, 
it is imperative that military thought be all- embracing; 
that thought must include not oaly the fighting services, 
not only the national defense, but the gre at interlocking 
strategic problems that confront a cunhaesd and frighte ned 
worlc |. To think le SS broadly is tO move in the dak. 


Those who have groped toward an understanding of the 
national and international military picture will best un- 
derstand the difficulties of evaluation and interpretation. 
The barriers of language alone have often been sufhcient 
to defeat the most conscientious efforts. Today, two men 
In a single volume of razor- 
edged analysis they have set forth a weild. estimate of the 
situation. It is unthinkable that this monumental study 
shall not find a prominent place in the library of every 
thinking soldier, sailor, airman and civilian. Not since the 
classics of the great Admiral Mahan has there been such 
a vital addition to the field of military literature. 

The book is divided into two parts—The Game and 
The Moves. Part | covers war by air, by land, and by sea 
with all the major collateral issues that those three sub- 
jects give rise to. Part II is introduced by a chapter called 

“Paths of Conquest” ; it then swings into a detailed con- 
sideration of the complicated strategic problems that face 
the major nations of the world. 

In dealing with The Game, the authors make no ex- 
cursions into the future. They say: 


hav e levelled those barriers. 


We are not crystal gazers; to the enthusiasts for this or 
that weapon, this or that new arm, we leave the field of 
prophecy free; weapons and combat of today we will discuss 
simply in the light of present knowledge. 


To this pledge, made early in the book, Majors Dupuy 
and Eliot consistently adhere. They do take time out to 
quote such juicy pronouncements as this from the Right 
Honorable Winston Spencer Churchill, C.H., M.P.: 
Might not a bomb, no bigger than an orange, be found to 
possess a secret power to destroy a whole block of buildings 





° 


& 


nay to concentrate the force of a thousand tons of cordite 
and blast a township at a stroke? 


But they do it only in order to point out that , ‘viewed in 
the cold impartial light of proven fact” it is “sheer non 
sense. 

The chapter “What About the Air?” is at once the 
clearest and closest reasoned paper on the strategic and 
tactical capabilities and limitations of ai 


r powel that this 
reviewer has ever read. 


The great Douhet Doctrine ts not 
merely thrown for a loss, it 1s chucked out of the military 
picture. They set up the very heart of the Doctrine 

Defend on the surface, that you may mass all possible 
strength for attack in the air. The air force only can attack 
under the conditions of modern war; and only by attack can 
Vv ictory be won. 


Then they destroy that basic premise with needle-pointed 
logic and the whole house that Douhet built comes tum 
bling down. 

Though they crumple the Douhet Doctrine, thes 
authors are not nght wingers, nor are they centrists; 1f 
anything they ave midw ay between the extreme left 
and the center. They point out that 


Just as we find air enthusiasts telling us that air power has 
made infantry and battleships obsolete, so do we find both 
amateur and professional strategists ot the ancien régime as 
suring us patronizingly that “planes are very useful auxil 
aries, nice to have around for special jobs, but not of course 
to be taken seriously as a weapon. Heaven help the hapless 
nation in the minds of whose leaders this point of view pre 
vails, or even lurks beneath the surface, when the next war 
comes upon them with lightning swiftness. 


The very next paragraph 1S equally worthy of quota 
tion: 


The other edge ot the sword is the danger that the mili 
tary and civil authorities of a nation may not appreciate to 
the full the offensive qualities of their own air force, and the 
results which ought to be obtained from the proper use of 
these qualities. In air warfare initial errors may have dis 
astrous results out of all proportion to the results of initial 
errors in land warfare. . 


The chapter “What Will War On Land Be Like?” ts 
no less vital than the one dealing with the war in the 
air. At the very beginning they point out one of our com 
monest errors. [hey say: 

A commonplace amongst military men when the lessons 
of the last war are trotted out for airing is to say: “Very well 
very well; but we've got to get out of the trenches. The next 
war will be a war of movement.” 


Possibly—nay probably 
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Let it be remembered that in the 
last war the Western Front stalemate was unforeseen and 
unsought. 


yet not certainly so. 


In considering war on the land the authors attack that 
twin nightmare—motorization and mechanization—with 
a line of reasoning that will undoubtedly cheer the heart 
of many a downcast horse cavalryman. ‘Here again their 
logic proceeds step by certain step from an unshakable 
foundation. If you happen to be one of those optimistic 
souls who expect the tank, the combat car, and the truck 
to do everything short of standing up on their hind wheels 
and declaiming Hamlet's soliloquy, it 1s suggested that 
this chapter is ‘the best possible antidote for that state of 

‘xaltation that comes from too many gasoline cocktails. 

“What Will War at Sea Be Like?” should prove an 
eye-opener to those of us whose knowledge of the Navy 
has been largely confined to their performance on the 
gridiron. 

Orher chapters under The Game are: “The Basic 
Rules”; “The Soul of the Warrior’; “Of New and Fear- 
some Weapons’’; “What's All This About Gas?”; “War 


of Words—Lies and Spies” “What Will War Mean To 
The Civilian?” 

Pare Il—The Moves—includes the following sub- 
heads: “Paths of Conquest” ; “Germany”; “Italy’’; “U.S. 


S.R."; “Japan”; “France and Britain”; “The High Cost 
of Being in the Way”; and “America—On The Side- 
lines?” 

Finally there are six appendices—'‘‘Armies of the 
World Today”; “Air Forces of the World Today”; 
“Navies of the World Today”; ° ‘Organization and Arma- 
ment Reference Data”; “Fleet Organization”; and “Stra- 
tegic Raw Materials.” 

It is apparent that a review can not hope to cover even a 
single chapter of such a tremendous study as this. The 
best it can do is merely suggest the scope of the book. 
To set down the findings s arrived at in any chapter without 
setting down the logical processes by which those findings 
were reached, would be a grave injustice to Mayors Dupuy 
and Eliot. 

These two gentlemen have produced a book as vital as 
Field Service Regulations, as dramatic as an S. S. Van 
Dine mystery, 
equé ation. 


and as closely reasoned as an Einstein 
If you fail to add it to your library you are 
missing the outstanding military item on the market today 
indeed from the comments in the national press you are 
missing what bids fair to be a military Gone W ‘ith The 
Wind. oe 
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THE SIEGE OF ALCAZAR. By Major Geoffrey Me- 
Neill-Moss. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1937. 313 
pages; II appendices; 39 illustrations. $3.50. 


This is the story of a knock-down and drag-out, with 
no holds barred. It is the beginning of the civil war in 
Spain, and any one who thinks those fellows are fighting 
according to rule had better read up on some old Spanish 
customs. 
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Colonel Moscardé, commandant of Toledo's A! 
and military governor of a province, has twenty-four b urs 
in which to make up his mind as to which side of the r-yo 
lution he will do his fighting on. A tough question 
answer to which is not found in any military textboo! 
yet it is a problem that has disturbed the sleep of mar 
European general. 

The second situation confronting Colonel Mos 
calls for a decision with even more mental anquish tan 
the first. His son falls into the hands of the enemy nd 
they, not unlike some of our own public enemies, inform 
the Colonel that he will surrender the Alcazar within 
twenty-four hours—or else. The telephone conversation 
between father and son is an epic and one not yet equaled 
by American parents under similar circumstances. 

The story of the siege unfolds in a day by day account 
of the fighting. One by one the heavy walls of the Alca- 
zar melt away under intense bombardment. Airplanes 
rain bombs from the sky, tanks batter against the outer 
works, and machine guns drench the area with bullets. 
Every attempt to take the position by assault is repulsed 
with heavy losses, so the enemy resorts to tunneling un- 
derground. Tons of dynamite are exploded beneath the 
Alcazar and whole buildings go rocketing into space. Yet 
the defenders—men, women, and children—existing on 
horse meat and parched wheat, cling tenaciously to the 
shattered ruins. 

The siege of the Alcazar emphasizes a certain Spanish 
characteristic. Napoleon first discovered it to his sorrow 
at Salamanca. It is this: Once a Spaniard makes up his 
mind to hold a town or building, there is only one way 
he will ever leave, and that is feet first. Such is the spirit 
of the Alcazar. 

If the reader finds himself getting impatient waiting for 
the arrival of the relieving force, he should remember the 
defenders. They had to stick it out for seventy days. 

Is the account of the Alcazar worth reading? Well, if 
you admire a fierce loyalty to ideals and the physical 
courage to back them up, the book is more than worth 
while. On the other hand, if you are by way of being a 
pacifist with a weak stomach, you had better skip it. 


B.m.C. 
ek ae 


A HISTORY OF THE ART OF WAR IN THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By Sir Charles Oman. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., 1937. 784 
Pages; Maps; Plates; Index. $6.00. 


The pure columns of this JouRNAL have been sullied in 
the past by an heretical attack on military history. The 
proper reply to this false doctrine is now at hand; for the 
only suitable reply is to point to real military history 
which is it own defense. It is even money that the icono- 
clast, once he has read Sir Charles Oman’s latest work 
will recant of his error, publicly and in sackcloth and 
ashes. 

For this is military history written as military history 
should be written: by a man who is a master of the poli- 
tical and social background of the period; who is no 
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ered scholar but a man experienced in public affairs 
amiliar with what Napoleon used to call “les parties 
xes de la guerre.” It has, moreover, the advantage of 
bein z a continuation of an earlier work which has now 
become a classic: The Art of War in the Middle Ages, 
AD). 378-1485 (revised and expanded into two volumes 
924). 
the scenes of many of the events which he describes. 
nally, by devoting nearly 800 pages to a single century, 
Sir Charles allows OE room to indulge at his pleasure 
in that easy and delightful style of which he is a master. 
Beginnings are always instructive; and here we have 
described the earliest stages in the development of modern 
warfare. The soldiers of those by-gone days may have 
cn feathers in their tin hats and ribbands on their pants 
poe thought nothing of it; but they were none the less 
stout fellows. Shallow. minded writers of military history 
so-called have raised against them the plaint that they 
avoided battle by shich alone, the military pundits tell 
us, great warlike issues may be decided. But Sir Charles 
can tell us that they fought well enough; and when they 


The -V had 


In addition, the author has been at pains to 


did not, it was often "Won ause they coat not. 
their troubles, too. 

And these troubles, albeit in a simpler form, were large- 
ly those which afflict the soldiers of today. How diese 
people solved them should be instructive to those who 
are faced with a similar situation at a later time. 

We see the growing importance of gunfire, whether of 
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and of field intrenchments; and 
we find ingenious devices invented to offset oem, which 
remind us “forcibly of the developments of today 

During the first quarter of the 16th century rh arque- 


cannon or of small arms, 


bus began to assume importance; and we hear Monluc 


complain IN 1523: 


Would to God that this unhappy weapon had never been 
devised, and valiant man had never 
died by the hand of those who are often cowards and shirkers, 
who would never dare to look in the face of those whom they 
lay low with their wretched bullets. They 
by the devil to make it easier for us to kill one another. 


and that so many brave 
are tools invented 


Then we see, in 1544, the German cavalry surprising the 
French by the use of “‘little arquebuses, with barrels only 
a foot long, hiring by a wheel- lock, wherewith they shot 
MM. Desbeads. and Genly.” And we find as early as 
1515 streubuchsen or primitive machine guns of the Gat- 
ling gun type, mounted on carts. And, 7 wry 1, there were 
eonks also; for the Spanish engineer Pedro Navarro in 
1512 devised carts with a spear projecting in front, scythes 
on either side, and armed with he avy arquebuses with a 
special mechanism for firing them. 

The development of gunfire as an important factor in 
battle and the practice of digging in are both associated 

It took only one 
His 


solution was to dig in, stand on the defensive; and, when 


with the name of Gonsalvo de Cordova. 
disastrous defeat to induce him to seek a remedy. 


the enemy lines were disordered, to counterattack. 


It is 
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Sir Charles’ criticism of his predecessors that they have 
hurried on to a discussion of great captains such as Gus- 
tavus to the neglect of others such as this Gonsalvo de 
Cordova. 

It was not long before the defensive-offensive system of 
Gonsalvo de Cordova was overcome by a gifted twenty- 
three-year-old amateur, Gaston de Foix, in the Battle of 
Ravenna in 1513. With superb and daring disregard for 
the accepted practices, this young warrior solved his prob- 
lem by concentrating his artillery on the enemy position 
and bi: sting them into taking the offensive. 

There grew up in the sixteenth century, as there has 
been growing up today, a school of thought which held 
that the proper answer to the increasing menace of gun- 
fire lay in mobility, maneuver, and surprise. Toward the 
end of the century we find the unwieldy tercio of about 
3,000 men giving way to smaller, more flexible units com- 
bined into articulated higher formations. 

The scarcity of decisive battles has long lain as a re- 
proach against our predecessors. This is largely because we 
have failed to understand the limitations imposed upon 
commanders by the conditions of society in their day. The 
State provided cosmopolitan and heterogeneous armies in 
which the mercenaries were accustomed to go on strike 
if not paid promptly. Monarchs understood statecraft and 
strategy even less than the maligned politicians of today; 
and they imposed impossible objectives on their soldiers. 
Armies could not be supplied easily owing to the absence 
of good roads. Stores had to be collected- and protected 
by fortifications which had grown in defensive power 
faster than the power of artillery to reduce them. Garri- 
sons and disease consumed the strength of the armies. 
Failure of an attack against an enemy in a strong position 
might result in complete disaster. Oman cites the Battle 
of the Spurs (1513) and the Battle of St. Quentin (1557) 
as examples of actions in which commanders an at- 
te mpted merely to make demonstrations against an enemy 
in position, became involved in a general action and, seek- 
ing to withdraw, found their armies struck by panic. 

When Prosper Colonna kept the field during an entire 
campaign without a general engagement, it was because 
“he fought with his brains more than with his sword.” 
He was slyly waiting until the pay of the Swiss in Lau- 
trec’s army should run out; and when it did and the Swiss 
went off to Switzerland, Colonna struck swiftly and by 
surprise, with complete and decisive success. , 

A just if paradoxical summary of this fresh as well as 
new book by Sir Charles Oman might evaluate it as a 
ponderous tome which is light as well as weighty. 


J.M.S. 
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WHAT EVERY YOUNG MAN SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT WAR. By Harold Shapiro. New York: 
Knight Publications, 1937. 146 pages; $1.50. 


This book excitedly unveils the Facts of Life in Battle, 
By One Who Has Never Been There. Mr. Shapiro won- 


dered what war was really like. “Discounting all that I 
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had read and heard previously as being either { 
isolated reminiscence, vague generalization, or deli! 
propaganda, | determined to had out for myself if 
man was right. ’ His findings are presented in this 
146-page beak. Cie can read it in one hour and 
the worst. 

In uncovering The Facts, Mr. Shapiro fascinated | im. 
self with wounds, infection, and decay. Accepting this 
focus, the reader will find that Mr. Shapiro is neich 
pacifist not jingo, but a simple searcher for truth. T, 
the truth most truly, he rejects the backward glanc: 
postwar memoirs, and quotes mostly from advice and 
comments offered by professionals to professionals while 
the World War continued. 

Being the research of a stranger to the subject, not every- 
thing is absolutely accurate. Fas example, one ques on 
(the presentation is by question and answer) is: ““W]| hy 
has the United States refused to agree to cndins poison 
gas in warfare?”” The implication of the present Americas 
position is incorrect; but the answer, a statement mad a 
Admiral Mahan in 1899, is a good answer yet, and an 
interesting flashback. 

If you get a chance, take the short time needed to go 
through Mr. Shapiro’s handbook. It illustrates anew “eal 
civilians are becoming more and more conscious of im- 
pending wars. One regrets these forebodings of the 


storm. W.B. P. 
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THE WAR IN THE AIR (Being the story of the part 
played 1 in the Great War by the RAF), ‘Volume VI. 
By H. A. Jones. New York: Oxford University Press, 


1937- 558 pages; 23 maps; index; 1 volume appendix. 
10.00. 


These are the concluding volumes of the official history 
of the Royal Air Force. The narrative deals with the 
organization of the Royal Air Force and of the Independ- 
ent Bombing Force and their operations in 1917-1918. 
Mr. Jones maintains the high standard common to the 
series familiarly known as the British official history of 
the war. His conclusions are based upon the study of 
German and French official documents as well as those 
of the British. 

Officers acquainted with the difficulties of the United 
States in the production of aviation equipment during the 
war will be interested to know that the British met with 
the same disappointments. The production of aviation 
engines always fell far below even the most conservative 
estimates. 

Much space is devoted to British bombing attacks on 
German territory. General Trenchard’s view that the 
moral effects of these attacks would be much greater 
than the material damage is shown to be vindicated. The 
British only scored two big successes in bombing military 
targets during this period. One was the destruction of a 
small-arms plant at Kaiserslautern and the other the blow- 
ing up of a powder magazine at Metz. The Germans 
scored three major successes in the same period: the de- 
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ri ction of ordnance depots at Blarges and Saigneville, 
the bombing of the No. 2 Base Mechanical Depot 
alais which held all the spare parts for the mechani- 
cal transport in France. 
the British. 

\ study of this volume will do much to undermine a 
view of the proper use of air power which was expressed 1 in 
a recent article in The INFANTRY JoURNAL. Two German 
experts, Archivrat Dr. Klemp and Mayor Grosskreutz, 
both agree that the British bombing of German towns 
had a very great indirect effect on the war-weary popula- 
tion of Germany. It was reflected in “the falling off in 
the production of munitions and also in the ocsiudinaes 
of the resistance of the nation.” 
Grosskreutz 


This was a tremendous loss to 


In the opinion of Major 
“this cannot be too seriously estimated.” 
The chapters on operations in Palestine, Mesopotamia, 
d Macedonia show what a decisive part can be play ed 
"a aircraft when the enemy is demoralized and can be 
strafed in flight. Similarly in the great German defeat 
of August 8, 1918, the Roy al Air Nenice made a sustained 
rue to trap the retreating German armies by bombing 
1¢ Somme bridges. The attempt failed, but the anack 
sae the German air force to stand and fight. The heavy 
losses sustained by the Germans in this change of policy 
did much to break the backbone of the German air forces. 
In the opinion of the author, the reputation of several 
German airmen, notably Richthofen, would have been 
quite different had the Germans followed the British 


policy of hghtng at all times. When they were forced 
to fight coutinnepadie to save the Somme bridges, Richt- 
lichen’ s old circus, then under H: auptmann Goring, was 
virtually Adverse weather conditions pre- 
vented the Royal Air Force from taking its full coll of the 
retreating German armies in the early d: ays of Novem- 


ber, 1918. 


de stroye d. 


British air casualties were generally higher than those 
of the enemy. This can be attributed in part to the of- 
fensive policy of the British, to the hasty training of re- 
pl acements necessary to carry out this program, and to 
the superiority in technical equipment often enjoyed by 
the enemy. 

The volume of appendices contains a large number of 
important documents, reports, and a mass of statistical 
data which can be studied with profit by all those who 
are interested in the proper role of aircraft in war. 


H. A.D. 
a re 


THE SECOND DIVISION, AMERICAN EXPEDI- 
TIONARY FORCE IN FRANCE, 1917-1919. By 
The Historical Committee, Associa- 


tion. New York: The Hillman Press, Inc., 1937. 412 
pages; 20 illustrations; 8 maps. $4.00. 


Second Division 


This is the history which all wartime wearers of the 
St: rting 
with the organization of te 2d Division in September, 


Indian Head have waited eighteen vears to read. 
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Moot questions that can be straightened out. 


Read 


At General Staff 
Officer's Notes 


Volume I — THE DIVISION 
(1937 Edition) 


By Mayor WILLIAM Hongs, Infantry 

A handy reference work for staff officers, for 
students at the Command and General Staff School, 
and for officers enrolled in the extension course of 
the Command and General Staff School. 


This book covers the operations and supply of 
the Infantry and Cavalry divisions and their in- 
cluded units. In addition, it covers the duties of 
staff officers, and the use of mechanized cavalry, 
aviation, chemical warfare, antiaircraft artillery, 
and antitank weapons. 


CONCISE CONDENSED 
CONCENTRATED 


225 Pages Exhaustively Indexed 


Paper Binding, 6 x 9 Inches 
$2.00 Postpaid 
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1917, the book devotes 235 pages to a chronologic. 
ord of the Division’s engagements and movements 
to and including its return to the United States in Au. ust 
1919. 

From its first entry into combat in the Toulon se to; 
on through Belleau, Soissons, Marbache, 5; 
Mihiel, Blanc Mont, the Meuse-Argonne, and the 
to the Rhine—all faithfully and accurately chronicl 
one can follow the 2d Division step by step on its tri 
the ladder of renown. 


Vaux, 


Following this record of events are 52 pages of extracts 
This 


tion presents a lighter version of the operations than that 


from Fn of both officers and enlisted men. 


described by de historians. The last paragraph of the 
closing narrative, by Private John A. Hughes, Battery 
‘<, nr aA., offers an after-demobilization experience 
familiar to most veterans: “Several of us hired a cab and 
went to a hotel in Trenton and found they were not anxi- 
Quite a contrast from a year or 
Human nature was taking its course and the 
events of the past three years had been forgotten.” 


ous to accommodate us. 
two before. 


As a reminder of past achievements, the history lists all 
citations awarded organizations and individuals of the 2d 
Division. A further commemoration ts the roll of honor 

the names of those 2d Division men who were killed in 
action or died of wounds. 


Based upon War Department, Marine Corps, and Ger- 
man ofhcial records, this volume is as complete and accu- 
rate as could be expected. There are errors, of course, 
mostly typographical. If, for instance, members of the 
42d Division read on page 1o1 that the 2d Division took 
part in the fighting east of Rheims on July 15th, the 
Rainbowers should blame the editor. Certainly the wear 
ers of the Indian Head have no desire to steal another out- 
fit’s glory; they have enough of their own, as is well 
brought out in this book. 


One of the most interesting features to a veteran of 
the 2d Division is the German side of the picture, so skill- 
fully woven into the narrative. For some reason or other 
there is a great deal of satisfaction in knowing who one 
was fighting against and what he was doin 

It would be even better if the history had some legible 
maps. Those included are reduced to a point where a 
magnifying glass 1 is necessary even to read the legends. 

at is a pity! There should have been sketches and 
diagrams galore so the events described could be readily 
followed. As it is, even a person familiar with the vari- 
ous battles will have difficulty in tracing the maneuvers 
of the different units. 


This, combined with the fact that the history presents 
what could best be called the “big picture,’ ’ will restrict 
its popularity with the rank and file. However, every 
veteran of the 2d Division will want a copy of its history, 
and so will all libraries and students addicted to historical 
research. 

To repeat, the book is (with few exceptions) histori- 


cally correct. But it still remains for a Stallings or a 
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[hc mason to write the story of the 2d Division in a style 


will be read by our wives and children. E. D.C. 
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FLOOD LIGHT ON EUROPE—A Guide to the Next 
\Var. By Felix Wittmer. New York: Charles Scrib- 
rs Sons. 541 pages; 53 illustrations; Index. $3.75. 


vir, Wittmer, lecturer at New Jersey Teachers College, 
wrote his guide to the next war for the purpose of giving 
the public a gener ral outline of European public affairs 
and their background. He has carried out his self- forged 
His book 1 
pac ked with an amazing amount of nape Fyarnat 
concise information. This information, in spite of its en- 


ed mandate eich unquestioned success. 


cyclopedic scope, is presented in a breezy journalistic man- 
ner occasionally the effort to be entertaining seems some- 
what forced; this is particularly true when the topic of the 
moment is too tragic to be treated with levity. On the 
whole, however, this book summarizes the European 
stage, its actors, and the development of the current set- 
ting and drama, more comprehensively and more read- 
ably than any recent study I have seen. 


The narrative opens on The War to End War, points 
out its failure and the failure of the treaties which fol- 
lowed it, and finally the failure of the League. The help- 
lessness of the ‘ ‘pawns on the Baltic’’ composing “the 
northeastern crazy quilt” is described. Then the see-saw 
of nationalities is introduced with an anecdotal description 
of affairs among the “midgets on stilts’ —the small fry 
of southeast Europe. “The Heart of Europe” is the cap- 
tion of Part Six which deals mainly with Hitler and his 
“poker deuces wild.” The Scandinavian and Low coun- 
tries are treated under the title of “Showers and Sunshine.” 
Next, of course, comes France, described as the land of 
clarity and order, where diplomacy 1s centered on security. 
Surprisingly, France is now less adequately protected, the 
author holds, than in 1914. 


Spain is a nation of individuals, of people who are 
unruly lovers of freedom. Mr. Wittmer remarks, “If the 
fate of a country depended solely on the heroism and self- 
sacrifice of its inhabitants, and not also on collective 
wisdom, Spain might duly come first; but in the face of 
an inborn inclination towards anarchy, self-destruction, 
and death, the party slogans of Communists evaporate 


like frivolous soap bubbles.” 
The author arraigns Alfonso XIII and makes him ap- 


pear as bad as his dissolute Bourbon forbears who ruled 
France. In part there may be a foundation for this de- 
nunciation, but I am convinced that Alfonso unhappily 
was cursed by the system and conditions into which he 
was born king. Perhaps a strong monarch might have 
done something drastic. But it has been a long ume 
since a king stepped out and did things. 

The author claims that England, and not Mussolini or 
Hitler, would eventually dominate Spain if Franco should 
win the Civil War. The Spaniards would throw out the 
Teutons and Romans as they once evicted the Na- 
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Then John Bull would slide in as the 
industrial adviser and money lender. 


poleonic horde. 


Here is an interesting statement on the foreign “vol- 
unteers’” aiding Franco: at least 
semiofhcially, volunteer tourists were encouraged to spend 
a paid vacation in sunlit Spain. Italians who enlisted were 
guaranteed a premium of 2,000 lire, a 50,000-lire insurance 
policy, and wages of 4o lire a day. Nazis were promised 
a salary of 200 marks a month.” 

And this: “Aviators of all nations tried out their planes. 
The previously confident Germans learned that their 

machines ought to attain higher speed if they wished to 
survive the coming struggle. They made another experi- 
ence by realizing that their light tanks could easily be 
pierced and destroyed. It was also found out that liquid 
gases, which burn the victims, for the time being are of 
greater avail than any of the poison gases which were—at 


“In Italy and Germany, 


It became ouikins that terroriza- 
tion of the civilian population by air raids, and by per- 
manent use of the radio, may be more effective than the 
most deadly air attack on fortresses.” 

Italy and Great Britain with its empire also come in for 
extensive treatment by Mr. Wittmer. He shows why 
Mussolini ts compelled to seek land elsewhere—princi- 
pally to get the raw materials which Italy lacks. Mare 
Nostrum begins to look like a proud threat. Meanwhile 


some occasions- used. 


Britain is sitting on an anthill and suffering one nightmare 
after another. 
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Before turning off his floodlight, Mr. Wittmer sy 
it momentarily to the Far East to illuminate the ‘ 
mite” involving China and Japan. He says that 
outbreak of che coming war in Europe, Japan, Chin 
Russia will clash in the East. At that time it is nm 
probable that China and Russia will be allies. 

One cannot help but wonder whether the m ' 
factual data assembled in this book is entirely accurate, 
and whether the twists put on the author’s “unbi: 
declarations of government policies give correct inter- 
It seems unlikely. But it would be hun 
impossible to hit the truth on every matter cover 
Nevertheless, Floodlight on Europe is an outstan ng 
book and wins this reviewer's unqualified recommenda 


tion. W.G. | 


pretations. 
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THE MEMOIRS OF SIR RONALD STORRS. By Sir 
Ronald Storrs. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1937. 
552 pages; illustrations; 4 maps; $5.00. 


Ronald Storrs spent his active life in the Near East in 
British Public Service. For nine years, he worked at the 
hub of that extraordinary improvisation, by which through 
the agency of their Consul-General the English ruled 
Egypt; a proconsulate in which power so far exceeded 
pomp that even Kitchener of Khartoum the most tower- 
ing figure 1 in all that Eastern world, was fain to yield pre- 
cubbiee to every other Consul-General in Egypt when he 

came there at last to rule. Storrs was the most intimate 
advisor of Kitchener, as of his predecessor and his suc- 
Eloquent of admiration, he shows that august 
image far less icy and far more capable of working with 


cessor. 


jlvadlinenes than other portrayers have done. 

In 1914, Kitchener demanded Storrs at the War Of- 
fice. The Foreign Office refused, and Storrs remained in 
Cairo. Storrs negotiated the Arab revolt; Storrs started 
Lawrence on his venture to glory; Storrs helped to carry 
Lawrence to his grave. 

“Storrs was always first and the great man among us.” 
He went on political service to Bagdad when Maude 
commanded there. Allenby made him Military Governor 
of Jerusalem, and he governed there for eight years, while 
Arabs, Jews, and jarring Christian sects with shrill abuse 
tugged for each small advantage in the Holy City. For 
six years he was Governor of Cyprus. 

For most Americans, these memoirs will not be easy 
reading. The scene and the events are obscure to us, and 
scarcely summon our quick concern. A well-prepared 
interest, built by tremendous headlines long-continued, 
helps many premiers and generals to sell their apologia; 
for Storrs, the ground lies ready only among Zionists, stu- 
dents of the Near East, and those who are eager for all 
of Kitchener or Lawrence or perhaps some others widely 
famed. He has not Winston Churchill’s exciting flow, 
nor his love to show himself astride the storm. In the 
first part of his story, the days less heavy with Great Af- 
fairs, he writes well of his life in Egypt. If sometimes 
one begins to tire of his shopping in every bazaar, soon 


By Lawrence’s own testimony, 





-oee4 


eee rrr | aeeess 








s a line so well-said and amusing that we follow the 
hopper through another bazaar in order to miss none of 
his wit. 

His tale of the Jerusalem years and the Cyprus years 
falls in graver style; he must explain the problems as he 
in mood them and his own work in their solutions. 
The chuckling asides disappear, the story 1s serious; no 
doubt Sir Ronald too found fewer smiles as he 
hig ver duties. 


came to 
I am glad that now, his responsibilities 
fred, he can reach beck so well to his younger times and 
| his younger laughter. 

"| awrence olted ies * 

in the Near East.” 
ness with which, in speaking of something else, he places 
the blame for the war guilt where the wad might well 
leave it: ““For the summer holidays (of 1914) man was 


W.B.P. 


‘the most brilliant Englishman 
Certainly brilliant is the casual exact- 


pt posing and God disposing.” 
5 > A 7 
PEN AND SWORD IN GREECE AND ROME. By 


Colonel Oliver Lyman Spaulding. Princeton: 
con University Press, 1937. 151 pages. 


Colonel Spaulding believes that ‘ ‘Experience 1 is Our most 
expe nsive material,” 


Prince- 
$2.00. 


and that all human experience in war 
because “The greater the mass of laboratory 
results assembled, the greater the probability of reaching 
a safe conclusion.’ And so he has summed up very de- 
lightfully, the military literature of the Ancients. 


1S precious; 
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These Ancients were far more “modern” than our grand- 
fathers. In fact, it is only since the Spanish- American War 
that the United States Army has caught up with them. 
They were very shrewd fellows indeed, these Ancients, 
and Colonel Spaulding proves it to the King’s taste. 

Xenophon, whose bones were laid to rest some thirteen 
centuries ago, was a soldier who conducted one of the most 
His essay Horse- 
manship “is a sound, practical treatise on hippology, one 


brilliant retreats the world has ever seen. 


which our cavalry schools ought properly to pl ace in the 
hands of every student.’ Oa marches, the service of se- 
curity and information, and field service in general, “‘his 
book reads like any modern manual.” 

Xenophon directly influenced modern military thought 
and practice through Wolfe and Foch (which the author 
notes) and General Colin; and God only knows through 
how many others. The indirect influence can be traced 
through $ Scipio Africanus, Arrian, Procopius, and a host 


of om a ‘V ictory is gained, 


D* 


not by weight of netibinn and untrained courage, but by 
skill and discipline,” 


When V egetius says that * 


he repeats the philosophy of Socrates 
as recorded not only by Xenophon but by Plato; and in 
almost the same words this thought reechoes through the 
military manuals of Maurice ond Leo in Byzantine milt- 
tary literature. 

Vegetius, whose works were the Bible of Renaissance 
soldiers, reiterates Xenophon’s insistence on the necessity 
for personal reconnaissance by commanders. His practical 
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advice of keeping soldiers contented by occupying them 
with physical training, drills, and maneuvers, 1s a conden- 
sation of Xenophon without the reasons. 

This same Roman author who colored our modern mili- 
tary thought had a form of an estimate of the situation 
which was copied and elaborated in Byzantine military 
manuals. 

The author compares the military code of Rufus with the 
U. S. Articles of War (1920) by placing the text of each 

1 parallel columns. The similarity is due less to co- 
abe than to direct lineal descent. 

Perhaps the best evidence of modernity 1s to compare 
the study of panics which appeared 1 in a recent issue of 
The INFANTRY JouRNAL with the chapter on the same 
subject found in the writings of Seneas Tacticus. Seneas 
had a simple device for use in this emergency: the soldiers 
were to be trained beforehand that when a panic began, 
each should stand fast and shout “Panic!” In those places 
from whence there came no answering cry, the panic 
would be known to have sway. Where real danger existed, 
“call to arms” would be sounded. Seneas also cites the 
device of Euphrates, who prescribed that if panic came 
at night, each soldier was to sit up, but not stand up; 

all who stood up would be treated as enemies. 
Anyone reading Colonel Spaulding’s book is bound to 
recall that adage which speaks of teaching one’s grand- 


November -De, 
THE FIRST REBEL. By Neil H. Swanson, New 


Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1937- 309 Pages; 2 


Illustrated; Appendix; Notes. $3.00. 


t0€7 


Ork 


The Pennsylvania volunteers charged wildly dow 
valley, first, according to Author Soctiatiil on M 
1765. This was about ten years before Lexington; 

which Mr. Swanson never tires of pointing out. 
The career of James Smith, frontiersman extraord 
is strangely similar in many respects to that of Sam | 
ton. Both lived part of their lives among Indians, o1 
ized military units, set up governments, dabbled in »o! 
tics, and were successful warriors, disappointed i in lov 
Selling munitions to the enemy is not new. James S: 
and oder settlers of the Conococheague Valley had 
been infuriated by the British trade in arms and fire-wa 
with Indian raiders. Under Smith’s command, the settlers 
formed a fighting band—the Black Boys—disguised 
themselves as Indians, and, fighting Indian style, pro 
ceeded to the business at hand. Having cleared the valley 
of Indians, they attacked and dispersed the traders’ p: ack 
trains. When a few of the Black Boys were jailed in His 
Majesty's Fort Loudon, the remainder attacked the garri- 
son, which was manned by a detachment of the famous 
Black Watch. The prisoners were released, but without 
their arms. So the Black Boys again assaulted Fort Lou- 


don, this time forcing its surrender and evacuation, 
After months of quiet, the Indians again made a foray 
in the valley. The Black Boys retaliated by raiding the 
pack trains. The Royal Irish, stationed in nearby Fort 
Bedford, thereupon raided the settlers, arrested a number 
on suspicion, and filled Fort Bedford with Americans. 
Fort Bedford, with its large garrison, called for more 
than Indian fighting tactics. Smith and nineteen selected 


Black Boys got roaring drunk and ostensibly made fools 
of themselves for two days. 


mother to suck eggs. 


Considering the nature and purpose of this book, an 
index would have served a useful purpose. J. M.S. 
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Then starting at midnight 
they covered the fourteen miles to the fort i in less than 
three hours, Sure enough, the gate was open and the Royal 
Irish, rifles stacked, were consuming their morning rum 
ration. The Black Boys dashed into the fort, clipped down 
the arms stacks football style, and covered the astonished 
garrison. Having pulled that dirty Irish trick on the Royal 
Irish in less than two minutes, the Black Boys released the 
prisoners and departed. 

Soon after the Bedford affair, James Smith was im- 
prisoned and charged with murder. He refused a forced 
delivery by his Black Boys, stood trial before a jury and 
proved that the murder had been committed by a trader. 

When the Continental Congress turned all Americans 
into rebels, James Smith was a member of the Pennsyl- 
vania Assembly. He at once took leave of his political 
duties, organized a band of thirty-six Indian fighters, and 
executed a series of raids on British columns. He was so 
successful that he approached General Washington with 
an offer to organize and train a frontier battalion. With 
amazement he heard his offer rejected for the reason that 
his method of fighting was “undignified.” 

The publishers have this to say about the author: 

“As a first lieutenant of infantry he went to France and 
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got a taste of fighting at first hand. Attached to a French 
raiding party, he was once cut off for three days inside the 
German lines. By the end of the war he was promoted 
to a captaincy, and returned to America to take up news- 


R. j. P. 


paper work.” 
a ae 


THE ENEMY WITHIN. By Captain Henry Landau. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1937. 303 pages; 35 
illustrations; chronology; index. $3.00. 


Captain Landau, formerly of the British intelligence 
service, gives a compressed transcript of the chain of evi- 
dence uncovered on wartime activities of the German 
secret service, spies, and saboteurs. He has written a tale 
of intrigue, conspiracy, adventure, and clever code break- 
ing, in many parts as fascinating as a dozen detective 
stories rolled into one. 

That other parts are tedious and fail to hold one’s in- 
terest must be ascribed to the author’s zeal in presenting 
so voluminously the case against Germany. Which 1s 
not to be wondered at, for he assisted the American claim- 
ants in their investigations and had full access to their 
records. He knew intimately many of the principal char- 
acters involved and obtained their personal stories. 

As a result, we see the melodrama replayed by the origi- 
nal cast, from the patriotically motivated Imperial ambas- 
sador and other diplomats down to mercenary incendiaries. 





The successive plots develop sensationally: Railway demo 
litions, fires in munitions plants and on ships, inoculation 
of animals with glanders and anthrax, attempts to foment 
strikes in American labor and rebellions in the West 
Indies, Mexico, Ireland, and India. The property damage 
in the United States alone amounted to $150,000,000. 

Clues connecting Section If B of the Impe rial German 
General Staff with these activities were found in diaries, 
check stubs, incendiary “pencils,” a stolen brief case, 
documents removed from a foreign consulate by drilling 
through the wall of a neighboring office, overheard con 
versations, bomb factories on interned ships, stolen Get 
man code books, intercepted cables and radiograms de- 
coded by the well camouflaged “go O.B.” of the British 
Naval Intelligence, and so on. 

The munition factory fire at Kingsland, and the ex 
plosion on Black Tom Island, are the cases on which the 
author concentrates, as these were the major disaste rs. An 
attempt is now being made to prove German compli ity 
and to collect damages through a Mixed Claims Com 
mussion. 

The moral 1S saved for the closing pages, in which our 
lack of a counter espionage service 1S dex ried. ( aptain 
Landau claims that, “For an annual expenditure ot less 
than one per cent of what we lost from German sabotage 
during the neutrality period we could maintain a secret 


service and counter espionage organization the pe er of any 


W.G. ]. 


in the world. 
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New Books 


THE BATTLE OF THE MARNE. An administrative tour 
of the battlefield. A British official publication. $1.00 

THE CRUSADES, Hilaire Belloc. An account of the crusad 
ing period from the viewpoint of a military strategist. $3.00. 

THE BRITISH ARMY, E. C. T. Booth. History, customs, 
traditions, and uniforms. $2.75. 

THE MEN I KILLED, General F. P. Crozier. The last book 
of adventures of this outspoken British officer caused a diplomatic 
incident. $3.00. 

A BRASS HAT IN NO MAN’S LAND, General F. P. 
Crozier. The author's adventures on the Western Front. Cheap 
edition. $1.50. 

MODERN WAR, Colonel B. C. Dening. The author, a Brit 
ish officer, shows that armies, not air forces, decide wars. $3.00. 

SOLDIERS OF DARKNESS, Colonel T. R. Gowenlock. The 
story of spy work carried out in No Man's Land. The author 
served as G-2 of the 1st Division in the World War. $2.75. 

THE STORY OF THE CONFEDERACY, Col. R. S. 
Henry. New and revised edition. $1.35. 

THE WINDING ROAD UNFOLDS, T. S. Hope. The 
World War diary of a Scottish soldier. $2.50. 

LORD KITCHENER, A. Hodges. New and cheaper edi 
tion. 2.50. 

THE CHINESE SOLDIER, A. M. Kotenev. Basix princt- 
ples, spirit, science of war, and heroes of the Chinese Armies. 
93.50. 

FOCH: THE MAN OF ORLEANS, Captain Liddell Hart. 


Cheap edition. $2.00. 


November-Dece shes 
THE MARTIAL SPIRIT, Walter Millis. A study of 


with Spain. Cheap edition. $1.50. 
STEEL CHARIOTS IN THE DESERT, S. C. Rolls The 


storv of an armored-car driver with the Duke of Westn 


War 


in Lybia and in Arabia with T. E. Lawrence, $3.50. 7 
EVOLUTION OF THE TANK, Admiral Sir M irray 


Sueter. The author served on the board which develop. he 
first tanks in 1915. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON: COMMANDER IN CHifr 
Captain T. G. Frothingham. Cheap edition. $2.00. 

TAKING TANGANYIKA, C. J. Thornhill. An accoun: of 
the forcing of Lettow-Vorbeck from Kenya a thousand ; 
through East Africa, by an intelligence officer who often 
ated miles behind the German lines. $4.00. 

GLORY HUNTER, F. F. Van de Water. The life of Gene: 
George Armstrong Custer. Cheap edition. $1.00. 

AMBUSH, W. E. Wynn. A personal account of the German 
East African campaign. $3.50. 

JOFFRE: COMMANDER IN CHIEF OF THE ARMIES 
OF FRANCE, Raymond Recouly. Cheap edition. $1.50. 

EYEWITNESS, General Sir E. D. Swinton. Personal remi- 
niscences of certain phases of the World War, told by the man 
whose genius developed the tank. Cheap edition. $1.50. 

THE NATION AT WAR, General Peyton C. March, 
Memoirs of our wartime Chief of Staff. Cheap edition. $1.50, 

MEMOIRS OF MARSHAL FOCH, translated by Colonel 


T. Bentley Mott. Cheap edition. $2.00. 
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Hardenbergh, Raymond W 


MAJOR 
Mullins, Charles L 


lst INFANTRY 


Fort Francis E. Warren, 


Wyoming 


COLONEL 
Slaughter. H. H. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL 
I 


Van Vliet, J 


MAJORS 
O'Connell, A. B 
Rush, Clinton 
Cistero, J. A 
Robinson, H. W 


CAPTAINS 
Boyers, J. A 
Crockett, J.C 
Lussier, R. F 
Pence, A. B 
Knight, L. B 
Ancrum, J. N 
Jenkins, Edward 
Zak, J.T 
Leeper, H. K 
Howat, J. B. 
Bryan, B, N 
Shaw, J.C 


Ist LIEUTENANTS 
Underwood, J. M 
Evans, G. R 
Fitzgibbons, J. J 
Hail, C. L 
Smith, R. V 
Beauchamp, C. E 
Shaw, H. E 
VanWay, G.L 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Hay, W.C 
Benson, H. K 
Mueci, H. A 


’ 
2d INFANTRY 
Fort Wayne, 
Michigan 


COLONEL 
Churchill, J. M. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL 


Twaddle, H. L. 


MAJors 
Ellis, W. A 
Williams, C. L. 
Baxter, J. H 
Floyd, Arthur 
Ryder, I. E. 


CAPTAINS 
Black, I. W. 








Hogge, P. T 
Bush, H. C 
Pierson, Albert 
Serff, P. C 
Strange, W. 8 


Ist LIEUTENANTS 
Bush, G. E 
Cone, J. D 
Olin, C. L 
Moore, N. D 
Burke, E. J 
Essman, G. C 
McKinnon, R. H 


2p LIEUTENAN’ 
Evans, B. F 


Fort Sheridan, 
Illinois 


COLONEI 
Bonesteel, C. H 


MAJORS 
Rodriguez, M. FE 
Rehmann, FE. J 
Lindroth, E.G 


CAPTAINS 
Fox, W. J 
Collette, W. H 
Louden, R.R 
Meyer, H. A 
Holland, T. G 


Ist LIRUTENANTS 
Howard, R. A 
Bristol, R. M 
Truly, M.H 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Chiles, J. H 
Trout, R. J 
Kennedy, R. 8S 
Connelly, 8. W 
Heimstead, M. K 


Fort Brady, 
Michigan 


COLONEL 
Whiting, G. W. C 


MAJOR 
Howard, S. F 


CAPTAINS 
Derouin, F. A 
Kimball, E. A 
Brier, W. W. 
Brady, J E 
Alexander, Moses 
Stika, R. W 
Kinsler, K. H 
Lundquist, C. E 
Stark, E. D 


CHIEF OF INFANTRY 
MAJOR GENERAL 
Lynch, George, A 


EXECUTIVE 
COLONEL 
Woolnough, James B 


TRAINING SECTION 


LIEUTENANT COLONE! 
Harding, Edwin F 


MAJORS 


Livesay, William G 
Allen, Leven C 
Matchett, Henry J 


INFANTRY 


Ist LIEUTENANTS 
Weigand, C. D 
Kenny, E. A 
Shinberger, J. B 


4th INFANTRY 
Fort George Wright, 
Washington 


COLONEL 
Drysdale, W.S 
7 
MAJORS 
Hess, O. A 
Fortier, M. V 
During, Fred 
Lawrence, J. H 
Ross, Fay 
Paynter, E.G 


3d INFANTRY 


Fort Snelling, 
Minnesota 


COLONEL 
Shallenberger, M.C 

CAPTAINS 
Archer, Waine 
McKenney, A. FE 
Monroe, H.M 
LeStourgeon, P. E 
Burgess, H. F 
Dudley, W. K 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL 
Mahin, F.C 


MAJORS 
MeCabe, Frederick 
Sweeney, H.C 
Anderson, G. A. M 
Ambrose, F. E 
Keatley, E. E 
Hal'oran, M. E 
Champeny, A.S 
Goode, P. R 


Ist LIEUTENANTS 
Riley, J. J 
Uhiman, H. R 
xs 


Coffey, 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Stapleton, J.C 
O'Connor, G. B 
Peck, A. L 
Bode, A. H, 
Hoyt, C. 8 
Dodds, W. A 


CAPTAINS 
Starrett, C. H 
Smith, W. E 
Cooper, J. G 
Engelthaler, G. J 
McKee, W. H 
Brawner, P. A 
Murphy, Leonard 
Eason, J 
Hutchins, R. B 
McMaster, W. R 
Fowler, D. M Mags 
Ashton, D. M a. yy 
Granberry, H.C Ww 
Whatley, V. PD Root, W. H 


Fort Missoula, 
Montana 


COLONEL 
Whitley, F. L 


Chambliss, J. D 


Ist LIEUTENANTS 


REGIMENTS 


Bork, L. S 

Merrill, P. W 
Trotter, L. T. R 
Luckett, J. 8 

Corr, F. J. 
Heimerdinger, E. H 
Smith, R. H 

Smith, L. H 
Baumer, W. H 
Waugh, W. H 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Stone, J. P. 
Sullivan, W. B 
Noake, D. W 
Baldwin, W. P 
Musgrave, M. W 
Montgomery, J. H 


CAPTAINS 
Gregorie, E. M 
Cambre, J. D. 
Nelson, J. E 
Epps, G. D. 
Hill, J. B. 


1st LIEUTENANTS 
Williams, J. O 
Golden, J. E. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Lynch, J. M. 
Amos, A. K. 


Fort Lincoln, 
North Dakota 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL 


Gerhardt, J. J. 


ARMS, EQUIPMENT AND 
FINANCE SECTION 


LIEUTENANT COLONEI 


Brush, Rapp 


MAJOR 


Huebner, Clarence R 


MAJORS 
Bell, Virgil 
Marshall, P. G 
Mulkey, O. A 


CAPTAINS 
Phipps, G. L 
Babbitt, R. C 
Beall, Burns 
Ives, W. M 
Adams, J.C. L 
McHugh, H. D 


Ist LIEUTENANTS 
Wilson, W. C 
Reilly, G. M 
Kelley, S. P 
Malloy, J. T 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Christensen, A. G 
Beaver, C. M 
Boleyn, P. T 
Nagle, F. W 


7 


5th INFANTRY 
Port Williams, 
Maine 


COLONEL 
Burtt, W. B 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL 


Cowley, A. D 


MAJORS 
Haskins, E. H 
Huskea, V. G 
Vevia, P. J 
Lloyd, J. P 
Beers, W. H 
Peixotto, E. M 


CAPTAINS 
Alway, C. D 
Thebaud, J. V 
Ross, D. M.N 
Doty, Kie 
Dusenbury, C. C 
Street, R. R 
Cole, W. A. 
McGinness, J. R 


Ist LIEVUTENANTS 
Walsh, J. X. 
Sampson, R. T 
Sachs, E. I. 

Bogart, T. F 
Barnwell, W. G 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Cooke, T. W. 
Brown, D. H 
Dowling, D. B 
Washington, Donald 


Fort McKinley, 
Maine 


sATEUTENANT COLONE!I 


I 
Halpin, R. J 


MAJORS 
Doane, I. E. 
Stow, H. E 


CAPTAINS 
Ayres, H. D 
Siler, A. M 
Brown, J. W 
Lindley, F. B 
Blakely, W. R 
Cullen, R. E 
Wilson, E. H 


Ist LIEUTENAN' 
Brown, J. M 


Fort Preble, 
Maine 


MAJOR 
Bashore, W. E 


CAPTAINS 
Sherman, H. B 
Schaefer, W. I 


2p LIEUTENAN’ 
Greene, P.S 


y 


6th INFANTRY 
Jefferson Barracks, 
Missouri 


COLONEL 
Atkins, J. A 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL* 


Bertram, E. H 
Hicks, G. R 


MAJORS 
Summersett, J. A 
Read, George 
Erquhart, J. R 
McCarthy, L. J 
Cordero, V. N 
Tychsen, A. C 
Willingham, C. M 


CAPTAINS 
Muller, W. G 
Bassett, A. J 
Oliver, M. G 
Connor, E. M 
Earle, E. P. 
Thoroughman, R. M 








La € 
Molon: 


Powlo: 





we 





7th INFANTRY 


vancouver Barracks, 


Washington 


NEI 
R 


NANT COLONELS 
Harrison 
N 


kK 


ist LIEUTENANTS 


Viseman,V 
nger, E. E 
junter, C. N 





Neilson, Henry 
2p LIEUTENANTS 
Rich, C. W. G 


VcCrea, VW. S 
Chilkoot Barracks, 
Alaska 


MAJORS 
Am Ww 


Green, Kirby 


CAPTAINS 
Holly, J. A 

Bartz, R. F 
Walker, J. E 


Ist LIEUTENANTS 


Reattie, R. B. 
Rowan, E. M 
MePheron, D. A 


7 


8th INFANTRY 
Fort Moultrie, 
South Carolina 


COLONEL 


Fulmer, J. J. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEI 


Rogers, F. C. 


MAJORS 
harpless, F. E 


Malone, E. H 


{ 


mper, G. M 


Valverde, C. A 
Kemp, C. M. 


oodward, N. D 


CAPTAINS 
nnis, Charles 
hrisman, T. J 
chols, A. R. 





Hanson, H. F 
Northam, T. A 
Callaway, W. A 
Mickel, G.S 


Ist LIEUTENAN' 


Kaesser, H. H 


2p LIEUTENANTS 


Williams, J. M 
Turnage, B. O 
Clagett, C. T 
Richardson, E. W 


Fort Screven, 
Georgia 


COLONEI 
Ganoe, W. A 


MAJORS 
Lucas, W. F 
Wilson, W. B 
Little, Bird 
Dalton, W. F 


CAPTAINS 
Jones, M. F 
Meredith, E. K 
Beaty, G.S 
Hill, J. P 
Thompson, J. \ 


Ist LIEUTENAN' 


Ivy, J. M 
Ohme, H. W 
Gregory, R. D 


2p LIEUTENANTS 


Sebastian, H. A 
Dickens, R. ¢ 
Singletary, J. R 
Stewart, J. J 


7 


9th INFANTRY 


Fort Sam Houston, 


Texas 


COLONEL 
Fleet, H. W 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL 


Terrell, Henry 


MAJORS 
Bell, Leigh 
Eagles, W. W 
Bulger, J W 
Davis, H. H 
Walker, 8S. P 
Andersen, C. ¢ 
Karlstad, C. H 


CAPTAINS 
Hunt, 1. A 
Joyce, T. F 
Nachman, LL. R 
Foster, R. T 
Marshall. C. L 
Wilson, L. C 
Halter, B.S 
Evans, A. J 
Wallis, L. D 
Purcell, J. E 
Dansby, J. W 
Sears, R. R 
Todd, F. A 


1st T.ARMTENANTS 


Gude. E. W 
Woodward. W. R 
Mahoney. W. J 
Maston, V. FE 
White, L. K 


2p LIEUTENANTS 


Skells, J. F 
Richardson, J. J 
Jakle, J. J 


DeLesdernier, L. F 


Davis, T. R 
Mapes, R. L 
Nadal, C. A 
Meyer, ©. R 
Joerg. W.G 
Truesdale. F. G 


Lawrie, J.S 


7 


10th INFANTRY 
Fort Thomas, 
Kentucky 


COLONEI 
Lemly, R. P 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL 


Wadsworth, H. A 


MAJORS 
Thompson, J. W. 
Stark, J. V 


ROSTER OF OFFICERS 


Fales, C. K 
Callen, N. E 
Faith, D.C 
Griner, G. W 
Parks, G.G 


CAPTAINS 
Scheibla, H. D 
Kerr, M. 8 
Newell, H. F 
Canary, J. E 
MeQuarrie, C. M 
Malin, H. A 
Latimer, F. N 
Decker, G. H 
Steele, G. E 
Daughtry, B.A 


ist LIEUTENANTS 
Byrd, C. Z 
Noble, A. K 
Perry, G. W 
Tiffany, K. E 
Britt, H.C 
Hibler, C. J 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Wright, J. R 
Crowder, R. T 
Michaelis, J. H 
Blauvelt, C. W 


Fort Hayes, 
Ohio 


COLONEL 
Gimperling, T. N 


MAJORS 
Van Vliet, R. ¢ 
Coulter, W. L 
Krause, Emil 


CAPTAINS 
Welsh, E.G 
Murphy, D. P 
Hutchinson, G. E 
Grimes, A. - 
Fooks, N. I 
Morin, M. J 

ist LIEUTENANTS 
Roller, H.G 
Bache, W. H 

2p LIEUTENANTS 


Godfray, L. C 
Arnold, B. C 


7 


llth INFANTRY 


Pack, C. M 
Brown, H. M 
Frazier, J. O 
Baylor, B. F 


7 


12th INFANTRY 
Fort Howard, 
Maryland 


COLONEI 
Manley, F. W 


LIEUTENANT COLONELS 


Price, G. W 


Birmingham, R. ¢ 


MAJORS 
Johnson, N. ¢ 
Grogan, 8. J 
Baker, P. T 
Frakes, } N 
Rodgers, J. A 


CAPTAINS 
Parsons, E. A 
Atkinson, E. ¢ 
Offley, R. H 
Bonwell, M. W 
Johnson, H.R 


ist LIEUTENANTS 
seall, H. L 
Caldwell, W.G 
Stevens, f 
Sauer, J.S 
soswell, J. O 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Brierley, J. 8S 
Harris, A. C 
Sisson, J. W 


Fort Washington, 
Maryland 


LIEUTENANT COLONEI 


Cook, G.R 


MAJORS 
Lee, W. F 
Powell, W. D 


CAPTAINS 
Griswold, H. ¢ 
Curren, E. J 
Miller, E. L 
White, J.C 
Welch, J. ¢ 
Wilkes, B. B 
Gaither, Ridgely 


Fort Benjamin Harrison, 


Indiana 


COLONELS 
Kunzig, L. A 
MeCaughey, W. J 


Ist LIEUTENANTS 
Fuller, L. A 
Graham, L. B 
Cochran, A. M 


2p LIEUTENANTS 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL Jackson, L. A 


Moore, Walter 


MAJorRs 
Lange. O. F 
Diaz, V.N 
James, V. L 
Henion, K. E 
Jones, R A 
Swab, R. E 
Wheeler, W K 
Cartwright 
Williamson 
Sapia-Bosch, T 


L. J 
R. J 


CAPTAINS 
Ferguson, L. - 
Hais'ey, C. D 
Herbert, G. F 
Riley, Don 
Jacobs, R. C 
Allen, V.G 
Farrar, B. R 
Jones, H. C 
Pierce, J. R 
Carter, M. H 
Diller, L. A 
Roemer, L. E 
Bidwell, B. W 
Burgess. H. C 
Bailey, C. N 
Horner, A. A 
McKee, Montgomery 


lst LIEUTENANTS 
Treat, C 
Scott, L. C 
Howze, C. N 
Mullikin, 0. W 
Simpson, G. C 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Kemper, J 
Curran, R. F 
Clifford, T. E 
Leer, J.B 


Sikes, G. A 
Crawford, W.K 
Dulin, T. R 
Tinley, P. ¢ 

Van Vliet, J. H 


7 


13th INFANTRY 
Fort Devens, 
Massachusetts 


COLONEI 
Thomlinson, M. H 


LIEUTENANT COLONELS 


Marshburn. H. F 
Moore, J. M 
Smith, G. L 


MAJORS 
taer, M.R 
tond, T. G 
Corbin, G. A 


Duff, R. F 
Kennedy. A. J 
Bell, R. P 


CAPTAINS 
Dooley, J. EF 
Boettcher. H. J 
McKeon. F 
Marshall, R. E 
Harding, H. J. P 
Gans, E. A 


+ 


A 


Ist LIEUTENANTS 
Lawrence, G 
Willette, G. ¢ 
Wamsley, Harold 
Morris, I. 8 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Cummings, 8. F 


Simpson, C. L 


Maybach, A. A 


Fort Adams, 
Rhode Island 


MAJORS 

rissy, J. W 
John, Ernest 
Bent, W. R 
Kotzebue, L. L 


CAPTAINS 
Brooks, H. J 
Ragan, P. ¢ 
Salzmann, R. ! 
Warren, J. I 
Ruth, H.S 
O'Connor, W. W 
Ist LIEUTENANTS 
Carpenter, R. ¢ 
Herndon, C. B 
Crabb. F.G 
Rothwell, F. G 


2p Lit 


rENAN 
Meany, W F 


7 


14th INFANTRY 
Fort Davis, 
Canal Zone 


COLONE! 
Jenkins, J. 1 


LIEUTENANT COLONE!I 
Pool, H. M 


MAJORS 
Jackson, G. A 
Savage, G. P 
Piburn, E. W 
Wadden, E. P 
Hunnicutt, L. V 
Mansfield, F. S 
Parker, H. ¢ 


CAPTAINS 
Lehr, H. W 
Gorman, J. J 
McGraw, L. | 
Hodson, F. B 
Smith, Fay 
Pulliam, H. } 
Conrad, V. J 
Hamilton, J. R 
Mulvihill, F. X 
Mahoney, P. H 
Woodruff, C. } 
Higgins, C. ¢ 
Homewood, J. W 
VanWay, C. W 
Moses, R. L 
Kiel, H.1 
Douglas, W. T 


Isr Liet 
Mi'ler, A.A 
Railev, W. A 
(lainos, P. D 
Edson, H.D 
Brown, C. I 
Ward, N. P 


TENANTS 


7 


15th INFANTRY 


Tientsin, 
China 


COLONE!I 
McAndrew, J. A 


LIEUTENANT COLONEI 
Walker, F. L 


Masors 
Sutherland, R. K 


sarrett, H. L 
Martin, T. M 
Walker, N. M 
Layman, W.G 
Lake. J. P 
Smith. Carleton 
Case, R. A 


CAPTAINS 
Brabson, S. M 
Soule, R. H 
Kendall, P. W 
Starr, E. M 
Alderman, Craig 
Coates, C. H 
Triplet, W. 8 
Elmore, J. A 
Thomas, R. G 
Davidson, J. R 
Steinmeyer, G. F 
Kammerer, M. R 
Moseley, G. V. H. 


ist Lint 
Lermond, G 
Messinger, E. J 
Krueger, O. ¢ 
Wheeler, E.G 
Moore, W. B 
b iqua, 8S. O 
Olson, H. L 
Stilwell, J. W 
Kendall, R. } 


rENAN 


2D LIEUTEMAN 
Lverett, W.S 


Hyzer, W. ¢ 
’ 
16th INFANTRY 
Fort Jay, 
New York 
COLONE' 
Truesdell, Karl 


IEUTENANT ( 
Bradley, J. L 
Mendenhall, J. R 


MAJORS 
Winfield, R. M 
McFarland, A. J 
Shank, GT 
Mullins, W. } 
Marston. M. W 
Hackett, W } 
Otte, J. A 
Arnold, E. G 


CAPTAINS 
Montesinos, Migus 
Brink, F.G 
Vinson, W. H 


May, }f T 
Speidel, W. H 
Sime. J. V 
Willis, J. B 


Crawford, T. M 





Raymo D 
Rovee 

Chazal, BE. A 
Smith, M. } 


Elward, N. K 
O'Neill, G. P 
O'Neill, E. J 
Dunn, F. I 
Lansing. S. M 
Kane, J. H 
Carlock, W. RB 
Glavin, E. J. } 


Ist Linw 
Stuart, A. W 
Pospisil, J. J 
Dohs, F. H 
Marnane, T. J 
Pumpells JI.W 
faldwin, C. P 
Duncan, G. T 
Hannah, T. R 


Chapman, C. H 


2p Lit 
Rosen, M. 1 
Buck, J.B 
Sibert, F. R 
Dooley, F. J 
Cheal, R. M 


yg 


17th INFANTRY 
Fort Crook, 
Nebraska 


COLONEI 
Abraham, C. R 


LIEUTENANT COLONEI 


Pickering, W. A 


MAJors 
Evers, ( Pp 
Hayden, C. H 


Aver, E. ¢ 
Tulley, E. J 
Blanton, W. L 
Farrell, L. J 
Elson, J. H 


Tharp, L. D 


CAPTAINS 
Lull, T. ¢ 
Flarth, H. H 
Brandhorst, H. W 
Williams, C. L 
Rogers, H. L 
Ivins, C. F 
Hunt, H. J 
Hewitt, O. M 


Ist LIEUTENANT 


Beaver, G 
McNulty, W. A 
Breit, J. M 





OLONELS 
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2p LIRUTENANTS 19th INFANTRY Masons Ist LIEUTENANTS Ist LIEUTENANTS Stanton, J.D 
Isham, ©. T Schofield Barracks, Ware, J. V Eastburn, C. P MeGarr, L. C Sterling, P. « : b 
Groves, JR T. H. Cotton, J. W Brown, E. L Vittrup, R. L Zehner, E. M arn, W 
Birks, H. D Schorr, D. P Matthews, J. J 
7 COLONE! Rutledge, C. L McDonald, T. R Buchanan, D. H 7 
Lyon, R. M Crockett, G. K Roth, Samuel 9 
2p LIEUTENANTS Fisher, H. H 27th INFANT! ow 
Fort Leavenworth, MAJORS CAPTAINS Garland, P. W Cochran, L. R Schofied Barra Ay? 
Kansas MecCoskrie, F. | Lamrke, L. J Hill, R. F Blanchard, R. M _ = 4 
Waltz, W. P St. James, R. G q 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL Wickham, F.O Crim, 8S. M 7 COLONEL 
McDonald, D. F Schweickert, G. R Shugart, E.R y Emery, A. R INF 
Parkhurst, G. ¢ Hinton, J. A 29th TN . 
MAJORS Adair, H. D Monhollan, J. E 23d INFANTRY 25th INFANTRY LIEUTENAN Fort Be - 
Ashton, C. O Conmy, J. B Zimmerman, W. ¢ Fort Sam Houston, Fort Huachuca, Gill, W. H Georg’ 
Broderick, M. L Sherwood, W. I Round, R. E Texas Arizona s 
Connor, E. H Billo, J. J , MAJsors sig 
CAPTAINS Frissell, D. P COLONEL ( OLONEL : Slappey, E. N v} 
CAPTAINS Welcker, C. A Pughe, K. F Lane, A. W Robinson, W. F Miller, C. R LIEUTE 
Kean, W.B Skelton, W. G McGraw, J. F : ; Roderick, T. i yrollinge 
Martin, R. R Spettel, F. J Ramsey, A. G LIEUTENANT COLONEL LIEUTEN AN’ COLONEL Eden, J.R heme 
Wade, J. 0 Ballou, C. N.S Graling, F. J Bullard, P. C Bowen, B. E Lyons, C. M 4 
Irwin, C. B Carne, W. J MacNab, A. J er 
ist LIEUTENANTS Dean, W. F Robinson, N. J MAJORS MAJORS ae “eo 
Halterman, H. W Roberts, H. B Smith, J. M. Throckmorton, R ( Grimmer, E W CAPTAINS 
Rudolph, J. W Hosea, S. W Roberts, H. V Addington, J. ¢ Cochran, F. M Plank, C. H MAJOF 
Gilbert, D. G Bragon, O. P Turner, R. C Kindervater, E. A Hilldring, J. H Rennagel, H. G ssell, | 
Graves, R. 1D Jenkins, T. G. Campbell, J Ww Rothermich. A. } M Kee, 
2p LIEUTENANTS Kernan, P. M Ist LIEUTENANTS Kennedy, S. ¥ Teate, H.F. Simmonds, C. [1p Roamer 
Throckmorton, J. L Crombez, M. G Emery, R.G Brand, T.S Cahill, H. F. K Hunt, P. E Greer, F 


Drain, J.C 


Smith, W. C 
Peterson, A. S 


Feather, E. H 


Woolnough, J. K 
Williams, 8. F 
Bellican, C. P 


Ryan, C. E 
Bassett, R. O 


Wells, G. R 
Donahue, J. H 


Heineke, H. FE 
Nelson, G. M 
Davis, G. M 


Hoffmar 


CaPtTé 


v Hawkins, J. D Andrae, H. H riers tary O'Flaherty, A. E Krams, | 

Axup, R. W Lewis, J. A terce, ts. S. Jordan, H. S Notestei 

18th INFANTRY Dressler, J. F 2p LIRUTENANTS Edens, Jean Roane, T. W. Pickhardt, PA MeCryst 
Fort — Fries, 8. G Compton, Irving Hardin, D.C. Andrews, R. C Irwin, d 
New Yor Ist LIEUTENANTS Oglesby, G. R. Connor, G. R Brackney, R ( Long, W. E davies, 

: Blair, Russell Smith, E. M Maertens, Kameil Smith, R. ¢ Lichtenfels, F. L Clarke, 

COLONEL Moore, H.R Woodward. L.F Srhith. L. R MacDonald, R. G Farmer, 
Brabson, F. W Manhart, A. I Moore, O. H : Sebree, E B may yt . 0 Ist LIEUTENANTS Fitts, W 

— fC - Miles, C. H Pratt, F.G Dalbey, J. T PC 1@ SLO8A, Flood, H. L Graham 
Laseees ASS SONS Bee, B.D Metealfe, J. A Yancey, W. J.T Graves, Reed Coutts, J. W Sheehy, 
James, it. W Weber, E. E. B DuMoulin, A K Hilliard, L. L Lioyd, W. W. Trice, H. N sarlow, 
comes, Liessman, E. O Adams, E. E Gose, E. B Evans, R. T. Tomlin 

M s 2p LIEUTENANTS Booth, R. O Stephens, R. W Williams, L. R Douglas, R. H Newma 
~ aS Ww Hinkle, H.W Clarkin, T. R Hundley, D. H Dickerson, A. H. Walsh, L. A. Morgan 

~ ’ witcnell, d Morris . . . Bir 
ae, ©. Twitchell, H. A Morris, T. W Holland, J. F Sink, R. F ing, R 
oS 1 Orth, E.C. Tiffany, R. H Pe ee A 2p LIEUTENANYS Rall, 8 

pees, &. ss Sherden, J. I Miles, E. W Ist LIEUTENANTS IsT LIBEUTENANTS Taylor, M. C. Prathet 
Wear, H. A Farnsworth, L. D Lockett, J. W Bock, F.L. Caughey, J. H. Conley, 
Wing, A.G McEntee, Ducat " Bowen, J. W. in. y Strothe 
‘ary Cc Haugen, O. D ; ; . Austin, L. W tr 
Griffin, C. ¢ DeArmond. D. A 7 Momm, OC. Fleckenstein, W. A. V. Bowyer, O.R Saker, 

“a Mente, A. L = Remus, J. A. Thomas, J. L VanBr 
‘ ( aeatns . Hess, A. W 22d INFANTRY 2p LIEUTENANTS Hawkins, R. L Lynch, 
aon is} Layne, Cc. L Fort McClellan, 2p LIEUTENANTS ° Neal, Ww I Ferris, E. H Virtue. 
we toa 3 , Lawlor, T. J Alabama Russ. J.R Mi'ler, A C. Stone, DB Black, 
Peirce, J. Billingslea, Charles — eo Hanson, W. H. McCormick. A. EF Shugal 
Fish, James COLONEL Landry, W A Mecham, Jesse Blod ett rR s Ginder 
Dulaney, R. L Lang, J. W Pepple, L. K Cl a ea T w 
Aloe, R. C sf ee Willis, J. T 4 es _ 

. Breaks, R. W ; 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL : 2 . Grinst 

Ist LIEUTENANT 20th INFANTRY ne essay fr . Prichard, L. F - y ‘ 

Blackford, C. D Port Francis E. Warren Mereader, Leopoldo Childs, G. W. soe Saas k eek 

Wyoming Rite Kellam, F.C. A New Ya xs: = 28th INFANTRY ee 
2p LIEUTENANTS Mann WR Farrell, W. E. W ew sor Fort Miagare, Neleos 
Finkel. J. A COLONE! a Eien WH Chabot, J. L Co wal New Yor — 
Janof, Theodore Hill, R.C Sandlin. EO Harrison, C. J oe aT Buck 
Fraser, G. W s ugg Calvert, Parker rystal, T. L COLONEL — 
‘ . ad . A Samusson, Ernest ne . Hamn 
Thompson, D. F LIEUTENANT COLONEL | i Henley, C. M eee Cooper, H. M N 
ag sinden, Henning L Pe LIEUTENANT COLONEL McNe 
Adler, C. - Chappuis, 8S. A . \ 

a J. W bagby, C. A. LIEUTENANT Cowox Cruise 
Sf , sush, N.G A “~y = Shime 

wntzons . MESH ‘ — Bonney, F. E Kutz, 
Fort Wadsworth, MeClune, HL. Grady, Clyde ae a Masons johns 
New York Marsh, M. W Burt, Woo. 24th INFANTRY Baldwin P. Carswell, S. R Millet 
Chamness, H. 8 Drake, 3. Hi Fort Benning aldwin, P. L. Tuttle, W. B Lind 

COLONEL R _ _ . Georgia ‘ Arnold, R. F Woolley, H. D _ 
Cotton, R. C CAPTAINS Senet ; 3 oe N.D. Nostrand, E. A Gath 

Pence, C W Traywick. J.T CGaseun mg Floyd Johnson, J. N ed 

MAJors Gutkowski, J. J ata Say RP Lockett J. Mi illiams, N. F Coffin, F. P oa 
Weyand, A. M Lawrence, F. J . . Pe ’ 

; . : _ = ‘APTAINS hild 
Pickett, Jerome Sullivan, A. F in sand = iiaeeenin cele ie epg 7 CAPTAINS CAPTAINS sa 
anode ew Taylor, P. R ae or ENANTS Ph nr . rw COLONELS aooseen, Oe A. Wilders. P. C te 
Cook, R. P Goodwyn, A.A Parh in 1H Landreth Earl Her ener, JF Mallory, F. N ‘ 
Wilson, C. H Essig, T. W Kuasic WB. Robinson’ JN oe Evans, J. K ep 

Haynes, A. F ee siditasielia - », ober Jesperson, H.C - 

. tert ; . » ; 7 . lan 

CAPTAINS Gilmartin, A. F ‘ = Luke rt, E. P m Fairbrother, H. W AC 
Brine, E. L Beeler, D.'T phe purretam Png Erdman, B.K. Dahnke, Henry ave 
MeNamee, A. A Moon, J. R ee Fischer. HE Yarborough, L. W. Boldue, L. E Cox, 
Harris, J. T Noble, M. Lockhead, Frank eon te Kelly 
Wilson, A. T Griffith, W. B R Rk. Beine, H. E. Ist LIEUTENANTS wee 

A . . , tansom, 3 Undritz, F. R : N Snyd 
Williams, L. O Canham, C.D. W Scott. D| M Whi . Andrews, R. W Les 
Mean om H. Strickler, G. D Fort McPherson, Oseth, I. M. am .' Reidy, R. F Holt 
Riggins, L. A Georgia Brokaw, F. E Y sie Leeper, E. B Ss 
Mack, E. © Ist LIEUTENANTS ‘ : Newman, A. 8. - pe 
Suttles, B.A Pauley, J. L COLONEL Carrarns Nourse, R. 8. i iad a 
Barbour, T. E. P. Kimpton, T. R Nulsen, C. K Harmony, J. W Duncan, J. W. | Wea 
Segarra, Antulio Royall, H. FE orson. T.C Ist LIEUTENANTS “ ral 

Quackenbush, R. E LIEUTENANT COLONEL Marsh, W. A Will, G. F Fort Ontario, “pee 

_ Ist LinureNANTS Heiss, G. M Keeley, H. J Ton ss Level. J M New York Dur 
VanBibber, E. M. Glatterer, M.S : Butler. B. D Urban. C.R é Ugh 
Taytee, D.R Beck, T. J MAJors Dunkelberg. W_E Dickey, J. K PR nog = es 
ae R.D ——— ; Gordon, W. H. Sydenham, H. G Maguire, W. H. oe Rus 
ree, S. EB. 2D sIEUTENANTS Ww illis, R. D. Carlsten, CA Dalton, - Be ; Pov 
Dugas, M. J Illig, J. M Nichols, L. W. Hughes, 0. W Hartel, F. O _Masors Tra 
Luttrell, 8. A. Goldtrap, J. ©. Mergens, G. C O'Neil, T. A. Rich, F. M Se 

psa. $5 CAPTAINS Stebbins, A. K. Mullen, W. J. ar cad ae Rot 

2D LIEUTENANTS 7 Irvine, W. H. Phasey, V.E McMahon. D' J luber, Lee 
Maroun, A.J Sharp, W. B. Elliott, G. E. Sil For 
Hawes, B. W 2ist INFANTRY Horne, J. C. Wilson, 0. O. on Laswenmen CAPTAINS Ox! 

MeGehee, J. L Schofield Barracks, Garvin, Crump Loyd, F.R Ce’ a NANTS Strock, G. T 
Low, H. R. T. H. Warden, ©. C. B. Kidwell, J. P Aad ng Lickman, E. a 
Walker, F. L. Harper, J. H. Smyth, T. E Wheater, L. L. Vincent, S. T Pat 
> -. - LIEUTENANT COLONEL Halverson, Joseph Black, ©. A. Ripple -¥ v Cragun, D. J ; 
_ ELF. ose, E Hedekin, D. D. Bergquist, E. C. aath aL. Buck, W. A. Sm 


Herte, R. J 


EUTENANTS 
w.E 


“bh INFANTRY 
Fort Benning, 


Georg)4 
( NEL 
H 
NANT COLONELS 
ger, Z. L 
c.W 
: W.H 
" rs, W. E 
M. L 
RS 
g C.A 
Mck J.-L 
toamer, J. M 
reer, F. [ 
joffman, R. J 
CAPTAINS 
ns. C. K 





Notestein, James 
{eCrystal, H. J 





Rall, S. E 
‘rather, R. G 
Conley, 8. G. 
Strother, K. C. 
Baker, R. A. 
VanBrunt, Rinaldo 
neh, G. P. 
Virtue, C. M 
Black, P. J. 
Shugart, C. Z. 
Ginder, P. D 


ist LIEUTENANTS 
Grinstead, J. B. 
» hepps, M. O. 
Montgomery, H. E 
Houseman, E. M 
Nelson, R. T 
Moore, W. T. 
Buck, L. N. 
Hammack, L. A. 
McNerney, J. A. 
Cruise, E. E. 
Shimonek, W. H 
Kutz, C. R 
Fadness, A. G 
Johnson, R. C 
Millet, G. V. 
Lindquist, R. E 
Smith, A. D 
Guthrie, J. S 
Humber, C. I 
Danek, R. R 
Childs, J. D 
Davidson, W. G 
Heintz, L. H. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
(dams, J. Y 
Brearley, W. H 
Glass, R. R 

Cox, N. M 
Kelly, J. E. 
Snyder, H. M 
Landrum, J. E 
Holton, E.F 
Steele, W.S 
Longley, W. L 
Gaston, F. H 
Weaver, J.R 
irubbs, E. W. 
Reeves, J. H. 
Dunmeyer, W. J 
Uglow, H. H 
Browne, C. J 
Russell, D. C. 
Powers, J. L. 
Traeger, W. H 
Hessson, Robert 
Robinson, W. L 


Port Sill 
Oklahoma 


_ COLONEL 
Paris, M. G 


MAJOR 
mith, R. C 








CAPTAINS 
Jones, L. V 
Heffner, P. T 
McClure, R. B 
MecCaskey, D. D 
Mackenzie, A. J 
Cookson, F. E 
Johnston, O. R 
Mood, O. C 
Bowen, J. E 
Grace, W. P 


lst LIEUTENANTS 
Statham, H 
Strauss, R. V 
Quinn, D. W 
Weber, F. R 
Stoughton, T. R 
Lowry, Dexter 
Degavre, C. B 
Cunningham, W. A 


7 


30th INFANTRY 
Presidio of San 
Francisco, California 


COLONEL 
Phillipson, I. J 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL 
Mallon, F. B 


MAJORS 
Easley, C. M 
Daniels, L. T. 
Munteanu, George 
Doll, F. 8 
Stafford, Ben 
Robertson, H.S 
Chester, M.S 
Tydings, W. L 
Craig, M. E 
Carter, P. D 

CAPTAINS 
Liston, H. J 
Schriver, A. J 
McCammon, J. E 
Gruhn, E. W 
Kovarik, J.C 
Hudson, C. F 
Gailey, C. K 
DeWitt, W. W 
Floyd, R. B 
Gooler, M. H 
Seebach, C. M 
Nist, C. W. 
Timberman, T. 8 
Boone, J ; 
Norman, D 
Forse, W. I 
Stewart, J. A 
Miller, V. R 
Keiler, R. D 
Brinson, N. M 
Skalandzunos, E. J 
Doud, Harold 
Allen, G. M 


lst LIEUTENANTS 
Lamont, J. M 
Maerdian, F. R 
Totten, J. E. 
Adams, P. D 
Angluin, D. X 
Seitz, J. F. R 
Wright, Edgar 
Love, R. L 
Watson, R. J 
Nyquist, B. R 
Huggins, R. C 
Carrell, C. A 
Coughlin, J. G 


2p LIEUTEN 
Harris, E. M 
Broyles, N. B 
Hydle, J. H 
Rouge, L. J. P 
Stromberg, W. W 
Tincher, M.A 


ANTS 


y 
31st INFANTRY 


COLONEL 
Hamilton, C. 8S. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL 
Murray, Paul 


MAJORS 
Caffey, B. F 
Gibson, J. H. 
Wharton, W. L 
Furey, H. D 


CAPTAINS 
Sargent, C. R 
McCarthy, T. F 
Bizzell, L. C 
Gaillard, F. E 
Hanna, C. W. 


ROSTER OF OFFICERS 


Buechner, W. H 
Brier, W. W 
Sherman, J. B 
Rash, F. L 
Sorley, L. 8 
Long, W. D 
Robinson, I. A 
Simpson, J. R 
Fry, J.C 
Carter, J. C 
Dombrowsky, A. J 
Isaacs, G. E 
Uhrbrock, H. W 
Harvey, Dwight 
Causey, L. G 


ist LIEUTENANTS 
Brumley, 8 
Gilmer, Dan 
Talbot, Talph 
Bishop, C. H 
Quinn, W. W 
Thompson, W. V 
Wells, G. F 
Hillyard, H. L 
McKinney, R. D 
Richardson, J. B 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Woodyard, T. W 
Coleman, W. D 
Anderson, J. ¢ 
Hawes, B. W 
Bare, W. E 
Bryer, P. J. 
Rutte, R. J 
Lashley, R. O 
Edwards, D. L 


7 


33d INFANTRY 
Fort Clayton, 
Cc. Z. 


COLONEL 


Sullivan, J. 8 


LIEUTENANT COLONELS 
Underwood, A 


Ford, L. P 


MAJORS 
Logan, F. M 
Bishop, R. H 
Stadig, N. E 
Sadler, P. L 
Wood, W. 8. 
Fenters, C. E 
Chandler, C. C 
Brislawn, M. G 


CAPTAINS 
Spoerry G. W. 
Carothers, G. EF 
Williams, F. R 
Robinson, D. L 
Sutton, 8S. T. 
Jacobs, B. R. 
Jordan, L P 
Winslow, R. R 
Hamilton, A. C 
Tomey, W. R 
Duffner, C. F 
Bare, G. H 
Tanzola, V. J. 
Ordway, Godwin 
Ringler, E. L 
Sloane, C. C 
Carroll, P. L 
Lodoen, G. O 
Colson, J. B 


N 


Ist LIEUTENANTS 
Seott, R. L 

Means, W. E 

Beck, T. H 
Engler, J. E 
Porter, G. U 
Sellers, R. W 
Elliott, R. A 
Schull, Edson 
Blatt, R. C. 
DeGuire, M. L 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Tucker, R. H 
Mitchell, C. B 
Herold, W. L. 
Slaughter, J. E. 
Adkisson, R. C 
Ramee, E. P. 


7 


34th INFANTRY 
Fort George G. Meade, 
Maryland 

COLONEL 
Santschi, Eugene 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL 
Perrine, H. P. 


MAJORS 
DeRohan, F. J 
Mitchell, W. L 
Ready, J. L 
Brown, L. W 
Gibson, T. R 
McKay, W. R 


CAPTAINS 
Witcher, W. V 
Henry, Harry 
Prizer, O. H 
Durrette, M 
Stark, T. N 
Wiltamuth, Ralph 
Sander, A. R. ¢ 
Murray, W.5 
Syme, L. D 
Wright, E. K 
Gamble, A. 5S 
Bigelow, W 
Kengla, L. F 
Ewing, C. B 
Jordan, H. H 


B 


H 


lst LIEUTENANTS 
Cralle, M.S 
Nadal, R. A 
Poorman, D. A 
Lynch, F. H 
Chard, R. H 
Lindsey, J 
Wooten, 8. ¢ 
Broom, T. A 


B 


Howarth, A. E.R 
White, G. W 
Denton, A. A 


2v LIEUTENANTS 
Schwering, K ’ 
Priestly, W. J 
Benion, H. G 
Humphries, W. 5 
Kreiser, C. ¢ 
Tolson, J. J 


7 


35th INFANTRY 
Schofield Barracks, 
T.H 


COLON EL 
Wilson, E. M 


LIEUTENANT COLONELS 
Wilbur, W. H 
Hazlett, H. F 


MAJORS 
Febiger, G. L 
Halsey, M. B 
Venable, B. W 
Wilson, C. B 


CAPTAINS 
Russell, A. J 
Holly, U. W 
Nesbit, R. L 
Reed, H. E 
Purswell, Sam 
Nelson, K. J 
Parsons, A. M 
Fay, D.A 


Wilcox, H. B 
Ridings, E. W 
Saffarans, W. ¢ 


Watts, N. E 
Bell, R. E 


Ist LIEUTENANTS 
Frederick, C. FE 
Gavin, J. A 
Hinshaw, F. M 
Cleveland, J. A 
Carroll, P. T 
Harrell, Ben 


Rusteberg, Edwin 
Cheston, D. M 
Wells, J. B 

Kern, W. B 
Gerhart, G. H 
McCrary, T. A 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Proctor, W.G 
Bassitt, N. G 
Smith, R. B 
Balluff, J. G 
Riemenschneider, W. A 
Blackshear, J. P 
Gage, P.S 


Sd 
38th INFANTRY 
Fort Douglas, 
Utah 


COLONEL 
Fulton, W. 8 


LIEUTENANT COLONEI 
Lough, M.S 


MAJORS 
Mackenzie 
Bondy, E 
Gent, W. F 
Kent, Mose 
Dedicke, A. F 
McNeill, Norman 
M H. L 


GT 
W 


ian 


CAPTAINS 


Shores, Rexford 
Broedlow, R. W 
Tatom, K. K 
Curtis, F. H 
Privett, F. H 
Cain, L. B 
Armstrong, J. D 
Ackerman, 8. W 


Liebel, W 
Foster, A. P 
Giaddis, J. W 


Ist LIEUTENANT’ 
Delmonico, L. R 
Caraway, P. W 
Mifflin, Thomas 
Stearns, J. E 
Winston, E.G 
Everman, H. RK 
Chase, C. H 
Macherey, E. J 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Sievers, W. F 
Chappelear, L. 8 
Faber, J. F 
Sinclair, V. E 
Weikel, J. R 


y 


45th INFANTRY (PS) 
Fort William McKinley 
St 


COLONEL! 


Kelley, R. H 


LIEUTENANT Cola 
Ramee, Per 
Lantz, C. H 

MAJORS 
Gale, C. M 
McLendon, E. I 
‘Callahan, J. W 
Stewart, L. P 
Harrison, 8. ¢ 
Crabill, E. B 
MacGregor, L. } 
jgrian, A. R 
©’ Mohundro 
Anderson, H 
Conway, M. J 


W 
R 


CAPTAINS 
Walton, C. M 
Remington, W. |} 
Cavenee, R. F 
Hazelhurst, Dorr 

Christian, Frank 
Hollister, P. A 
*Edmands, H. J 
McAllister, E. J 
Faine, Syril 


VanDuzee, F. P 
Lewis, W. 8 
Grant, M. F 
Murphy, H. A 
Taylor, J. 8 
Renfro, C. D 
Hamilton, Paul 
VanHouten, J.G 


ist LIEUTENANTS 
Quinn, H. W 

Bache, W. H 
Churchill, J 
Alspaugh 


M 
Ralph 


Fredendall, L. R 
(Girimes, Alston 
Scoville, J. N 
Due, W. F 
Blanchard, R. M 


*Cepeda, E. 8S 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Dilley, J. H 
Maroun, A. J 
Williamson, John 
sjower, Harvey 


Foreman, A. H 
Buck, J. B 
Smith, R. P 


Haneke, W. ( 
Heintges, J. A 


7 


57th INFANTRY (PS) 


Fort William McKinley, 


7a 


COLONEL 


Fredendall,. L. R 


INELSA 


589 


LIEUTENANT COLONELS 
Miller, E. Bb 
Collins, T. K 


MAJORS 
Copeland, J. I 
Crag W.H 
Head, Harold 
Helsley, A. B 
Rickard, R. \ 
Seeley, H. F 
Henson, J. W 
Elliott, W. A 


CAPTAINS 


Murphy, J. J 
sssedy, H. | 

Winters, L. N 

Camp, P. H 


McElroy, J. L 
sjanks, ©. G 
Hazeltine, ¢ 
Hein, F. W 
Poblete 
Schanze, 
Seely, T 
Johnson 
Griffith, J 


R 


Ricardo 
A. I 

\ 

W.M 

H 


lst LIEUTENANTS 
Gavin, J. M 


Gretser, G. R 
Evans, T. B 
Akers, R. F 
Bowen, ¢ L 


Brown, P.S 


2D LIRUTENANTS 
Marshall, G. |} 
Hopkins, R. ¢ 
Agnew, R. H 

sooth, R. M 
Sutherland, E. \ 
Ryder, W. 17 
McManus, H. f 
Yarborough, W. P 


7 


65th INFANTRY 
San Juan, 
Puerto Rico 


COLONE!I 
Wright, J. W 

LIEUTENANT COLONELS 
Urrutia, Enr que 
MeCormick, E.G 


MAJORS 
Parkin, C. M 
Seifert, C. W 
liodnette, L. P 
Cullen, ¢ P 


CAPTAINS 
McFadyen, B. M 


Alexander, R. I 
Harris, F. M 
Perwein, A. H 
Haney, L. W 
Dwyer, P. R 
Dewey, G. L 
McGehee, A. J 
MeCormick, Otis 
Lane, R. ¢ 
Margeson, H. B 
Grizzard, H. M 
Smyly, J W 

Ist LIEUTENANTS 
soos, F. H 
Mays, 8S. I 
Bays, H. L 
Lavigne, W. J 
Ray senedict 
Do.eman, E. ¢ 
Kyler, G. M 
Reilly, J. D 


Risden, R. A 
Hoebeke, A. L 
Caufield, F. J 


Stanley, J. B 
Lewis, E. A 

2D LIKEUTENANTS 
Wiechmann, J H 
jatcheller, H. F 
MeGoldrick, Peter 
Hughes, J. R 
Hendrickson, W. H 
Peale, J. N 
Lawson, W.R 

7 


66th INFANTRY 
(Light Tanks) 

Fort George G. Meade, 
Maryland 


COLONEI 
Buckner, 8. B 


* Philippine Scouts 
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LIEUTENANT COLONELS Silver, 8. F 2p LIEUTENANTS Descheneaux, G. L a + % CAPTAINS : 
Lawrence, Thompson Simpson, F. J Coburn, M. B Freeland, W. H McGowan, ! ; ’ . 
Ferris, B. G Gooding, E. C Jellett, D. T Meade, A. D paneed, Dem 
2p LIEUTENANTS Hill, G. P Keating, J. W O'Brien, J. D Collins’ C D 
MAJORS Crandell, J. L Segrist, C.C Shaughnessy, L. W. H Proctor, Gilbert Cooley, K P 
Smith, R. B Wildrick, W. N Purdue, B. P Cowles E.R HQ. & HQ 
Nielsen, G. C Quillian, A. R Port Francis E. Warren, 2p LIEUTENANTS Ramsey, J. W Davidson, 0 j4th BRIC 
George, J. H Haltom, J. D Wyoming Beggs, S. E Stephenson, W. G Davis. F.G . 
Crawford, C. L Stevens, B. G Doddridge. Pt MAJOR 
CAPTAINS Fort Devens, LIEUTENANT COLONEL Milliken, C. B Storck, L. J Ferenbaugh, ( seht : 
Flanagan, F. M Massachusetts Jones, R. E Phelan, J. J Westlund, C. W Hill, M.A. 
Stuart, J. A \ Sellers, H. F Williams, C. E Hixsen I D 
Jaynes, L. C LIEUTENANT COLONEL .. MAJORS Hoke WM 
Burke, R. W Jones, W. H Crowell, H. B ist LIEUTENANTS ion? A. 
Young, T. H Fuller, H. E ’ Cloud, E meaty HQ. & HG 
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SIR, AS THE ONLY REMAINING OFFICER You ARE 
NOW IN COMMAND OF THE BATTALION. 


ZB 
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ha eeu 
The lieutenant is embarrassed. He realizes that be should have read 


The Infantry Battalion in War 


By LIEUTENANT COLONEL WALTER R. WHEELER, Infantry. Foreword by Major General H. B. Fiske 


OT a book of regulations, statistics and rules, for these are not characteristic of the battlefield, but a book 
that, after describing the tactical functions of the organic and attached units of the infantry battalion 
and of the supporting arms, takes the infantry battalion successively through the advance to battle, describes 
the special missions it may have to carry out, and follows it through all of the phases of attack and defense 
Every phase of the battalion's activity is illustrated by one or more of some 225 battlefield situations, de 


rived from years of research into the combat experiences of American, British, French, and German battalion 
commanders. 


Officers who expect to serve in any capacity with a division must know the “what,” “why,” “when,” ‘where,’ 
and ‘“‘how”’ of the infantry battalion. They will find it within the covers of this book which is a new departure 
in military literature. 


356 Pages $3.00 Postpaid 
Substantially Bound 6 Diagrams 
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A chapter in the story of war 


WARFARE 


A Study of Military Methods from the Earliest Times 
By 
COLONEL OLIVER L. SPAULDING, Field Artillery; HOFFMAN 


NICKERSON, Formerly Captain, U. S$. Army; COLONEL JOHN W. 
WRIGHT, Infantry 

















THis stuDy begins with warfare under the early Oriental monarchies and traces its 
development through the epic battles of the Great Frederick. The book closes with Fred- 
erick because he closed an era; after him began the epoch of our modern tactical systems. 


THE STUDENT may justly ask, “What, then, is the value of a study that begins in 
antiquity and ends just when warfare is about to evolve into the existing system?” The 
answer is epitomized in the first chapter of Warfare: “Strip any military operation of 
external identifying details and one will find it hard to put a place and date on the story.” 


ALL OFFICERS will find Warfare a splendid means of rounding out their cultural back- 
ground along military lines. Moreover, they will acquire with a minimum of effort the 
historical background which is so essential to an intelligent grasp of modern military 
problems. 
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